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ABSTRACT 



This document presents three inservice training modules 
which focus on the inclusion of students with disabilities in regular 
education settings in Alaska schools. Module 1, "Setting our Sights on 
Inclusion, " by Diana Kurka, is a three-hour inservice program which provides 
an introduction to inclusion via sections on: legal and legislative aspects 
of inclusion; challenges facing teachers, districts, and teams; benefits of 
inclusion; and issues related to building level change. Module 2, "Curriculum 
Modification & Instructional Adapation in Inclusive Schools," by Susan Ryan 
and Marie Doyle, addresses the nature of curriculum, the rationale for 
curriculum modification, principles underlying curriculum modification, and 
the specific curriculum modification approaches of Circle of Friends, making 
of action plans (MAPS) , ecological assessment strategies, activity based 
instruction, and other curriculum modification approaches. Module 3, 
"Cooperative Learning and Inclusion, " by Jo Anne Putnam, is on cooperative 
learning as one strategy that can increase access to the curriculum for 
students with disabilities. Sections cover what cooperative learning is, a 
research review, ways to conduct cooperative learning activities, positive 
interdependence, lesson planning and cooperative structures, teaching 
cooperative skills, cooperative discipline, adaptations for students with 
disabilities, cooperative learning and cultural diversity, and cooperative 
student support teams. Generally, each section within a module presents the 
section's purpose, desired learner outcomes, the section content, suggested 
readings, suggested activity or activities, and an assignment. (Individual 
modules contain references.) (DB) 
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Building Inclusive Classrooms and Schools 



Module 1 

Setting Our Sights On Inclusion 



An Introductory Inservice Module 



Module Developed by the Anchorage School District in 
collaboration with the Special Education Service Agency 



Diana Kurka 

Anchorage School District 



Building inclusive Classrooms and Schools 
Training Modules Overview 



This module series was compiled to guide school district teams in Alaska in 
learning about the ways in which they can build inclusive classrooms and schools. 
Supporting teachers, parents, principals, teaching assistants and other educational 
team members efforts in developing caring classrooms and schools is important for 
ensuring that all students are accepted in their home schools and communities. Fur- 
thermore, efforts to develop and maintain educational programs that result in meaning- 
ful outcomes for students who experience disabilities is necessary to ensure that the 
benefits of inclusion occur. 

Some aspects of the series are focused on creating attitudes, environments 
and a school culture that foster a sense of belonging, caring, and community for all 
students (e.g.. Module 1). Other aspects are more specifically focused to develop 
creative cooperative lesson plans (Module 2) and creative adaptations for supporting 
students who experience disabilities in regular education classrooms (Module 3). 

The desired outcomes for the series are that participants will: 

(1) increase their general understanding and skills in the area of inclusive education; 

(2) implement effective educational services for students who experience disabilities in 
their relevant settings; 

(3) be aware of additional resources available. 

Content 



Module 1: Setting Our Sights on Inclusion: An Introductory Inservice 

Focus; This three hour inservice training module contains ready to use sec- 
tions on: legal and legislative aspects of inclusion, challenges facing teachers, districts, 
and teams, benefits of inclusion and other introductory issues related to building level 
change issues. 

Module 2: Curriculum Modification and Instructional Adaptations for Inclusive Class- 
rooms and Schools 

Focus: Specifics related to supporting students who experience disabilities in 
regular education classrooms. Understanding how curriculum can be expanded and 
enhanced to support the learning of students who experience disabilities. 



Module 3: Cooperative Learning and Inclusion 



Focus: Understanding cooperative learning as one strategy that can increase 
access to curnculum for students who experience disabilities. 



Participants 



sections of this learning series have been field tested in districts across Alaska 
Sections have been used as both inservice workshops and year long district courses 
The learning series is designed so that district teams may choose the sections and 
activities that are most relevant to their particular inservice and staff development 

I I WwClSa 



The most likely participants are: 



‘teachers 

‘parents 

‘teaching assistants 
‘related service personnel 
‘principals 

‘others involved in the daily practice of schooling 

K u sections in the modules in which the learning and relationships will 

be enhanced by the participation of: 



‘parents 
‘village elders 
‘community volunteers 
‘bus drivers 
‘custodians 

‘school board members 
‘superintendents 



t *u We suggest that teams at a site come together to identify the specific sections 
of these modules that will meet their individual needs. Working together, important 
changes can occur for all students. 
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Training Length and Structure 



The modules may be used as year long courses or as individual inservice day 
workshops. We encourage facilitators to work with individual site participants to choose 
the sections and the structure of training sessions. Facilitators may choose to modify 
handouts, activities or assignments to ensure that the material relates to participants’ 
respective work circumstances. We encourage facilitators to become familiar with the 
matenals, their participants, coordinate with other state and national individuals with 
knowledge or expertise in the topic areas, and then synthesize the materials to ensure 
appropriateness for participants. The developers of these materials offer these materi- 
als as resources, examples, and dp not provide them as a recipe or the only trainino 
materials to use. ^ 



Notes to Facilitators 

1 . Facilitators may benefit from experience with conflict resolution, understanding of 

group dynamics, and creative problem solving. The following are references that we 
suggest: 

Conflict Resolution: 



Fisher, R., & Dry, W. (1988). .Getting to yes: Negoti ating agreement without giving in 
New York: Penguin Group. — — ‘ 

Weeks, D. (1992). The eight ess ential steps to conflict resolution- Prpgon/inr^ 

r elationships at work^at home, and in the community New York: Jermenv P 
Tarcher/Putnam Books ^ 

Group Dynamics: 

Dyer, W. (1987). Xea m Building: Issues and Alternatives. Reariing. • Addision- 
Wesley Publishing Company 

Williams, W., & Fox, T. (1991). Implementing best practices for all students in thpir 

I spal schools. Burlington, VT: Center For Developmental Disabilities, University 
of Vermont. (802) 656-4031 ^ 

Creative Problem Solving: 

Giangreco, M., Cloninger, C., Dennis, R., & Edelman, S. (1994). Problem solving 
methods to facilitate inclusive education. In J. Thousand, R. Villa, & Nevin, A. 

Cre ativity and collaborative learning: A practical guide tp empowpring 
st udents and teachers. Baltimore: Paul Brookes Publishing Company. 301-337- 



Osborn, A. (1953). Apjjlied imaainaton: Principles and procedure of creative thinkinn 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ^ 

Fames, S. J. (1992). Source bo ok for creative oroblem-solvinn - A fiftv vear dine<st nf 

BLQven innovation processes. Buffalo, NY: Creative Education Foundation 
Press. 



2. Be familiar with the materials prior to conducting an inservice or workshop. 

3. Present with another colleague. If you are a regular educator, you may want the 
support of a co-presenter such as a special educator. If you are a principal you may 
want to co-present with a parent or village elder. 

4. Remember: It is not always wise to “set yourself up” as an expert in inclusive educa- 
tion. We suggest that you capitalize on the expertise of the participants in your school, 
village or region. Recognizing that all individuals attending your inservice or workshop 
bring their own unique gifts and talents will ensure that you reflect the values of inclu- 
sive education. 



5. Explain your role to the audience/participants. What do you hope to learn? What 
are your values? How do you see their role as participants? 

6. Consider the climate that you wish to set. If this is a year long course or series of 
workshops, you may wish to enlist the input of your participants in defining the climate. 
In general, we suggest that you create a climate that is safe, free from judgments, 
affirming, and allows participants to be innovative and risk takers. 

7. Remember that the most important outcome of training should be how the training 
effects a change in the lives of students. To that end, encourage participants to take 
responsibility for their own learning, for thinking broadly about a topic, and for linking the 
knowledge, activities, assignments directly to their work as educators. 



8. Schooling is becoming more and more an interactive endeavor. We recognize that 
not one person can meet the needs of all students. The module series weaves the 
concepts of collaborative teaming throughout the activities, readings, and assignments. 
In order to model effective teaming strategies you may wish to identify group roles 
during interactive groups such as the recorder, timekeeper, facilitator, reporter, encour- 
ager, and jargon buster. 

9. Consider how you will deal with an individual, or individuals who may be struggling or 
confroritational to such a degree that the rest of the group are “at risk”. Group facilita- 
tors training is a helpful resource for facilitators of these modules 



Group Facilitator Training: 

1 0. We suggest that you take active steps to continue your own lifelong learning pur- 
suits. In the area of heterogeneous schooling the following ideas have been used by 
other teacher trainers, inservice providers, or group facilitators to ensure that they are 
effective inclusion facilitators: ^ 

a) Participation/Attendance at national conferences such as The Association 
for Persons with Severe Disabilities: the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development: American Education and Research Association: Phi Delta Kappa etc. 

b) Study under national experts. Summer university sessions are easy and 
effective ways to upgrade your skills. The following universities are looked on as lead- 
ers in the field of inclusive education: 



Wayne Fox, Wes Williams, Michael Giangreco and the Interdisciplinary Team 
at the University of Vermont: Dianne Ferguson and the Schools Projects at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon: Marsha Forest and Jack Pearpoint at McGill University: Lori Goetz at 
San Franscisco State: Jennifer York at the University of Minnesota: Charles Peck at 
University of Washington at Vancouver: Chris Salisbury at Allegheny Singer Research 
Institute: and Luanna Meyers at the Integrated Regular and Special Education Teacher 
Preparation Programs and the Center on Human Policy at the Syracuse University in 
New York. 



c) Join local and national organizations that support creative innovative ap- 
proaches to education for all students. 



d) Develop metaphors that capture and reflect concepts that you are trying to 
share with participants. 

e) And finally, as with many endeavors in life, know that you are both a 
teacher and a student. If you reflect on your own practices, may changes and synthe- 
size new information into what you do on a daily basis you will maximize your own 
learning. 




Notes to Participating Districts 

1 . Open Your Minds. Using the philosophy developed by yoga masters we suggest 

you “leave your ego at the door” and “open your minds”. As Jennifer York suggests 
“by choosing to remain open, you can make the informed and thoughtful decisions 
about how the information and experiences in this series relates to what vou believe 
and think, and do”. ^ 

2. Put the Kids First. In a keynote address given to the Alaska Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Alaska Department of Education Commissioner Shirley Holloway encour- 
aged educators to always reference the decisions they make to children and stu- 
dents. In other words, in what ways do you ensure via your actions that children are 
at the heart of what you do every day? 

3. Decide that you will Learn Something. Pouring information into someone’s head 
IS not an effective teaching or learning strategy. You can decide to take something 
away from this training. It might be something that you can use immediately in your 
work as a teacher; or it may be a shift in the ways in which you had considered 
inclusion. 



4. Join In, Contribute, Believe that You Have Something To Offer. In a collabora- 
tive manner share your thoughts, philosophy, skills, experiences and the manner in 
which you synthesize information and experiences. Others may benefit from vour 
contributions. ^ 



5. Respect individual Differences. Know that others are not always thinking, learn- 
ing, or synthesizing the exact way you are. 

6. Support the Facilitator. It is not always easy to facilitate a group of diverse educa- 
tors. Your assistance may result in a richer and deeper experience for all partici- 
pants. In fact, you may wish to gather other participants’ reaction and feedback from 
the training materials and prepare other training materials with the facilitator. 

7. Inch by Inch, Row by Row— Watch It Grow. Extend the inservice session by 
organizing in school discussion sessions. You may want to set up a monthly meet- 
ing, rotating locations, to meet and discuss hot educational topics or relevant school/ 
district issues. 



8. Have Fun. If you are not having fun, you can be sure the participants aren’t. In 
what ways can you reignite the flame that made you choose teaching as a profes- 
sion? In what ways do you make an impact in the lives of the children and families 
with whom you work? With whom do you share the joy of teaching? In what small 
ways can you change the way you think about teaching? 




Final thoughts: 




These modules have been shared with over one hundred educators in Alaska. 
The goal of these training materials was to build the capacity of educators to support the 
needs of students of diverse abilities in regular education classrooms and schools 
across Alaska. The values and assumptions underlying these modules are: all children 
belong; all children can learn; parents and families are an essential partner in schooling; 
and people in schools must come together to meet the needs of all students. We wel- 
come your feedback, questions, or ideas. Please call us: 



Susan Ryan-Vincek, University of Alaska Anchorage, School of Education, 
3211 Providence Dr., Anchorage, AK 99508(907-786-4854); 

Diana Kurka, Anchorage School District, King Career Center, 
(907-257-8292) 



Instruction/Guidelines for Facilitators 



1. These modules are developed so that you may pick and choose the sections that will 
best meet the needs of your participating districts and educational teams. Look through 
the materials, determining the content, activities, handouts, and overheads that you will 
need. 



2. Before the training session. Consider the following: 

*how much time will the session take? 

*what materials do you need? Magic markers, transparencies, flip charts, 
xeroxed articles, handouts, videotapes, 

•purchase, borrow, check out materials from SESA, or otherwise obtain the 
supplemental resource materials that you will need as a district/state trainer; 



3. During the session: 



•Consider identifying a support person, someone you can count on to fix the 
overhead projector when it breaks, xerox an additional overhead that the participants 
request, or just simply lend you moral support; 



•Focus on the verbal and nonverbal signals that you are getting from your 
audience, adjust your presentation to the feedback that you get; 




•Do perception checks. During the workshop, stop and take stock. See where 
people are. Find out if participants want to spend more time on a particular section or 
whether they are ready to move on; a 
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*Check for Understanding. In addition to checking perceptions you may also 
wish to stop and determine how participants are receiving the content; 

*Enjoy this opportunity to dialogue and learn with your colleagues! 

4. After the session: 

‘Relax and regroup. 

‘Celebrate the successes. What were they? Review the feedback that you 
got from the group. What went well? Share your successes with other state or district 
facilitators. We can learn from each other. 

‘What would you do differently? Review the feedback and analyze the specif- 
ics of what you wish to do differently. Did you try to cram in too much? Were you 
prepared? Did you know the content? Did you support the participants in their 
struggles? Did you co-present in a collaborative, nurturing, nonjudgemental manner? 
Were the materials you prepared effective, do you need to change anything? 

‘What would you consider to be your “next step”? What would you like to learn 
next? Relaxation techniques? Group Facilitation Strategies? Conflict Resolution 
Skills? Creative Problem Solving Skills? Specifics related to inclusive education: de- 
signing cooperative learning lesson plans, infusing individual educational plans (e.g., 
goals) into the regular education curriculum, multiple intelligence theory and practices, 
planning systems such as COACH, collaborative teaming strategies? Set vour g oals In 
what ways can you improve your skills, knowledge, analysis, synthesis and reflective 
abilities? 




SETTING OUR SIGHTS ON INCLUSION 
Continuing the Vision 
(3 hour Presentation) 



1 : Look Who's Coming to Teach 



2 : 



3 : 
4 : 



A. Where did we personally participate on the "educational" 
timeline? 

B. What did schools and classrooms look like at different 
points on this timeline? 

Look Who's Coming to School 

A. Who is the "typical" student? 

B. What challenges are facing educators in our community? 

C Have our schools changed to reflect community changes? 

Look Who's Talking Now! an audio presentation 

A Look at Why We're Here 

A. What educational outcomes are we looking for in our 
district? 



B. What is the definition of inclusion and how does it relate 
to our educational outcomes? 



Break 



5: Looking at Inclusion: Good for one, Good for all? 




A. What do the "experts" say are the benefits of inclusion 
for all students? A closer look at recent research 
regarding inclusion. 



B. What benefits can we identify for ourselves and our 
students? 




6 : Looking at the Legal Aspects of Inclusion 

A. Are we the only ones moving toward inclusion? 

B. Is inclusion "legal"? A closer look at key legislation 

regarding inclusion. 

7: Looking into it: What does Inclusion "look’ like in 

school? 

A. Is a picture worth a thousand words? Viewing a 
videotape showing an inclusionary setting. 

B. Which educational approaches are more inclusionary? A 
closer look at traditional approaches vs. inclusion- 
oriented approaches. 

8: A Not-so-Last Look at Inclusion 

A. What have we looked at in regard to inclusion? 

B. What will we see in the future? 
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SETTING OUR SIGHTS ON INCLUSION 
Continuing the Vision 
(2 Hour Presentation) 



3: Look Who's Talking Now! audio tape presentation 

4: A Look at Why We're Here 

A. What educational outcomes are we looking for in our 
district? 

B. What is the definition of inclusion and how does it relate 
to our educational outcomes? 

5 : Looking at Inclusion: Good for one, Good for all? 

A. What do the "experts" say are the benefits of inclusion 
for all students? A closer look at recent research 
regarding inclusion. 

B. What benefits can we identify for our selves and our 
students? 

6 : Looking at the Legal Aspects of Inclusion 

A. Are we the only ones moving toward inclusion? 

B. Is inclusion "legal"? A closer look at key legislation 
regarding inclusion. 

7; Looking into it: What does Inclusion "look" like in 

schools? 

Note: This is an optional extension section for the 2 hour 

presentation plan. You may choose to add the entire section for an 
additional 40 minutes or you may choose to use A.(videotape 25 
minutes) or B. (activity 15 minutes). 

A. Is a picture worth a thousand words? Viewing a 
videotape showing an inclusionary setting. 



B. 



Which educational practices are more inclusionary? A 
closer look at traditional approaches vs. inclusion- 
oriented approaches. 



C What are we already doing in our schools and 
classrooms that would promote inclusion of all students? 

8 : A not-scT last look at Inclusion 

A. 



our 



B. 



What have we looked at in regard to inclusion? 
What will we see in the future? 




SETTING OUR SIGHTS ON INCLUSION: 
Continuing the Vision 



GOAL: 

To create an awareness and understanding of 
the philosophy of Inclusion. 



OBJECTIVES: 

Participants will gain an understanding of 

inclusion and its relationship to educational 
outcomes. 

Participants will examine their attitudes and 
values to develop a more comprehensive 
view of inclusion. 

Participants will be aware of legislation 
affecting inclusion. 

Participants will identify educational 

approaches that enhance inclusion of 
diverse populations. 

•Participants will understand the complexity of 
systems change and the time required for 
change to take place. 

•Participants will examine the need for a 

partnership between administration, staff 
and families. 



1: Look Who's Coming To Teach 

Presenter's Notes: 

Prior to this activity, label 5 large pieces of butcher paper 
or large tablet paper with the following titles: 1950's, 

1960's, 1970's, 1980's, 1990's. Have ready stick-on name’ 

badges with two distinctly different colored sticker dots 
paper clipped on side. Participants will put names on 
badges and use the dots during this activity. Post the five 
large papers in sequence at front of room; these need to 
remain up during the entire module. 

Introduction: 

Ask participants to use one colored dot to indicate what decade they 
graduated from high school, and the other to indicate college 
graduation. Participants stick dots on appropriate sheets. 



Discussion: 

When all the dots are up, lead a discussion around the following 
questions: 

1. When did most of us graduate from high school? from 
college? Discuss the spread of responses for the group. 

2. (If desired:) What songs/fashions/cars/etc. were popular 
during this decade? 

Put up transparencies la, lb, Ic, Id, le (there is one for each decade) 
Use these transparencies to stimulate discussion of the next two 
questions. 



#1 p2 

3. (For each decade) What was school like during the 

19— 's? What techniques or methods were teachers 
using? 

4. Where were special education students during this 
decade? Do you remember having classmates with 
disabilities present at your school? What educational 
services did they receive? 

5. Relate the feelings and reactions of the participants after 
the implementation of 94-142 in the 70’s (Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act) to those of inclusion today. 

Closure: 

Summarize discussion by pointing out that education has changed as 
has our society. The main point here is to highlight that special 
education is changing as is regular education over the years and that 
inclusion is part of an ongoing change process in all education. The 
reality is that educational practices have not kept pace with the 
changes in society and how learners learn. 
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2: Look Who's Coming to School (10 Minutes) 

Introduction: 

Reaffirm that education and educational settings have indeed 
changed through the decades. Ask the following questions to 
stimulate discussion: 

1. Have students changed through the decades? Have you 
seen a change in your students during your own teaching 
career? 

2. Are some challenges that teachers are facing now unique 
to the 1980's and 1990’s? 

Presentation: 

•There is a great diversity in our student population 

•Labels do not reveal the individual or his/her needs as a 
student 

•We have skills that enable us to work with this diverse 
population 

•Labeling causes us to focus on the disability rather that the 
person 

Put up transparency 2a. (This is a cartoon showing an absurdity of 
labeling) Discuss the following questions: 

•Who is the 'typical' student? 

•Is there a 'typical' student? 

•Can all of us be "labeled" in some way that would set us 
apart? 

•Can the use of labeling be negative? 

Closure: 

Summarize discussion by pointing out that we have a diverse student 
population. Teachers are dealing with that diversity everyday in 
their classrooms. Highlight that such experience in dealing with 
diversity enables teachers to become better problem solvers for their 



Transpire ncy Lq. 

l^ett I^eeves 
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students. Various labels do not point out the individuality of 
students and can, in fact, be detrimental. 

*Note: Optional discussion for rural presenters. Rural presenters 

may want to note the diversity is in learning styles rather than 
learners. 
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3: Look Who's Talking Now (15 minutes) 

Presenters Notes: 

Have available tape recorder set up and ready to use. 
Introduction: 

This is an audio tape of testimonials of teachers statewide involved 
in inclusive settings. 

Following the audio tape, put up transparency 3a, (ABC’s of 
Inclusion) Discuss how the ABC’s of inclusion affects how we deal 
with student diversity and inclusion of all students in our schools. 
This is also optional handout 3a, 
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Trans par er\cu 3a 
Optriona( Harttfiout 3a 
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4: A Look At Why We’re Here (10-15 Minutes) 



Presenter’s Note: 

Presenter will have a flip chart or overhead clear sheet to 
record responses of the participants goals of education. 



Introduction: 

The emphasis for this activity will be to share participants 
relationship to inclusion with educational outcomes. 

•Brainstorm in one or two words what you find as valuable 
educational outcomes. 

•Relate these outcomes to the list of inclusion values. 

•Show the similarity of the two. 



Examples: Goals of education 
interdependence 
belonging/friendships 
skill development 
self-esteem 
prepared for future 
sense of community 



contribution 
place within culture 
all kids can learn 
mutual respect 
acceptance of diversity 



Put up transparency 4a. Direct participants to handout 4a in their 
packets. This is a definition of inclusion taken from The Inclnsinn 
papers by Pearpoint, Forest & Snow. Read through definition. Point 
out important points contained in the definition: 

•Inclusion is acceptance: all people belong and each is valued 

for their individuality 

•Inclusion is action: we are using our present and future skills 

to meet the diverse needs of our students 
•Inclusion is growth: change in school systems gives us an 

opportunity to make changes for the better 
•Inclusion is not a class placement: instructional placement 

options are multiplied by inclusion, not subtracted. 
•Inclusion is not uniformity: rather diversity provides variety 



Transparency 4a 
Handout 4a 



What is Inclusive Education? 

“Inclusive education is a fundamental belief that 
considers each person sin important, accepted 
member of the school and community. Inclusive 
educators work to create a sense of oneness and 
belonging within the group; they celebrate diversity 
within it. The focus is on the positive, including 
respect and integrity for all people.” 

—Syracuse University 

inclusive Education Project 



“Inclusion means “being with”. ..It means affiliation, 
combination, comprisal, enclosure, involvement, 
surrounding. ..Inclusion means inviting those who 
have been left out (in any way) to come in...lnclusion 
is NOT about placing a child with a disability in a 
classroom or a school. That is only a tiny piece of 
the puzzle. Rather, inclusion is about how we deal 
with diversity, how we deal with difference... 

-The Inclusion Papers 
Pearooint, Forest & Snow 



5: A Look at Inclusion: Good for one. Good for all? (40 

minutes) 

Introduction: 

Begin this activity by re-affirming the connection between the 
outcomes of education and the philosophy of inclusion. Emphasize 
that making changes in an established system can result in 
apprehension, uncertainty and misconceptions. Put up transparency 
5a: Change is. Change is not. 

Discuss ion /Presentation: 

Think about what some of the concerns might be in moving toward 
more inclusive schools. Write down your thoughts on the stickies 
being passed out to your table. Presenter: Have stickies, 

markers and large butcher paper sheets available. Hang 
3/4 sheets of butcher paper on the wall. Collect the 

stickies from each group. Presenters take turns reading the 
concerns. Get several volunteers to put stickies on the 

butcher paper as you and the other presenter take turns 

reading them. Have the group decide on headings for each 

piece of butcher paper. They will become evident. Decide 
where the stickies should be placed. Ex: Staffing 

Issues will overlap (may need to stick some in between the 
sheets of paper). 

Where are the greatest concerns in the building ? Some buildings 
will see that Behavior is of great concern. This is a school-wide issue, 
not necessarily specific to special education. 

Put up transparency 5b Managing Complex Change. For change to 
take place all components need to be in place. Discuss what happens 
when there are missing components. Examples: Training is taking 
place and classes are being offered to help teachers feel more 
confident in working with a diverse student population. Incentives 
can be different for different people. Some teachers prefer 

substitutes in their classrooms while they collaborate with their 
team, others would rather meet before or after school. 




CHANGE IS 



CHANGE IS NOT 



A process that takes time 

About individuals, 
their beliefs and actions 

Highly personal 

Personal growth 



An occurrence or event 

About programs, materials 
technology, equipment 

Impersonal 

Refusing to examine new 
or differing ideas 



Adapted from Villa, Thousand, Stainback & Stainback (1993). Restructuring for Caring 
and Effective Education. ® 



MANAGING COMPLEX CHANGE 
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Put up transparency 5c (this gives summary of research on 
inclusion) State that research has been done on inclusion which point 
out the challenges and benefits to students. Discuss what these 
research findings have been for students in inclusive settings. (This 
is also an optional handout for participant packets) 

Activity: 

With your group, discuss the benefits of inclusive education for 
students and staff. Identify two or three benefits to share with the 
large group. Think about a challenge listed on the stickies earlier. 
What creative solutions could be conceived to meet this challenge? 
Identify a challenge and creative solution to share with the large 
group. 




Give participants about 5-10 minutes to discuss and select what is to 
be shared with the large group, then reopen the large group 
discussion. 

Closure: 

Summarize briefly the results of the group activity. Emphasize that 
any change presents new and different challenges; this is not a 
negativity, but a reality. As we move toward inclusive education, we 
need to keep in mind the great benefits that exist for all students. 
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Transparency 5c 



Research about inclusion has been ongoing for 30 
years : 



1965 - Researchers concluded that regular class 

placements were a better educational alternative for 
students with mild disabilities. 



1968 - Dunn found that mildly disabled students 

made as much or more progress in the regular 
classes as they did in special education classes. 

1981 - Johnson & Johnson found that the 

development of positive attitudes toward people with 
disabilities came from ongoing, facilitated and 

informal opportunities to interact with them. 

1984 - Brinker & Thorpe found that when students 
were provided with appropriate educational 

programs and support in integrated settings, they 
tended to learn more than they did in segregated 
settings. 



1989 - In Vermont, there has been a 12.8% increase 
in the number of students who are able to succeed in 
regular classes without being labeled or removed for 
special intervention. 

1993 - After three years of participating in an 
inclusive school, teachers surveyed initially opposed 
to or apprehensive about the shift to inclusion, 
reported that teaching in an inclusive setting had 
now become their preferred (optimal) teaching 
environment. (TASK) 



er|c 
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Transparency 5c-2 



1994 - Instructional Costs and Inclusive Schools 
(Salisbury & Chambers) For this district, providing 
integrated and inclusive resources within the 
district was substantially less expensive than 
providing services in a non-inclusive setting. 

1995 - Hollowood, Salisbury, Rainforth, Polembara 
found that children with and without disabilities in a 
model inclusive school, spent equal amounts of time 
on-task in instructional activities. Furthermore, 
these students were engaged in instruction as often 
or more frequently than children in non-inclusive 
regular and special education settings. (Exceptional 
Children) 
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6: Looking at the Legal Aspects of Inclusion (15 minutes) 

Presenter's Notes: 

Prior to this activity, have ready the large labels that 

identify the legislation to be discussed. These will be taped 
up on the timeline which was used earlier in the inservice. 

It would be most effective if these labels (masters are 
included) are xeroxed on colored paper to be easily visible 

on the timeline. Note: If you are using the 2 hour agenda, 

the timeline and labels will not be used. 

Introduction: 

Begin activity by stating the following points: 

•Thus far, inclusion has been discussed as a moral, democratic 
issue; it is also a legal issue 
•Inclusion as we are defining it today has evolved via 
legislation and litigation 
•Inclusion is not a local issue; it is nationwide 

Presentation: 

Use the summary sheet giving key points for each law/court case. 

Put up Transparencies 6a-l, 2, 3, 4, 5. (Summary sheet is also 
transparency.) 

Discuss briefly each law and its relationship to inclusion. The 
emphasis here is to show that inclusion is supported legally and is, 
therefore, mandated. (if desired, an optional handout summarizing 
key legislation can be included in participants packet.) Discuss 
recent court cases pertaining to inclusion. 

Note: Qualified Disabled Persons Under Section 504 

A child is a "qualified, disabled person" under Section 504 if 
he or she (1) has a physical or mental impairment that 
substantially limits one or more major life activities (such 
as caring for one's self, performing manual tasks, walking, 
seeing, hearing, speaking, breathing, learning and working), 
has a record of such impairment: and (2) is of an age at 
which it is mandatory under state law to provide preschool. 



o 
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Transparency 6a-1 



Summary of Legislation & Litigation 
Regarding Inclusion 



1954: Brown vs. Board of Education 

* declared “separate but equal” education 

not equal 

* set precedent for “discrimination suits” 

involving disabled children 




1964: Civil Rights Act 

* mandated desegregation 

* impetus to rights of disabled individuals to 
equal rights & opportunity in education, 
employment & housing 



1972: Mills vs. Board of Education 

* right to education 

* extended right to free public education to 
children with disabilities 



Transparency 6a-2 



1973 PL 93-112: Section 504-Rehabilitation Act 

* first federal civil rights law affecting 

individuals with disabilities 

* equal education & barrier free access 

* covers all physical & mental impairments 

that limit major life activites 

1975 PL 94-1 42-Education of All Handicapped 
Children 

* free & appropriate public education 

* individualized educational plans 
*least restrictive environment 

* access to school participation 

* non-discriminatory evaluation, due process 

& confidentiality 



Transparency 6a-3 



1985 Regular Education Initiative 

* grassroots movement for restructuring 

school services 

* advocates partnership between regular & 

special educators to deliver services in 
the least restrictive environment 

1986 PL99-457-Education of Handicapped Infants & 
Toddlers 

* extends services of PL94-142 to 

handicapped children less than 3 

1990 PL1 01 -476— Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) 

* amends & extends PL94-142 

* changes language to focus on individual 

instead of handicap 

* adds assistive technology 

* adds TBI (traumatic brain injury) and 

Autism 
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Transparency 6a*4 



Summary of Recent Litigation Regarding Inclusion 

1988/89 - D3I1161 R. vs Stdt6 Bodrd of Educfltion 
According to this case, the courts set out factors to 
assist in the ANALYSIS of whether education in the 
regular classroom can be achieved satisfactorily. 
Regular Classroom being the least restrictive 
environment. They include: 

1. What steps/efforts have been taken to 

accommodate the disabled child in regular education. 
(Documentation is very important) 

2. IVhether the child will receive an 
educational benefit from regular education including 

3 . What effect the disabled child's presence 
has on the regular classroom environment and thus, 
on the education the other students are receiving. 

4. If regular class is not full-time placement, 
are there intermediate steps such as mainstreaming 
for part of the day. 

1993 - West Virginia Doe vs Withers 

This case involves the willingness of the regular 
classroom teacher to make modifications that are in 
the child's lEP. This teacher was personally fined 
$15,000 compensatory and punitive damages and 
had to pay the parents' attorney fees. 

1994 - 9th. Circuit Court (Sacramento City Unified 
School District vs Holland, January 94) (Alaska is 
part of the 9th. Circuit Court) This case involved a 
student with a disability whose parents believed she 
could be educated in the regular classroom and the 
school disagreed. The burden is on the school to 
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Transparency 6a-5 



provide the documentation. The court adopted four 

factors in considering LRE: 

1 . The educational benefits of placement in a 
regular class full time. Can modifications be made so 
that it is academically beneficial for that child. 

2. The non-academic benefits of such a 

placement (language development, modeling, social, 
appropriate and inappropriate behaviors, feeling of 
belonging, community) 

3. The effect of the student on the teacher and 
children in the regular class 

4 . The cost involved. 

(The Supreme Court refused to hear this case. It 
cost the District over one million dollars in legal 
fees). 
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elementary, secondary, or adult education to the 
handicapped (in Alaska ages 3 to 21). 

A child with ADD/ADHD is a "qualified person with a 
disability" under Section 504 if (1) he/she is between the 
ages of 3 and 21, and (2) the disabling condition 
substantially limits the child's ability to learn or to 
otherwise benefit from his or her education program. 

In effect. Section 504 covers a broader population of 
children with disabilities than does the IDEA. Section 504 
eligible children require reasonable accommodations not an 
lEP. 

Closure 

Review the key points listed in the introduction to this activity. 
Reiterate what has been learned from the timeline: inclusion is a 

legal, mandated issue. 
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1954 Brown vs. Brd. of Ed. 



1964 Civil Rights Act 



1972 Mills vs. Brd. of Ed. 



# 
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6^973 PL 93-112:Sec.504 
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1975 PL 94-142 



1985 Reg. Ed. Initiative 



1986 PL 99-457 
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e£I990 PL 101-476 (IDEA) 



7: Looking into it: 

schools? (40 minutes) 



What does inclusion "look” like in 



Presenter's Notes: 

Have available and ready a VCR/TV. Videotape is 

approximately 25 minutes long. Have prepared educational 
practices cards and two heading cards: TRADITIONAL 

APPROACH and INCLUSIVE-ORIENTED APPROACH (these are 
included). You can place these cards on chart paper or tape 
to an empty surface. Have tape available to post cards. 

Introduction: 

Introduce videotape: Regul ar Lives . This videotape shows inclusive 
education taking place at different grade levels. Ask participants to 
look for specific inclusive practices in the tape; share these at 
conclusion. (Note: this tape shows some of the challenges of 

including moderate and severely disabled students in regular 
education settings as well as teachers sharing common concerns. It 
would be appropriate here to emphasize that teachers work with 
many more mildly-disabled students and that most of the 
instructional adaptations we make are for these students. 

Activity: 

Following videotape, discuss briefly what was seen and identify 
specific inclusive practices observed. Distribute cards on which 
descriptions of certain educational practices have been written 
evenly among the participant groups. Give the following directions: 

In your group, read and discuss the cards you have received. 
Decide if each one is a more traditional approach or a more inclusion- 
oriented approach. Come to a consensus and then put your cards up 
under the appropriate heading in the front. 

Give participants approximately 5 minutes, depending on how many 
cards are distributed to each group. When all cards are up, discuss 
findings. After reviewing the cards, ask participants to consider _ 
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which approaches they may be already using in their classrooms and 
school. 

Closure: 

Summarize activity. Ask participants to consider what practices they 
commonly use that could promote more inclusive education and 
which practices they might consider trying or using more frequently 
in their classrooms. 






TRADITIONAL 

APPROACHES 



INCLUSION-ORIENTED 

APPROACHES 
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Cards for #7 - TRADITIONAL APPROACH or INCLUSIVE-ORIENTED 
APPROACH? 



TEACHER IS INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEADER MOST OF THE TIME 

• • 



COLLABORATIVE TEAMS SHARE 
LEADERSHIP 



STUDENTS ARE PURPOSELY 
GROUPED BY SIMILAR ABILITY 



STUDENTS ARE GROUPED TO 
PROVIDE DIFFERING ABILITIES 






INSTRUCTION IS GEARED TOWARD 
MIDDLE OF CLASS 



INSTRUCTION IS GEARED TO 
MATCH STUDENTS AT ALL LEVELS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 

INSTRUCTION IS COMPETITIVE 
AND TEACHER-DIRECTED 



INSTRUCTION IS COLLABORATIVE 
AMONG CLASS COMMUNITY 
#MEMBERS 

O 

ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORTS COME 
FROM OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 



NATURAL SOURCES OF SUPPORT 
ARE FOUND AND UTILIZED WITHIN 
THE CLASSROOM 



STUDENTS ARE IDENTIFIED BY 
DISABILITY 



STUDENTS ARE IDENTIFIED BY 
MEMBERSHIP IN PEER 
GROUP/CLASS 



ERIC 
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STUDENTS ARE EVALUATED ON 
COMMON STANDARDS 



STUDENTS ARE EVALUATED BY 
INDIVIDUALLY APPROPRIATE 
STANDARDS 



8: A Not-so-last Look at Inclusion (5 minutes) 

Summarize the following key points learned in this module: 

•Great diversity already exists in our schools and we have 

already been working with students with diverse needs 

•We currently have skills that will work with diverse 
populations of students 

•Our educational outcomes reflect inclusionary beliefs; our goal 
is to educate each student 

•Inclusion has been researched; benefits to all students are 
shown 

•There are legal mandates for inclusion 

•There are existing educational practices that promote 

inclusive education; many are already implemented and 
in use in Alaska 



Materials Included in Presenter's Packet 



Cover Sheet 

Goals & Objectives of Inservice 
Agendas: 3 and 2 hour presentations 

Outlines: 3 and 2 hour presentations 
Section plans. Transparencies, other materials 
Audio tape 

Videotape: Regular Lives : Video may be ordered by calling 

1-800-344-3337 Price: $49.95 

Supplies Needed for Presentation 
5 pieces of butcher paper or chart tablet paper (#1) 

2 colors - colored dots - 2 per participant (#1) 

Set of colored markers 
Transparency pers 
2 clear transparencies 
tape 

3/4 pieces of butcher paper or chart tablet paper (#5) 

Equipment Needed for Presentation 

VCR/TV 
Cassette Player 

Overhead Projector and Screen 



Descriptive List of Transparencies & Other Materials 



Headings: 1950’s, 1960’s, 1970’s, 1980’s, 1990’s 

Trans la: 1950's cartoon 

Trans lb: 1960's cartoon 

Trans Ic: 1970's cartoon 

Trans Id: 1980's cartoon 

Trans le: 1990's cartoon 



Trans 2a: Pet Peeves 



Audio tape 

Trans 3a ABC's of Inclusion 

Trans 4a: Inclusion Papers 

Trans 5a: Summary Sheet 
Trans 5b " 

Trans 5c " 

Trans 6a- 1 
Trans 6a-2 
Trans 6a-3 
Trans 6a-4 
Trans 6a-5 
Headings (Optional) 

Video - Regular Lives 
Cards for #7 



Materials Included in Participants’ Packets 
Cover Sheet 

Goals & Objectives of Inservice 
Agenda 

Optional handout: ABC's of Inclusion 

The Inclusion Papers: definition of inclusion (as noted in 4a) 

Optional handout: Inclusion Research (as noted in 5c) 

Optional handout: Law Summary (as noted in 6a) 



SETTING OUR SIGHTS 
ON INCLUSION: 

An Introductory Inservice Module 
PARTICIPANT PACKET 



Developed by the Anchorage School District in collaboration with 

the Special Education Service Agency 



SETTING OUR SIGHTS ON INCLUSION 
Continuing the Vision 
(3 hour Presentation) 

1 : Look Who's Coining to Teach 

A. Where did we personally participate on the "educational" 
timeline? 

B. What did schools and classrooms look like at different 
points on this timeline? 

2 : Look Who's Coming to School 

A. Who is the "typical" student? 

B. What challenges are facing educators in our community? 

C Have our schools changed to reflect community changes? 

3 : Look Who's Talking Now! an audio presentation 

4: A Look at Why We're Here 

A. What educational outcomes are we looking for in our 
district? 

B. What is the definition of inclusion and how does it relate 
to our educational outcomes? 

Break 

5: Looking at Inclusion: Good for one, Good for all? 

A. What do the "experts" say are the benefits of inclusion 
for all students? A closer look at recent research 
regarding inclusion. 

B. What benefits can we identify for ourselves and our 
students? 
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6 : Looking at the Legal Aspects of Inclusion 

A. Are we the only ones moving toward inclusion? 

B. Is inclusion "legal"? A closer look at key legislation 

regarding inclusion. 

7: Looking into it: What does Inclusion "look' like in 

school? 

A. Is a picture worth a thousand words? Viewing a 
videotape showing an inclusionary setting. 

B. Which educational approaches are more inclusionary? A 
closer look at traditional approaches vs. inclusion- 
oriented approaches. 

8: A Not •sO'Last Look at Inclusion 

A. What have we looked at in regard to inclusion? 

B. What will we see in the future? 
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SETTING OUR SIGHTS ON INCLUSION: 
Continuing the Vision 



GOAL: 

To create an awareness and understanding of 
the philosophy of Inclusion. 



OBJECTIVES: 

Participants will gain an understanding of 

inclusion and its relationship to educational 
outcomes. 

Participants will examine their attitudes and 
values to develop a more comprehensive 
view of inclusion. 

Participants will be aware of legislation 
affecting inclusion. 

Participants will identify educational 

approaches that enhance inclusion of 
diverse populations. 

•Participants will understand the complexity of 
systems change and the time required for 
change to take place. 

•Participants will examine the need for a 

partnership between administration, staff 
and families. 
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Optional Hartaput 3a, 
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Transparency 4a 
Handout 4a 



What is Inclusive Education? 

“Inclusive education is a fundamental belief that 
considers each person an important, accepted 
member of the school and community. Inclusive 
educators work to create a sense of oneness and 
belonging within the group; they celebrate diversity 
within it. The focus is on the positive, including 
respect and integrity for all people.” 

—Syracuse University 

Inclusive Education Project 



'"Inclusion means “being with”...lt means affiliation, 
combination, comprisal, enclosure, involvement, 
surrounding— Inclusion means inviting those who 
have been left out (in any way) to come in— Inclusion 
is NOT about placing a child with a disability in a 
classroom or a school. That Is only a tiny piece of 




the puzzle. Rather, inclusion is about how we deal 
with diversity, how we deal with difference— 

-The Inclusion Papers 
Pearpoint, Forest & Snow 
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Research about inclusion has been ongoing for 30 
years: 

1965 - Researchers concluded that regular class 

placements were a better educational alternative for 
students with mild disabilities. 

1968 - Dunn found that mildly disabled students 

made as much or more progress in the regular 
classes as they did in special education classes. 

1981 - Johnson & Johnson found that the 

development of positive attitudes toward people with 
disabilities came from ongoing, facilitated and 

informal opportunities to interact with them. 

1984 - Brinker & Thorpe found that when students 
were provided with appropriate educational 

programs and support in integrated settings, they 
tended to learn more than they did in segregated 
settings. 

1989 - In Vermont, there has been a 12.8% increase 
in the number of students who are able to succeed in 
regular classes without being labeled or removed for 
special intervention. 

1993 - After three years of participating in an 
inclusive school, teachers surveyed initially opposed 
to or apprehensive about the shift to inclusion, 
reported that teaching in an inclusive setting had 
now become their preferred (optimal) teaching 
environment. (TASH) 
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Transparency 5c-2 



1994 - Instructional Costs and Inclusive Schools 

(Salisbury & Chambers) For this district, providing 
integrated and inclusive resources within the 
district was substantially less expensive than 

providing services in a non-inclusive setting. 

1995 - Hollowood, Salisbury, Rainforth, Polembara 
found that children with and without disabilities in a 
model inclusive school, spent equal amounts of time 
on-task in instructional activities. Furthermore, 
these students were engaged in instruction as often 
or more frequently than children in non-inclusive 
regular and special education settings. (Exceptional 
Children) 
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Transparency 6a-1 



Summary of Legislation & Litigation 
Regarding Inclusion 



1954: Brown vs. Board of Education 

* declared “separate but equal” education 

not equal 

* set precedent for “discrimination suits” 

involving disabled children 

^964: Civil Rights Act 

* mandated desegregation 

* impetus to rights of disabled individuals to 

equal rights & opportunity in education, 
employment & housing 



1972: Mills vs. Board of Education 

* right to education 

* extended right to free public education to 
children with disabilities 



Transparency 6a-2 



1973 PL 93-112: Section 504-Rehabilitation Act 

* first federal civil rights law affecting 

individuals with disabilities 

* equal education & barrier free access 

* covers all physical & mental impairments 

that limit major life activites 

1975 PL 94-142-Education of All Handicapped 
Children 

* free & appropriate public education 

* individualized educational plans 
*least restrictive environment 

* access to school participation 

* non-discriminatory evaluation, due process 

& confidentiality 
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Transparency 6a-3 



1985 Regular Education Initiative 

* grassroots movement for restructuring 

school services 

* advocates par^ership between regular & 

special educators to deliver services in 
the least restrictive environment 

1986 PL99-457— Education of Handicapped Infants & 
Toddlers 

* extends services of PL94-142 to 

handicapped children less than 3 

1990 PL1 01 -476— Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) 

* amends & extends PL94-142 

* changes language to focus on individual 

instead of handicap 

* adds assistive technology 

* adds TBI (traumatic brain injury) and 

Autism 



ALASKA INCLUSION TRAINING MODULES: 
Building Inclusive Classrooms and Schools 




Module 2: Curriculum Modification & 

Instructional Adaptation in Inclusive Schools 

Susan Ryan, Ph.D. 

Marie Doyle, Ed.D. 



Module Series Edited by 
Susan Ryan, Ph.D. 
Diana Kmka 

First Edition: May, 1995 
Second Edition: May, 1997 



This module is part of the Regular Education Full Inclusion Project training module series funded in 
part by Grant # H029K20200 awarded by the United States Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education Programs to the University of Alaska Anchorage, School of Education and the University 
Affiliated Programs; and fimded via the Alaska Comprehensive System of Personnel Development, 
Alaska Department of Education. Module 1 is part of the inservice training series developed for the 
Anchorage School District. The content does not necessarily represent the position of the United States 
or the Alaska Department of Education or the Anchorage &hool District, and no official endorsement 
should be inferred. 

We extend our appreciation to the site participants involved in the Regular Education Full Inclusion 
Project during the 1992-1995 grant years, and to the multiple disabilities specialists at Special Education 
Service Agency for their assistance and support with various aspects of the projects. 

Prepared for Alaska Comprehensive System of Personnel Development for 1995 
dissemination only. Permissions granted for limited 1997 distribution. 
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Building Inclusive Classrooms and Schools 



Module 2 

Curriculum Modification and 
Instructional Adaptation in 
Inclusive Schools 



Module written by 
Susan Ryan-Vincek, Ph.D. 
Marie Doyle, Ed.D. 



Used with permission 



Curriculum Modification 
and Instructional 
Adaptation in Inclusive Schools 




Supporting the Needs of Students 
Who Experience Disablities in Regular Education 
Classrooms and Schools: 

A Training Module Series 



Susan Ryan-Vincek, Ph.D. 
Marie Doyle, Ed.D. 

Edited by: 

Susan Ryan-Vincek Ph.D. 

University of Alaska Anchorage 




Copyright 1994 by Susan Ryan-Vincek, Ph.D. 



All rights reserved. No part of this work covered by copyright may be 
reproduced without the express written permission of the copyright holder. 

Please contact: 

Susan Ryan-Vincek, Ph.D. 

University of Alaska Anchorage 
School of Education 
3211 Providence Drive 
Anchorage, Alaska 99508-8288 
(907) 786-4854 
(907) 786-1749 (FAX) 

Sample citation: 

Ryan-Vincek, S. and Doyle, M. (1995). Curriculum modification and 
instructional adaptation in inclusive schools. In S. Ryan-Vincek (Ed.), 
Supporting the needs of students who experience disabilities in 
regular education classrooms and schools: A training module sprip.s 
(pp. 1-100). Anchorage, AK: ASETS 



Additional copies may be purchased from: 

ASETS Printing 

2330 Nichols Street 

Anchorage, Alaska 99508 

(907) 279-6617 

(907) 278-7467 (FAX) 

Allow 2-3 Weeks for shipping and handling. 



This publication was developed, pursuant to grant number H029K20200 
from the Office of Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education. While grantees are encouraged to express freely their judge- 
ments in professional and technical matters, points of view do not neces- 
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OVERVIEW 

MODULE COMPONENTS 



This training module series is for building inclusive classrooms and schools contains 
four modules: 




( 1 ) Supponing Inclusion Through Collaborative Teaching Teams: 

(2) Curriculum Modification and Instmctional Adaptation in Inclusive 
Schools; 

(3) The Essential Partnerships Among Families, Communities, and 
Schools; 

and 

(4) Cooperative Learning and Inclusion. 




Key assumptions infused in each module include: 

( 1 ) targeting teams for training; 

(2) local decision making and choice format; and 

(3) supporting innovation,. risk taking and creativity. 

Targeting Teams for Training 



The primary target audience for this training is professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals working in schools. These individuals may include but not be limited to 
the regular education teacher, special education teacher, or collaborative educa- 
tor, teaching assistant, occupational and physical therapist, speech and language 
pathologist, principal, counselor, and social worker. Most schools use the team 
approach involving individuals from varying disciplines to provide educational 
services for students. The composition and configuration of teams will vary 
considerably across schools and districts. 



There are two main assumptions that underlie the movement towards inclusive 
schooling reflected in these training modules. First, schooling is for all children. 
This means that each educator must ask him or herself how things can change 
to accommodate all children. Second, the effort to make education meaningful 
for all children must be a commitment that is made by the team as a whole. Team 
members working together, sharing a common vision and philosophy of how all 
children can succeed in schools, is an assumption that is woven through these 
training modules. 







1 * 
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OVERVIEW 



Some inservice training is directed towards particular disciplines, such as 
teachers, assistants, principals, or specialists. This approach typically results in 
fragmentation of service delivery. As Bailey and his colleagues ( 1993) suggest 
the involvement of all team members, including administrators, in training 
increases the likelihood that fundamental change will occur both at the building 
and classroom level. With administrators and itinerant related service person- 
nels’ involvement in inservice training as members of teams, all team members 
will gain a better understanding of the process and substance of changing 
schooling for all children. 

We make the following recommendation regarding inservice training of teams 
using these modules: 

1 . Identify at least one team in a given school. This team should consist 
of all the individuals involved in providing services to that classroom. 

2. If possible identify other teams throughout the school or district. 

The key stakeholders in the school district need to be aware of the focus, content 
and process of the training. Whether or not administrators, staff development 
personnel, discipline administrators, or teacher union leaders are directly 
involved in the training, theses individuals should be aware of the nature of the 
training on developing inclusive schools and the types of programmatic, 
administrative, etc decisions that will likely result from the training. Ensuring 
either representation from varying disciplines, administrators and other key 
individuals will increase the likelihood that inservice training participants will 
feel that their effort is being spent in a meaningful and worthwhile endeavor. 

Local Decision Making and Choice 

Although the materials in these modules have been organized to be used in either 
an inservice or preservice program, there are many places where the facilitator 
can assist the trainees in choosing options such as readings, activities or 
assignments to engage in. The role of the facilitator is to provide a context in 
which to explore, practice, reflect and discuss issues as they relate to providing 
inclusive education. The ultimate goal of the training is for each participant to 
identify, and implement as part of the team, changes that need to occur to ensure 
quality education for all children. 

Supporting Innovation, Risktaking and Creativity 

These training modules are designed to encourage teachers, teaching assistants, 
principals, parents and related service personnel 
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Module Layout 

The modules are organized by section. Each section contains: (a) purpose; (b) 
learner outcomes: (c) section content; (d) readings: (e) activity; (f) assignment. 

Readings 

Selected readings are contained in each module. For the most part, each section 
will contain both required and additional readings. Selection of readings is the 
prerogative of the facilitator and should be based on current readings relevant 
to the participants enrolled in the course/workshop. 

Activities 

Activities are included in each section of each module. Site facilitators can lead 
these activities at the weekly meetings with participants, or encourage partici- 
pants to complete the activities at their individual sites. Activities are designed 
in an effort to allow participants an opportunity to practice and examine the 
contents of the section. 

Assignments 

Each section contains section assignments. These assignments are designed to 
be completed in collaboration with other team members. Each module contains 
several large assignments. Facilitators may wish to substitute assignments or 
omit select assignments in order to concentrate on other more appropriate ones. 

Note to Mentors: 

1. Identify all direct and indirect members of your team. 

2. Contact each person and organize an initial meeting time. 

3. Present an overview of the four modules. 

4. As a group discuss the following issues: 

• When, where and how often will you meet? (We recommend that you 
meet weekly for one hour.) 

• Identify how you will structure your weekly meetings. You may want 
to use the meeting format presented in the Collaborative Teaming 
Module. 

• Identify in what specific ways you will be available to support the 
teams. 
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If individual teams are interested in working together to complete 
either written or video assignments discuss how that will occur. 

Provide options for assignments that may require more time to 
complete. 

Contact project director with any questions. 



require less reading reviews for participants 

allow participants to select the activities they would liketo complete 

combine assignments 

reschedule due dates 



Specific Section Options 
Options: 



# 
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SECTION 1 
INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this first section is to provide an orientation to the philosophy 
and framework of this module. We recognize that curriculum modification 
and innovative instructional approaches are critical to the successful inclu- 
sion into the regular education classroom of children who experience dis- 
abilities. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Understand the purpose and values of full inclusion and the need for 
curriculum modification and innovative instruction. 

2. Complete an assessment of classroom/school practices. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Values and Assumptions 

The Curriculum and Instructional Modifications and Adaptations module 
rests on five key assumptions. 

1. Belonging. All smdents belong. It is an inherent right of every human 
being. It is not our intention to mold students “into carbon copies of 
normalcy, all having uniform abilities” (Kuhn, 1992). Rather we seek 
to propose ways in which all students who experience disabilities 
belong in their homes, schools and communities. Diversity and differ- 
ences should be celebrated. We reference Norman Kuhn to illustrate 
this value. 

“What is needed is a collective effort among all of us to search for 
ways to foster a sense of belonging in our schools, not only for 
students, but for the staff as well. For when we are able to rely on 
our peers’ individual strengths rather than expecting to attain 
complete mastery in all areas, then belonging begins to precede 
achievement, and we may be welcomed into community not 
because of our perfection, but because of our inherent natural and 
individual capacities” (pg. 38). 

2. Interdependence. For so long we have pushed to have smdents who 
experience severe disabilities achieve independence. In a world and 
community in which interdependence is more the outcome we are 
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suggesting that we need to embrace the concept of people needing 
people. People living in rural and remote communities are very interde- 
pendent on each other. 

Natural Proportions & Natural Supports. Natural proportions in 
schools refers to a distribution of individuals in the school that reflects 
the diversity and proportion of individuals in the larger community. 

The principle of natural proportions related to students who experience 
severe disabilities applies to placement into school buildings as well as 
involvement in regular classes. 

In rural Alaska this is often an easy and common occurrence. 
However, in larger villages students who experience disabilities 
are often isolated in one resource or segregated classroom or all 
integrated into on particular regular education classroom. The 
principle of natural proportions would suggest that the child with a 
disability would attend the school and classroom that he or she 
would attend if she did not experience a disability. In this sense, 
one would see 1 % of the classroom composed of students who 
experience disabilities. (In our population, only 1 % of individuals 
experience a severe disability). 

The principle of natural proportions implies that students would be 
represented in classrooms where they would be if they did not have 
a disability, rather than artificially grouped in separate self con- 
tained classrooms or resource rooms. Approaching natural propor- 
tions in individual schools requires planning at the district level 
and frequently, multi-district level given the prevalence of coop- 
erative and intermediate district programs or school resource and 
segregated classrooms all established to serve learners with moder- 
ate or severe disabilities (York & Vandercook, 1989). 

Natural supports usuaUy refer to people who are typically available 
in a given environment and who can provide assistance to an 
individual with disabilities. For example, in a rural school the 
other classmates and the regular education classroom teacher can 
be natural supports to the student who experiences disabilities. 
Classmates and the regular education classroom teacher know 
about the demands, expectations, and opportunities in the regular 
class. They are in the best position to make these known to the 
child with the disabilities (York & Vandercook. 1989). 
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4. Friendships. We believe that all children should have an opponunity 
to develop friends. All students should be a part of their school and 
community. Friendships are developed at the very basic level from 
opponunities to share common activities, interests and experiences. 
This can only occur if children who experience disabilities have fre- 
quent and continual connection with other children in their school and 
community. 

5. Great Expectations. Outcomes for children who experience disabili- 
ties need not be predetermined or limited. Children should receive 
encouragement and support to strive for the dreams and goals that they 
have. The future should not be limited or dictated by bureaucratic 
paperwork, district policy or building level limitations. All children 
should have the opportunity to fulfill their dreams. 



Importance of Curriculum and Instruction 
Modifications & Adaptations to Inclusion 

Life and schooling in America are changing. Outcomes that were sought for 
students in public schools fifty years ago are no longer relevant. .Si mil ar 
challenges are facing schools in rural Alaska. Children and adults are inter- 
acting with other people from different family structures, cultures, and 
languages. “The abilities of people with diverse backgrounds and character- 
istics to live harmoniously in an increasingly interdependent world will be 
influenced by society’s decision to pursue inclusion-oriented or separate 
schooling for various groups” (Giangreco, 1992, p. 243). 

The major goals of engaging in the modification of curricula and implement- 
ing innovative best practice strategies include: 

a) value, accept and understand human diversity and interdependence; 

b) increase the likelihood that children who experience disabilities will 
participate meaningfully in regular education classrooms; 

c) community and parental involvement. What do they think about inclu- 
sion? The more they know what is going on within the school, the more 
they would appreciate what the teachers are trying to do. 
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HANDOUT 1.1 

ASSESSMENT TOOL FOR TEACHERS 

On a scale of ( 1= does not exist) to five (5= Exists at a very high level) check the box 
which you feel best represents the current status of services described in the left-hand 
column, you may explain your rating. 



Description 


1 


~r 


i 


“T" 


5 


1. 


A commitment to educating ail students 
within the community school and your classroom. 












2. 


Students are grouped in your class by their own 
age and groups are labeled by number, grade level, 
rather than by disability. 












3. 


There is common lunch, recess and transportation 
for all students. 












4. 


The school and classroom are accessible. 












5. 


Class resources, including funding, serve ail 
students fairly. 












6. 


There is a common schedule for ail children 
in your classroom. 












7. 


A class plan exists for integration of 
people with disabilities. 












8. 


Teaching methodologies you use in your classroom 
encourage students to learn cooperatively. 












9. 


Your teaching approaches recognize that students 
live, play, and work in a larger society. 












10. 


All children are placed in valued roles 
(children with disabilities are not the only children 
who receive “help” from their peers). 












11. 


You access the support that you need via your 
administration, district and other teachers. 












12. 


You utilize the wisdom of other people including 
parents, other teachers, community members in 
developing strategies for integration. 




' 








Adapted from Assessment Tool for Schools, Regular Lives Now 
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OVERHEAD 1.1 



“Creating classrooms that honor 
and respect all children and all of 
their differences is an ongoing, 
time-consuming chaIlenge...The 
most important thing that teachers 
can do is explore their own under- 
standings, values, and beliefs 
about diversity...Only by exploring 
our own personal histories and 
experiences can we attempt to un- 
derstand and challenge the effects 
of our upbringing so that we may 
create inclusive classrooms that 
model social justice and equality.” 
(Shapon-Shevin, 1992, p. 34). 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 




















“We refer to a curriculum that helps 
■ all children make sense of their 
experiences as a curriculum rich 
in meaning. T hat is our short- 
hand expression for lessons 
that are concept-and theme- 
based and much more. This 
curriculum emphasizes 
knowledge worth taking 
C time to probe and ex- 
plore — perhaps a week, a 
month, or longer (Oakes 
& Lipton, 1990, p. 82). 



“Teachers will become in- 
creasingly aware of the role of 
the classroom climate in the 
creation of powerful learning 
experiences for and with stu- 
dents” (Ford, Davem, and 
Schnorr, 1992, p. 60). 
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READINGS 

Sapon-Shevin. M. (1992). Celebrating diversity, creating community; 

Curriculum that honors and builds on differences. In S. Stainback & W. 
Stainback. (Eds). Curriculum considerations in inclusive classrooms: 
Facilitating learning for all students . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes (p. 19-36). 

Stainback, S., Stainback, W., Jackson, J.H. (1992). Toward inclusive classrooms. 
In S. Stainback & W. Stainback, (Eds) Curriculum considerations in 
inclusive classrooms: Facilitating learning for all students. Baltimore: Paul 
H. Brookes (p. 3-18). 

APPLICATION ACTIVITY/ ASSIGNMENT 

Activity #1 

Choose a convenient time for both the teacher, parent, teaching assistant, 
special educator and the building principal. View "Kids Belong Together’. 
Discuss the video as a group. Include in your discussion issues such as the 
following; 

* share your general reactions to the video 

* what were the underlying values regarding education? 

* how was the child who experiences a disability included in 
the school and/or classroom? 

* describe the specific application this video has to your setting 
Assignment #1 

After completing the readings answer the questions in Handout 1.1. Discuss 
your responses with each other as well as your building principal and special 
education teacher and parent. In your journal respond to the following 
questions: 

* what issues arose from this assessment that you were surprised about? 

* during your discussion with your principal and special education team 
member what issues seemed to be focused on? 

* are there any particular areas in your classroom that you will look at 
doing things a different way as a result of this section? 

* are there areas in your school itself that your team wants to investigate 
and think differently about? 
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REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Enter your thoughts and reactions to the questions posed in Activity 1 and 
Assignment 1. You can also include any reactions or participant comments 
that you have regarding your teams collaboration on these activities. 
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SECTION 2 

WHAT IS CURRICULUM? 



PURPOSE 

In this section we offer a definition of curriculum. Our intent is to help the 
reader view curriculum in a broad sense in order to facilitate inclusion in the 
classroom through curriculum planning and modification. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will define the term curriculum. 

2. Participants will select five curricular goals for th classroom and ex- 
plore ways to help special need students achieve those goals. 

Stop and do Activity #1 now 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Curriculum is more than subject matter. The curriculum is not only the 
official list of courses offered by the school, but also the purposes, content, 
activities, and organization of the educational program actually created in the 
schools by teachers, students, and administrators. The purpose of curriculum 
is to provide students with learning experiences in order to reach a set of 
educational outcomes. The aims and goals of schooling in today’s society are 
broad in scope. Most educators strive to help students achieve more than the 
mastery of knowledge typically outlined in the school’s scope and sequence. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

The grand aims of education include the following: to cultivate knowledge, 
to sustain and improve the society, and to foster the well being of individuals 
(Walker & Soltis, 1992). 

Transmission of Knowledge 

It is generally accepted that students should gain a basic level of knowledge 
in school. Traditionally, the focus of the curriculum in this area has included 
language (the ability to read, write, speak, and listen), command of basic 
computation skills, and mastery of basic facts and theories in fundamental 
subjects (science and social studies). 

In today’ society, however, mastery of knowledge and basic skills is not 
enough, “In an age when people struggle to keep pace with the growing body 
of worldwide information available, the ability to find strategies and pro- 
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cesses for retrieving and utilizing this information is viewed as a critical 
outcome of education” (Ford. Davem, & Schnorr, 1992, p. 38). While there 
is continued focus on the transmission of knowledge, today’s curriculum also 
includes an emphasis on critical thinking, problem solving, self-directed 
learning, and fostering a desire to learn in students. 

The Curriculum and Society 

The schools in American society are often called upon to act as an agent of 
change. Schooling provides a bridge between what is and what might be, 
between reality and the ideal. Curriculum aims related to the social role of 
education include the following: 

Civic responsibility 

Vocational preparation 

Development of Democratic attitudes 

Health 

Personal and social adjustment 
Ethical values and behaviors 
Concern for the welfare of others 

In recent years many social forces have impacted the curriculum. School are 
expected to prepare a workforce for a postindustrial society, prepare for 
global economic competition, foster integration of racial, economic, and 
social groups, and so on (Walker & Soltis, 1992). We live in an unstable and 
continuously changing world. The school curriculum should provide the 
tools to ensure every person’s attainment of productive and responsible 
membership in a democratic society. 

The Curriculum and the Individual 

Schools and the school curriculum should help each student realize his or her 
potential. Curricular aims related to this educational outcome include the 
following: 

Self-realization 

Self-esteem, emotional stability, mental health 
Creative expression 
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Cultivation of personal talents and interests 
Wise use of leisure time 



Preparation for contemporary life 
Health and safety (Walker & Soltis, 1992). 

Educational Outcomes for All Students 

The grand aims of education should apply to ALL students in a democratic 
society. Each teacher makes a contribution to the overall outcomes of school- 
ing. Greater emphasis may be placed on one of the aims or goals depending 
on the needs of the student. Decisions about which outcome should be a 
priority for an individual or group of students are made every day by class- 
room teachers. ALL students, however, can and should work toward the 
SAME broad outcomes of education. “What will differ is the level at which 
these outcomes are achieved and the degree of emphasis placed on each of 
them” (Ford, Davem, & Schnorr, 1992, p. 40). 





STOP AND DO ACTIVITY 2 NOW 



O 



STOP AND DO ASSIGNMENT 1 
and Assignment #2 Now 
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THE HIDDEN CURRICULUM 

The hidden or implicit curriculum is not addressed through regular curricu- 
lum planning but nevertheless influences what and how smdents learn. 

The curriculum is what the school provides or fosters, intended or unin- 
tended. 

Climates are created in schools and classrooms. These climates transmit a set 
of values to students. School climate influences how and what students learn. 
The climate in a school or classroom can make the difference between 
students learning to: 

Trust themselves and one another - or be fearful and suspicious; 

Deal with problems through communication - or be 
silent, avoidant, or aggressive; 

Support one another - or strive to outdo one another; 

Respect one another - or ridicule and ostracize one another; 

Consider the perspective of others - or view their own 
perspective as the only one with legitimacy; 

Direct their own learning - or become dependent on the 

authority figure for motivation and discipline (Ford, Davera, & Schnorr, 
1992). 

Socialization and enculmration are important aspects of school learning. 
Smdents learn how society operates through many of the activities they 
participate in at school. Often these activities are not planned or a part of the 
written curriculum. They do provide students with powerful information 
about their social world and their place in it. Learning occurs as smdents 
interact with friends, play games, eat lunch together, plan programs, take 
turns being the line leader, participate in story time,, field day, presentations, 
holiday programs, sports activities, dances, and extra-curricular clubs. When 
we consistently isolate and exclude children, we deny all smdents important 
oppormnities for learning. 



STOP AND DO ACTIVITY 3 NOW 
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ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY #1- WHAT IS CURRICULUM? 

Before you complete this section, write a definition of curriculum. The 
teacher and teacher assistant should share their definitions and understand- 
ings about curriculum and develop a definition that represents a common 
view of curriculum. 

ACTIVITY #2- THE GOALS OF SCHOOLING 

Review handout 2. 1 

Select five goals to emphasize in your classroom this year. 

Reflect on these questions: 

1 . Are these goals appropriate for all students in the class? 

2. How can we help our Special needs student work towards these goals? 

ACTIVITY #3 THE HIDDEN CURRICULUM 
Review handout 2.2 

Check the items that are valued in your classroom. 

Reflect on these questions: 

1. What lessons are the children in my classroom learning about themselves? 

2. What lessons are the students in my class learning about others? 

3. What social values are the students in my classroom learning? 

4. Are all students participaung in all aspects of schooling in some way? 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

ASSIGNMENT #1 



WHAT IS CURRICULUM? 



Write a one page paper outlining the curriculum goals you selected for 
panicular focus in the classroom. Include ideas, questions, and/or concerns 
that emerged related to helping smdents with special needs achieve these 
goals. 



ASSIGNMENT #2 
Read: 

Ford, A., Davem, L., & Schnorr, R. (1992). Inclusive education: "‘Making 
sense” of the curriculum. In S. Stainback & W. Stainback, (Eds.). 
Curriculum consideration in inclusive classrooms. Facilitating learning 
for all smdents. Baltimore: Paul H. Brooks (p.37-61). 

2. Review the definition of curriculum you developed at the beginning of 
this section. Discuss and revise your definition in light of the material in this 
section. Write a one page paper outlining and defending your definition of 
curriculum. 

Share this with the special educator, building principal, and the parent. 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 




It is no longer acceptable to offer a rich curriculum 
filled with worthwhile content to the advanced smdents 
and a mishmash of endless review and worksheets to 
the rest of the children (O’Neal, 1990). 

The goal must be to create a community that embraces 
differences, uses children’s differences as part of the 
curriculum, and respects children’s differences through- 
out all aspects of the school program 
(Sapon-Sheven, 1992). 



Curriculum is ail things children leam in school, 
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HANDOUT #2.1 



GOALS I WANT TO EMPHASIZE 

1. Leam how to be a good citizen 

2. Leam how to respect and get along with people who think, 
dress, and act differently 

3. Leam about and try to understand the changes that take place in 
the world 

4. Develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening 

5. Understand and practice democratic ideas and ideals 

6. Leam how to examine and use information 

7. Understand and practice skills of family living 

8. Leam to respect and get along with people with whom we work 
and live 

9. Develop skills to enter a specific field of work 

10. Leam how to be a good manager of money, property, and 
resources 

1 1. Develop a desire for learning now and in the future 

12. Leam how to use leisure time 

13. practice and understand the ideas of health and safety 

14. Appreciate culture and beauty in the world 

15. Gain information needed to make job selections 

16. Develop pride in work and feelings of self-worth 

17. Develop good character and self-respect 

18. Develop skills in mathematics and science 

19. 

20 . 
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THE HBDDEN CURRICULUM 

THINGS THAT ARE VALUED IN MY CLASSROOM: 
_ maintenance of order 

_ democratic procedures 
_ autocratic procedures 

_ individual dignity 

_ flexibility 

_ competition and contests 
_ concern for others 

_ mistakes 

_ questions 

_ the right answer 

_ creative ideas 

_ cooperative learning 

_ obedience 

_ participatory decision making 

_ listening 

_ diversity 

_ conformity 

_ humor 

_ ability groups 

_ due process 

_ a high degree of interaction 
_ silence 
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READINGS 



Ford, A., Davem. L., & Schnorr, R. (1992). Inclusive education: “Making sense" of 
the curriculum. In S. Stainback & W. Stainback. (Eds.). Curriculum 
consideration in inclusive classrooms. Facilitating learning for all students 
(pp. 37-61). Baltimore; Paul H. Brooks 
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SECTION 3 

WHY SHOULD WE MODIFY CURRICULUM? 



PURPOSE 

In this section we offer a rationale for curriculum modification to meet the 
learning needs of all smdents. Current research on learning suggests inclu- 
sive classrooms benefit all students. Current thinking related to instmctional 
reform supports curriculum modification for all smdents and best practice 
guidelines for inclusive classrooms. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. The participants will be able to identify 5 reasons for modifying the 
regular education curriculum to meet the needs of smdents who experience 
disabilities. 

2. The participants will gather and summarize information on the level of 
agreement and need for improvement of best practices within your school 
from at least five individuals including the building principal, other teachers 
and teaching assistants, support service personnel, students, parents and other 
community members. 

3. The participants in conjunction with the building principal and special 
education teacher will select and prioritize best practices to be improved in 
their school. 

4. The participants in conjunction with the building principal and special 
education teacher will develop action plans to move towards meeting the 
priorities identified in the best practice guideline forms. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Research on Learning 

The American Psychological Association (1991) recently developed a set of 
learner-centered psychological principles based on current research findings 
in cognitive science. These principles take into account psychological factors 
that are primarily internal to the learner, while recognizing external environ- 
mental or contextual factors that interact with these internal factors. Five 
learner-centered principles are particularly relevant for teachers interested in 
developing inclusive classrooms. Each principle is listed in Handout 3.1 
followed by learning and instmctional implications for educational practice. 
Learning implications expand on the relation of each principle to the indi- 
vidual learner, and the interaction between internal and external factors in the 
learning process. Instmctional implications provide guidelines that pertain to 
the impact of each principle on educational practice. 




HANDOUT 3.1 




Principles of Learning 

PRINCIPLE 1; Individuals proceed through discrete, identifiable progres- 
sions of physical, intellectual, emotional, and social development that are a 
function of unique genetic and environmental factors. 



Learning Implications: 

Children learn best when material is appropriate to their developmental level, 
presented in an enjoyable and interesting way, while at the same time chal- 
lenging their intellectual, emotional, physical, and social development. 
Unique environmental factors (e.g., the quality of language interactions 
between adult and child and parental involvement in the child’s schooling) 
can influence development in each area. Application of materials that are 
developmentally appropriate still takes into consideration that these activities 
and materials are age appropriate and preserve the dignity of the student. 

Instructional Implications: 

* Effective instructional materials and curricula are appropriate to the 
unique intellectual, emotional, physical, and social, characteristics of 
students. 

* Effective instructional practices are flexible in matching individual smdent 
needs with variations in instructional format and processes, including 
content, structure, strategies, and social 

settings. 

* Effective instructional practices for developmental diversity 
emphasize respect and acceptance of differences and discourage 
stigmatizing (e.g., grade level retention, isolation of children with 
special needs). 

* Effective schools are prepared to present materials at different 
developmental levels to same-aged children. 

PRINCPLE 2. Learning is facilitated by social, interactions and communica- 
tion with others in a variety of flexible, diverse (cross-age, culmre, ability; 
family background, etc.), and adaptive instructional settings. 
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Learning Implications: 

Learning is facilitated by including diverse settings that allow the learner to 
interact with a variety of students from different cultural and family back- 
grounds, interests, abilities and values. Divergent and flexible thinking as 
well as social competence and moral development are encouraged in learning 
settings that allow for and respect and welcome diversity. 

Instructional Implications: 

* Effective strategies for grouping students for learning activities 
provide for an appropriate diversity of abilities, ages , cultures, 
and other stable individual differences. 

* Effective practices for evaluating smdent learning and fostering 
learning goals are formed around the notion of personal achievement, 
rather than comparisons with the performance of others. 

* Effective schools and classrooms facilitate and encourage 
cooperation and standards that engender respect for diversity and 
individual differences, and discourage practices such as labeling 
and ability tracking that disrespect these differences. 

* Effective instructional settings include those that attend to 
meaningful activities (e.g., apprenticeship settings) 
wherein knowledge can be contexmalized and anchored to 
meaningful and relevant prior knowledge and experience. 

* Effective practices include cross-age and peer mtoring models. 

Effective curricula avoid reliance on grade level materials that 
are too easy for fast-learning students and too difficult for slow- 
leaming smdents. 

PRINCIPLE 3. Self-esteem facilitates learning and is heightened when 
individuals are in respectful and caring relations with others who see their 
potential, genuinely appreciate their unique talents, and accept them as 
individuals. 

Learning Implications: 

An individual’s access to higher-order, healthier levels of thinking, feeling 
and behaving is facihtated by quality personal relationships. Teachers’ states 
of mind, stability, trust, and caring are preconditions for establishing a sense 
of belonging and positive climate for learning. 
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Instructional Implications: 

* Effective learning environments are warm, comfortable, 
supportive; they provide a climate in which students’ insecurities 
are alleviated and they feel a sense of belonging. 

Effective instructional practices that foster quality adult/student 
relationships based on understanding and mutual respect 
reciprocally reduce levels of stress and insecurity in students and 
teachers. 

* Effective school management provides students, teachers, and 
parents with input into and responsibility for curriculum, 
discipline rules, and other policies and practices to fiilly address a 
secure and supportive climate for students and teachers. 

PRINCIPLE 4: Although basic principles of learning, motivation, and 
effective instruction apply to all learners regardless of ethnicity, race, gender, 
presence or absence of a disability, religion, or socioeconomic status, learn- 
ers differ in their preferences for learning mode and strategies, the pace at 
which they learn, and unique capabilities in particular areas. 

Learning Implications: 

The same basic principles of learning, motivation, and effective instruction 
apply to all learners. At the same time, however, learners have unique capa- 
bilities and talents, and have acquired different preferences for how they like 
to learn and the pace at which they leam. In addition, it must be recognized 
that learning outcomes are an interactional and interdependent function of 
student differences, as well as curricular and environmental conditions. 

Instructional Implications: 

* Effective instructional practices ensure that ail students have 
experience with (a) teachers interested in their area of 
instruction, (b) positive role modeling and mentoring, (c) 
constructive and regular student evaluations, (d) high teacher 
expectations, and (e) use of questioning skills to actively involve 
them in the learning process. 

* Effective learning environments provide individualized standards and 
requirements for ail students, while showing respect for cultural 
diversity, developmental and other differences. 
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^ Effective schools accommodate differences in intelligence and 
other special talents in the musical, spacial, and social domains. 

PRINCIPLE 5: Beliefs and thoughts, resulting from prior learning and based 
on unique interpretations of external experiences and messages, become each 
individual’s basis for constructing reality or interpreting life experiences. 



Learning Implications: 



Unique cognitive constructions form a basis for beliefs about and attitudes 
toward others. Awareness and understanding of these phenomena allow 
greater choice in what one believes, more control over the degree to which 
one’s beliefs influences one’s actions, and an ability to see and to take into 
account others’ point of view. The cognitive and social development of a 
child and the way that child interprets life experiences is a product of prior 
schooling and home and community factors. 

Instructional Implications: 







Effective curriculum materials and activities help smdents 
increase self-awareness and understanding and in turn, assist 
students to understand different individuals, as well as different 
social and reUgious groups. 



* Effective learning materials and activities encourage students to 
see positive qualities in ail groups of learners, regardless of race, 
sex, culmre, physical handicap, or other differences. 



* Effective curricula also include activities that promote empathy 
and understanding, respect for individual differences, and valuing 
of different perspectives. 




STOP AND DO ACTIVITY #1 NOW 
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CONTENT FOCUS (CONTINUED) 

Best Practice Guidelines for Meeting the Needs of All Students in Local 
Schools in Rural Alaska through Curriculum Modifications 

This section is adapted from the Vermont Implementing Best Practices for 
All Students in T heir Local Schools (Fox & William’s, 1991). The guide- 
lines are values underlying beliefs as research supported best practices for 
implementing educational programs for students who experience severe 
disabilities in the regular educational classroom in their local schools. 

The developers of this module seek to develop curriculum modification 
strategies that will ensure that learners who experience severe disabilities 
become capable, involved and connected individuals. The guidelines, 
consistent with their original author’s intention (Fox & William’s, 1989, p. 
2), were modified to be standards for determining school involvement and 
panicipation for students who experience severe disabilities in mral Alaska. 

School Life and Atmosphere in Rural Alaska 

Common values and philosophy. The school has a philosophy statement 
and objectives that are developed by administrators, staff, students, parents, 
school board members, and other community members such as village elders 
and that reflect the school’s commitment to meeting the individual needs of 
all students in age-appropriate general education and community settings. 

Atmosphere of caring. The school atmosphere is established by all school 
members and helps foster every students feeling of self esteem, establishes 
high achievement expectations for ail students, and encourages the develop- 
ment of caring personal relationships among all students and staff. 

Recognition of accomplishments. The school provides many opportunities 
to acknowledge and celebrate the accomplishments of staff, students parents, 
administrators, community members. 

Lifelong learning. The school acknowledges the need for improvement and 
lifelong learning by having a professional development plan that includes 
regular inservices, technical assistance, peer coaching, observations and 
mentoring. 

Establishment of ongoing supports. The school has an established system 
of instmctional support for all children and staff that is developed by admin- 
istration, staff, students, parents, and other community members. 
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Collaborative Planning in Schools in Rural Alaska 

Practicing collaboration. The school has a system for providing training to 
all staff members to become proficient at functioning in a collaborative 
manner. 

Time. The school provides time during school hours for support teams to 
meet and for individual team members to provide support to other teachers, 
students and parents. 

Specified roles. The roles of each teaching team member are specified by 
the team, agreed upon, and supportive of the educational needs of the indi- 
vidual students. 

Respect for Differences in Rural Alaskan Schools 

Social responsibility. The school curriculum provides structured opportuni- 
ties for students to leam about and appreciate individual differences among 
people. 

Activity involvement. The school provides opportunity for all students to 
be involved in extra curricular activities. 

Curriculum Planning Sensitive to Life in Rural Alaska 

Meaningful participation. The school’s curriculum is developed by teach- 
ers/staff, parents, students, administrators and community members with an 
emphasis to community and societal issues as well as age appropriate content 
(e.g., language arts, math, history, arts, science, health, etc.) and process 
oriented (problem solving and collaboration skills) which promote meaning- 
ful participation in activities in school, home, and coimnunity for all stu- 
dents. 

Meaningful outcomes. The school’s curriculum for students who experi- 
ence disabilities contain evaluation criterion that include performance out- 
comes that are meaningful. 

Delivery of Instructional Support Services in Rural Alaskan Settings 

Inclusive supportive staff. The support services and staff are integrated and 
incorporated into ongoing school and community activities and not separate 
from the regular education curriculum and activities. 

Pull out services tied to student’s need. The decision to pull a child out of 
the regular education classroom is made by the team based upon documenta- 
tion that the child’s needs can not be achieved through the use of supplemen- 
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tary aids and services in the regular education classroom. 

Child’s priority areas. Pull out services to meet student needs which 
cannot be met through ongoing activities, are scheduled during activities that 
are determined by the team to be low priority for the student. 

Inclusive support services. Support services for the delivery of instruc- 
tional services include support to not only the student who experiences a 
disability but additionally to teachers, staff, administrators, teaching assis- 
tants, volunteers, and other people that are identified. 

Individualized Instruction for Students in Rural Alaskan Schools 

Use of a variety of teaching methods. The school provides opportunities 
for all staff to become proficient at using a variety of instructional methods 
including cooperative learning, incidental teaching, computer-assisted 
instruction. These methods are matched to individual student needs, and 
incorporate methods into ongoing activities. 

Use of a variety of instructional groupings. Teachers use a variety of 
instructional groups that are matched to the individual needs of the student. 
This does not mean ability grouping but rather grouping to support the 
individual needs of each smdents. 

Use of a variety of “teachers”. The school acknowledges that many indi- 
viduals can be “teachers”. Instraction can be provided by peer tutors, volun- 
teers, village elders, teaching assistants, peer mentors, teachers and adminis- 
trators and parents. Again, these “teachers” are matched to the needs of the 
individual smdents. 

Use of a variety of materials. The school provides a variety of instructional 
materials such as pictures, computers, video, telephones, textbooks, journals, 
articles to facilitate the learning of all children. 

Acceptance of a variety of responses. The school acknowledges that 
children can demonstrate their skill and knowledge of a particular curricular 
area through a variety of responses. The school ensures that teachers incor- 
porate the concept of alternative assessment to allow smdents to demonstrate 
their acquisition of a particular skill. 

Monitoring and Data based decisions. Teachers maintain clear lessons and 
information on what is taught and the outcomes that smdents make. These 
data assist in fumre curricular planning. 

Schedules. The teacher maintains a current daily schedule. 
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School as Community Center 

Free access. The school allows free access to parents and families. 

Information. There is information available that is current and accurate that 
is available to all families regarding services and supports that are offered in 
their community. 

Decision making. The family is a key player in their child’s education and 
is involved in all decisions. 



HANDOUTS 

HANDOUT 3.1 

Best Practice Guidelines for Meeting the Needs of all Students in Local 
Schools (Fox & Williams, 1991 p. 6-10). 

HANDOUT 3.2 

Best Practice Survey Summary Chart (Fox & Williams, 1991. Appendix 
A) 

HANDOUT 3.3 

Best Practice Selection Worksheet (Fox & Williams, 1991. Appendix A) 
HANDOUT 3.4 

Action Plan (Fox & Williams, 1991. Appendix A) 

READINGS 

Ferguson, D., & Jeanchild, L. (1992). It’s not a matter of method: Thinking 
about how to implement curricular decisions. In S. Stainback & W. 
Stainback, (Eds.), Curriculum considerations in inclusive classrooms: 
Facilitating learning for all students . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes, p. 159- 
173. 

Fox, T., & Williams, W. (1991). Implementing best practice guidelines for 

meeting the needs of all students in local schools . Burlington, VT: Center for 
Develpmental Disabilities. 
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ACTIVITY 

Consider the five principles of learning. Which ones do you currently 
integrate into your classroom teaching? Discuss. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1. After completing the section content and the readings review all the 
handouts. Identify the five individuals with whom you will conduct the 
following assignment. Remember that the principal, parent of the student 
who experiences a disability, and the special educator must be among the 
five individuals with whom you complete this task. Next, share the readings 
and section content with these individuals. You can provide them with their 
own copy or simply summarize and discuss the content with them over ‘ 
coffee and refreshments. Provide them with a copy of the Vermont Best 
Practice Guidelines for Meeting the Needs of All Students in Local Schools 
(Fox & Williams, 1991, Appendix A). Ask them to take about 30 minutes to 
fill it out. You can leave it with them and allow time to complete it. Collect 
these surveys from all five participants and 

2. Complete the best practice summary chart. Next, 

3. Reconvene your five participants and complete the Vermont Best Prac- 
tice Selection Worksheet. This activity will identify the system, policy and 
training needs that you will want to address. Next, 

4. As a group complete the Vermont Action Plan form. 

5. As a group consider the following questions: 

*What new information did you learn about your school? 

*How can you go about meeting the goals that you set? 

*Can students, school staff, families and community members meet 
together in a supportive fashion to improve your school? 

Enter your reactions and new insights into your journal. 

REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Enter reactions from Activity and Assignments in your reflective journal. 
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SECTION 4 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CURRICULUM 
MODIFICATION 

PURPOSE 

In this section we offer a condensed list of simple strategies or principles that 
can be used to facilitate inclusion through curriculum modification. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will identify and describe 5 principles that facilitate full inclu- 
sion. 

2. Participants will critically analyze the video “The Way to Go” and identify at 
■ least 5 areas in which there may be inconsistencies in the examples provided. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Establishing a School Philosphy 

Change can occur in an organization, school, community or classroom as a 
result of a number of activities or events. Traditionally, change is thought of 
as trickling down, from the “administration” or any higher level in the 
organization. This however, is not always the case. Some of the most 
profound change in society and the world has come from a small group of 
committed individuals. This type of change would be characterized as 
“bubble up”. 

Given this, we also recommend that each program, classroom and school 
have a philosophy regarding the promotion of inclusion. Ferguson and Asch 
(1989) suggest, “Integration is not an experiment to be tested, but a value to 
be followed” (p. 137). The building principal, the community elders, and the 
school board can be instrumental in establishing a philosophy that all chil- 
dren can learn and belong in the mainstream of their school and community 
life. To accomplish this, the community and school may need the encour- 
agement, support and assistance of parents, teachers and students to enable 
schools to change. This is our first recommendation; develop a school and 
classroom philosophy. 

Use Common Sense 

Teaching is hard work. All students, and especially students who experience 
severe disabilities need teachers who are creative, innovative, talented and 
exciting. These students also need teachers who have their feet planted 
firmly on the ground. Teachers who are able to integrate concepts and best 
practice philosophy and strategies into the real world, are those teachers who 
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balance their innovations with common sense. Therefore, our second strat- 
egy is to acknowledge that often the supports, the resources, the materials the 
programs that will assist the student the most are the ones that are generated 
by using simple common sense. 



Integrate Concepts, Techniques, Professionals, Materials 

The third strategy is to integrate adults, students, techniques, materials and 
concepts. Integration is not just a lofty, philosophical statement. Integration 
includes some very specific elements. Teachers will discover that integrat- 
ing adults, materials, concepts, and techniques will ensure that the concept of 
integration goes beyond philosophy or rhetoric. Using a variety of tech- 
niques, materials, and settings will increase the likelihood that children who 
experience disabilities gain from the inclusion settings. 

Adults will recognize that no one person has ail the expertise required to 
meet the diverse needs of ail students. Sharing responsibilities and workload 
will help ensure that quality teaching is provided for ail students. 



Promote Support 

Understanding, acceptance and support for inclusion of students who experi- 
ence disabilities can start with one person, one classroom and one building. 
Successful demonstration projects that encourage school personnel and 
parents to visit can be very helpful in promoting widespread acceptance and 
support (Stainback & Stainback, 1988). 

One of the key strategies to successfully implement an inclusive program is 
the recognition that no single type of support can provide the range of assis- 
tance needed by the teachers and students in inclusive classrooms. We have 
come to realize that generally there is a need to blend a set of interconnecting 
and varying supports into a comprehensive and coordinated linked system of 
supports. The following lists illustrates the type and variety of supports that 
can be offered. 

*informal and formal consultation between teachers and principals 

*integration task force 

*teams 



*cooperative learning groups 
*peer tutoring 
*community volunteers 



*buddy systems 
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Develop Local Neworks of Support 

Suppon available on the local level is the most effective tvpe of suppon. A 
popular bumper sticker notes this recommendation: “think globally, act 
locally”. In the following section of this module we will discuss the concept 
of “circle of friends”. This strategy has been developed to facilitate the use 
of local students, teachers, friends and neighbors in the support of a student 
who experiences disabilities. 

Provide Instruction Naturally 

Using the natural setting, natural materials and natural activities underlies the 
concept of providing instruction naturally. In other words, capitalizing on 
the materials, people, activities that are characteristic of the setting will help 
insure that simple solutions are used before expensive, unrealistic and out of 
reach solutions are sought. Instruction should be provided by modifying and 
adapting these elements. 

Promote Respect 

When students, teachers, administrators and community members demon- 
strate respect for diversity and differences, ail smdents are valued. Teachers 
and administrators can do this by acknowledging that all children belong in 
their school; that there are no specific rooms or areas of the school that are 
designated as belonging to certain smdents; that contributions and successes 
of all smdents are celebrated. Teachers and administrators can demonstrate 
respect by modeling respect themselves, respect for different ideas, different 
ways of doing things, and different ways of learning. From families we learn 
much about the concept of respect. 
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“We can, whenever and wherever we 
choose, successfully teach all chh- 
dren whose schooling is of interest to 
us. We already know more than we 
need in order to do this. Whether 
we do it must finally depend on how 
we feel about the fact that we 
haven’t done it so far” 

(Edmonds, 1979, p. 29). 
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Simple Principles Underlying 
Curriculum Modification 

* Establishing a school philosophy 

* Use common sense 

* Integrate: people, concepts, 
methods and materials 

* Promote support 

* Develop local networks of support 

* Provide instruction naturally 

* 



Promote Respect 




FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



some cases just having a 
student with severe disabilities in 
a classroom can foster greater 
respect and understanding about 
individual differences among all 
class members” (Stainback & 
Stainback, 1988, p. 17). 



*ln integrated classrooms all 
children are enriched by having 
the opportunity to learn from 
one another, grow to care for one 
another, and gain the attitudes, 
skills, and values necessary for 
our conununities to support the 
inclusion of all citizens” 
(Vandercook, Fleetham, Sinclair, 
and Tetlie, 1988, p. 19). 
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READINGS 

Stainback, W., Stainback, S. & Moravec, J. (1992). Using curriculum to build 
inclusive classrooms. In S. Stainback & W. Stainback, (Eds.), Curriculum 
considerations in inclusive classrooms: Facilitating learning for all students . 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes, p. 65-84. 

Stainback, S. & Stainback, W. (1990). Inclusive schooling. In W. Stainback & S. 
Stainback, (Eds). Support networks for inclusive schooling: Interdependent 
integrated education . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes, p. 3-24. 

Stainback, S. & Stainback, W. (1990). Facilitating support networks. InW. 

Stainback & S. Stainback, (Eds). Suppon networks for inclusive schooling: 
Interdependent integrated education . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes, p. 3-24. 

SECTION ACnVITY/ASSIGNMENT 

Choose a time that is convenient for both teacher and teaching assistant, the 
building principal, the parent, and the special education teacher. Invite at 
least one other parent and anyone else that you would like. View the video 
“The Way to Go”. Discuss the video along the following dimensions. 

♦Respect for students. Using specific examples from the video identify 
simations in which the student with the disability was Not treated with 
respect. 

♦Natural proportions. Identify specific scenes in the video that did not 
reflect the principle of namral proportions. 

♦Inclusion versus stigmatization. Identify specific examples where the 
student who experiences a disability could acmally be stigmatized by an 
activity in which he/she was participating. 

♦Disability as a Mascot. Identify and discuss an example of how the sm- 
dent who experiences a disability could be perceived as a “mascot”. 

*How do you think these children would be perceived by their peers? Are 
they equals? Are their peers in a teacher-helper role? 

♦Helper Role. Consider what happens to the student who experiences a 
disability as well as the nondisabled student when the nondisabled student is 
always in the helper or teacher role and the student with the disability is 
always on the receiving end of the help. , 
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REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Enter your reflections and reactions from the activity and assignment in your 
journal. What positive elements do you believe are portrayed in the video 
‘The Way to Go”? 
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SECTION 5 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION APPROACH: 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this section is to introduce the concept of circle of friends 
developed by Snow and Forest (1989). Teachers will gain helpful sugges- 
tions for how to create a feeling of belonging for a child who experiences a 
disability in their classroom, school and ultimately their community. Partici- 
pants will learn the necessary steps in creating a circle of friends and have an 
opportunity to form a circle of friends. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will describe the concept of circle of friends. 

2. Participants will form a circle of friends for one smdent who experi- 
ences a disability. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Snow and Forest (1987) have described a process of building a “circle of 
friends” around a new student who experiences intensive needs. In the 
process, potential peer buddies individually draw four concentric circles that 
become progressively larger around a central stick figure. Each participant 
includes his or her closest relationships in the first circle (e.g., family mem- 
bers, best friends). Additional people are placed in the second and third 
circles, based upon their degree of closeness to the student. In the fourth 
circle are the people who are paid to be in the smdent’ s lives (e.g., doctors, 
teachers). 

The process is repeated for the smdent who experiences a disability. The 
main objective of this activity is sensitize other peers to a new smdent’ s 
friendship needs through a visual representation of the imbalance between 
the number of people within their own Mendship circles and the number 
within the new smdent’ s circle. Forest and Lusthaus (1989) emphasize that 
the outcome of the process is not to engage peers in a special, short term 
helping relationship, but to create “network that allows for the genuine 
involvement of children in a friendship, caring, and support role with their 
peers” (p. 47). 
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CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 




STOP AND READ HANDOUTS 1 AND 2. 

Next, complete Activity #1. 

Complete the readings for this section. 



Stop and look at Overhead 1 . What differences do you see between 
Trevor’s and Mark’s circle? 

Next, complete Activity #2. 

Complete Assignment #1. 




2.74 
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OVERHEAD 5.1 



COMPARING TWO EXAMPLES OF 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 



Circle of Friends 

(Forest. 1989) 




Doaor 

Not Disabled Student 



Nurse 




Student with Disability 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



“The school must become a place 
of welcome for parents as well as 
children, assisting them in 
strengthening their abilities to 
dream, to work for inclusion 
despite many barriers, and to 
contribute to the making of an 
inclusive school 
(Judith Snow, 1989).” 



“Classroom teachers hold the 
keys to inclusion for an excluded 
student. Though they may not 
believe it until they experience 
inclusion for themselves, inclu- 
sion draws on the same capaci- 
ties that make them good teach- 
ers for any child.” 

(Marsha Forest, 1989). 
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CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 



READINGS 

O’Brien, J., Forest, M. (1989). Action for inclusion: How to improve schools bv 
welcoming children with special needs into regular classrooms . Toronto, 
Ontario: Integration Press. 



SECTION ACTIVITY OR ASSIGNMENT 

Activity #1: Illustrate your Circle of Friends. 

Using the concept described in the section content and the readings draw 
four concentric circles and illustrate your circle of friends. 

* Describe your circle. 

* What creates a rich circle of friends? 

Activity #2: How Can You Be a Resource for a Child with a Disability? 

Reread pages 29-3 1 of Action for inclusion. Now consider your particular 
role as a teacher or teaching assistant. 

How can you be a resource for the student who experiences a disability? 

* List the different ways in your journal. 

Now, consider the list of nine misunderstandings illustrated in Handout 5.3. 
How many of these common misunderstandings do you have? 

Do you think differently about any of them now? 

In what ways? 

Jot down your thoughts in your journal. 

Share your thoughts and entries with other teachers and 
teaching assistants in your building. 
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CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 



ASSIGNMENT#!: 

Create a Circle of Friends for one student who experiences a disability. 

Using the concept, examples, and steps described in this section and the 
readings start a circle of friends for one child who experiences a disability in 
your classroom/school. Videotape the circle. Turn the tape in for this 
section. In your journal respond to the following issues/questions: 

What were the most important aspects of this assignment for you? 

* How did the students feel about this activity? 

* What resulted from this activity? 

* What supports will be provided to the student who experiences a 
disability as a result of this activity? 

What did you leam from this assignment that you would repeat in 
your next facilitation of a circle of friends? 

* What would you do differently? 



REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Enter your reactions to the questions posed in the activities and the assign- 
ments. 
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SECTION 6 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION APPROACH: MAPS 



PURPOSE 

The unique intent of this section is to introduce participants to the stratesy of 
a MAP . MAPs is a futures planning system that involves the student who 
experiences a disability, the student’s parents, friends, teachers. In this 
section the participants will learn the steps in conducting a MAP, conduct a 
MAP on themselves as well as a smdent who experiences a disability. MAPs 
can be used in preparation for an individual education plan, to keep current 
on the students educational program outcomes, as well as a method for 
facilitating inclusion. 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will become familiar with the concepts and steps in conduct- 
ing a MAP for one smdent who experiences a disability. 

2. Participants will have a friend and/or colleague conduct a MAP for them. 

3. Participants will jointly conduct a MAP for a student who experiences a 
disability. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

One curriculum modification strategy for facilitating inclusion is MAPS. 
Originally developed as the McGill Action Planning System (Forest, M. & 
Lusthaus, E. 1987) this fiimres planning system is now simply referred to as 
MAPS or making action plans. 

The process of MAPS assures membership in the class for the student who 
experiences severe disabilities. Every student becomes an intricate member 
of the regular education classroom, their school and community when “of- 
fered the adaptations to curriculum and daily routine necessary to support 
panicipation in the learning oppoitunities available” (O’Brien, Forest, Snow, 
Pearpoint, & Hasbury, 1989, p. 47). When other smdents, teachers, parents 
and administrators come together to identify and solve the problems and 
issues the smdent who experiences a severe disability becomes a more active 
participant in his or her school and community. 

The goal of a MAP is to bring together people who support the needs of the 
student who experiences disability to plan any adaptations to curriculum and 
daily routines necessary to ensure that the student becomes an active mem- 
ber. 
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MAPS 



There are several key steps to consider when conducting a MAP. First, 
prepare for the MAP. Second, conduct a MAP for yourself, so that you can 
better understand the process as well as what it feels like to be the center of 
attention and the focus of the MAP. Action for Inclusion (O’Brien & Forest. 
1989) contains a list of the seven specific steps involved in conducting a 
MAP. 

Vandercook and York (1990) suggest guidelines for conducting a MAP. 
These strategies are worth considering prior to facilitating a MAPS. First, be 
comfortable with the individuals in the students MAP. Second, be comfort- 
able interacting with both adults and children and be able to solicit input 
from all participants. Third, recognize the contribution of all members of the 
MAPS. Fourth, be committed to building an integrated school community in 
which the individual student with a disability is valued and provided the 
support necessary to be a member of the class with same-age peers. 

Stop and Do Activity #1 now. 

Now that you have viewed the video With a Little Help From My Friends 
complete the section readings 

Stop and Complete Readings. 



REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Stop and Do Assignment # 1 now. 

Using your reflective journal respond to the following questions. 

(a) Describe how it felt to be the center of a MAP. 

(b) What specific things did you feel were positive about this experience? 

(c) What things would you have liked to be different? 

(d) Having completed this process what have you learned that would help 
you when doing a MAP for a student who experiences a disability? 

Stop and Do Assignment #2 now. 
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MAPS 



REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Using your reflective journal respond to the following questions. 

(a) Describe how it felt to do a MAP. 

(b) What specific things did you feel were positive about this experience? 

(c) What things would you have liked to be different ? 

(d) Having completed this process what have you learned that would help 
you when doing your next MAP? 

(e) What were you able to use from MAPs to assist in either lEP develop- 
ment or curriculum progranuning issues? 



OVERHEAD 6.1 



“INTEGRATION IS NOT AN 
EXPERIMENT 

TO BE TESTED, 

BUT A VALUE TO BE 
FOLLOWED.” 



(Ferguson & Asch, 1989). 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



“We need one another, So I will defend 
Each man as my brother, 

Each man as my friend.” 

John Donne 




Quality education means 
effective teaching of the 3 
R’s, but it also includes 
emphasis on another R: 
RELATIONSHIPS. Rela- 



tionships are an important 



part of the image of the 
H kaleidoscope (depicted in 
“Kids Belong Together”), 
for the kaleidoscope is an 
image of diversity of colour 
where children learn to build 
relationships with others who 
have different needs 



^ (Forest & Lusthaus, 1987) 



MAPS 



READINGS 

Vandercook, T., York, J., & Forest, M. (1989). MAPS: A strategy for buildins 
the vision. In J. York, T. Vandercook, C. MacDonald, & S. Wolff. (Eds.)! 
S i rategies for inclusion . Minnesota: University of Minnesota, Instimte on 
Community Integration. 

Vandercook, T. & York, J. (1990). A team approach to program development 
and support. In W. Stainback & S. Stainback (Eds.), S upport networks for 
inclusive schooli ng: Interdependent integrated education (pp. 95-122). 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 

Forest, M. & Pearpoint, J. (1992). Putting all kids on the map. Educational 
Leadership. 2(50), 26-3 1 . 

SECTION ACTIVITY OR ASSIGNMENT 

Activity #1 : Watch With A Little Help From My Friends 
Assignment #1: Conduct a MAP for yourself. 

Assignment #2: Conduct a MAP for one student vi^ho experiences a disabil- 
ity. 

(1) Videotape the process. 

Remember to include the following steps: 

(a) what is the individual’s history? 

(b) what is your dream for the individual? 

(c) what is your nightmare? 

(d) who is the individual? 

(e) what are the individual’s strengths, gifts, and abilities? 

(f) what are the individual’s needs? 

(g) what would the individual’s ideal day at school look like and what 
must be done to make it happen? 

(2) Provide a summary of the MAPS for each participant. 

(3) Take a slide picmre of all seven butcher block pages used to complete 
a-f during the MAPS meeting. 

(4) Ask each member of the MAPS to, write down on one index card their 
feelings regarding participating in a MAP. 
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CURRICULUM MODIFICATION APPROACH: 

MAPS 




Readings 




I 

j 






Untracking for Equity 






Putting All Kids on the MAP 




Marsha Forest and Jack C. Pearpoint 



fl nnie, Tommy, Jay, 
Andreas, Katherine, 
Becky, Erica, Mark, 
Greg, Miller, Peter . . . 
the list is too long 
and too painful to finish. 

These are the names of 
some of the children who 
have been rejected by 
public schools in Canada 
and the United States. 

They are black and white, 
girls and boys, youngsters 
and teenagers. 

In common is their 
parents' simple dream of 
having their children 
accepted and educated in a 
quality school alongside 
their peers. 

In common is the label 
disabled pinned on them, like the yellow star 
pinned on people labeled Jewish, and the pink 
triangle pinned on people labeled homosexual, 
during World War II. 

The Nuremberg Trials confirmed to the 
world that pinning yellow stars and pink triangles 
on people was a crime against humanity. But 
today, no trials have ruled that IQ scores and 
disability labels often sentence children to 
lifelong failure. 

We know that special education is neither 
special nor educational in any sense of the word. 
The outcome for people labeled disabled is 
often a life of loneliness, poverty, and jobless- 
ness — not an outcome any parents would choose 
for their son or daughter. 

Everywhere we go, people are talking about the 
'‘Butwhatabout Kids." Some of the popular 
euphemisms include hard to serve and at risk. 
Why don't we just admit it outright? These are 
children and teenagers who scare us to death; they 
make us vulnerable and nervous. That is natural, 
normal, and human. What is unnatural, abnormal, 
and inhuman is our systematic “boxing" and 
subsequent rejection of the people we fear. 



“Dream your dream,” 
the facilitator urges, 
and students, families, 
and friends respond by 
suggesting many ways 
to bring almost any 
child into the regular 
classroom. This 
teamwork approach 
to planning enables 
educators to end the 
segregation of special 
education students. 



When we meet teachers who fear having certain 
students in their classrooms, we offer alternatives. 
MAPS (Making Action Plans) is one of those tools 
that takes responsibility from one person and puts 
it in the hands of a team that comprises school 
personnel, family, friends, and the children them- 
selves. .fWadescribe .a second practice. Circle of 
Friends, in “Portrait of Diane" and “Portrait of 
Norman," pp. 29, 30.) 

Tt is glib to think that anyone will leom all he or 
she needs to know about dealing with children wi 
complex needs in one article. But, with consisten 
use of MAPS (and Circle of Friends), we have 
found great success in being able to include almo^ 
all children in regular classrooms. 



cl^^ 



The MAPS Sening 

MAPS is a collaborative process that brings the 
key actors in a child's life together to create an 
action plan to be implemented in a regular c^ 
room setting. It is not a case conference ori 
vidu^ education plan (lEP), but the results ( 
certainly be used on any lEP form, 

MAPS is facilitated by two people. School 
personnel or an external team can act as facilita- 
tors, and they need.not be familiar with the stude 
or the family. However, they must know the 
MAPS process inside out, and they must believe 
150 percent that full inclusion is possible for all. 
The facilitators must also be good listeners — abl 
to hear great pain without providing immediate 
advice and solutions. Their main task is to pull 
information from the group and move it along in 
an action plan. 

One facilitator acts as the *‘host,” This person 
welcomes the group, explains the process, and 
guides the questions. 

The second facilitator is the recorder, creating 
record of what the group says with color and 
graphics on large chan paper. This public recor 
an essential element of a MAP. 

A personal and informal atmosphere. is also 
essential. Before the meeting, the facilitators 
should set up comfortable chairs in a semicircle 
The chan paper and clean markers should be re 
alons with snacks and colorful name tags. 
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Makiog it possible for 
voongsteis witti special 
Bceds to participate in 
local activities— like this 
field trip to a camp to 
learn landscaping skills— 
is an important role of ttie 
RIAPS process. 




Eight Key Questions 

A MAP is created through eight questions. Each 
question must be used, but there is no particular 
order The facilitators decide on the order 
depending on the needs of the group. To illustrate 
how a MAP works, we 11 discuss a student named 
Mark. 

Before the questions begin, the facilitator 
should ask. "‘Who are you and w'hat is your rela- 
tionship to Mark?" This sets the collaborative 
tone for the meeting as panicipants introduce 
themselves. 

Question I: What is a map? Participants are 
asked to think of the characteristics of a map. 

One recent group answered: 

“A map shows direction." 

"It tells you how* to get from one place to another.'* 
"It shows you how to find stuff" 

**A map tells you where to go." 

The facilitator can then explain: 

**That*s exactly what we're here to do: to show 
direction for Mark’s life, to help him and his family 
get from one place uhc segregated class) to another 
place (the regular class).** 






‘The MAP will also help us figure out how to find the 
'stuff that Mark needs. If we all work together, we 
can decide where to go nexL Together we can create 
a plan of action that we can put into practice for Mark 
starting right away." 

Question 2: Whar is Thefecihiatorcan • 

pose ±is question something like this: , 

"Please tell us your story. What are the most impor- 
tant things that have happened since Mark was bom? 

I know you can go on arid on with this, so I'll limit 
you to 5-7 minutes. Tell us what you feel is really 
important for all of us to hear and to know^ about 
Marie's story." 

The facilitator must listen with heart, soul, and 
body and be careful not to make this a case history. 
The facilitator must also ask the participants to 
listen with their hearts: 

"Don't listen just with your cars. Listen with your 
whole body. Don't be judgmental. This is not a trial. 

Try to feel and hear what the person is telling you as if 
it were your own story," 

We usually ask this question before the dream 
question, depending on the mood of the group. 

The recorder represents the story using words and 








pictures. The recorder also summa- 
rizes the story after the family or 
student has spoken, checking the facts 
and essential elements of the story. 
(Making simple errors, especially with 
names, can be very upselling to 
people, so request assistance.) 

Question 3: What is your dream ? 
This is really the heart and soul of the 
MAP. The facilitator must create an 
r.i:nosphere that helps the family and 
student feel comfortable about sharing 
their true dreams, hopes, and wants. 
The question might be posed like this: 

“If you could dream the dream you 
really want, if you could have anything 
with no holds barred, what do you 
really truly want for yourselves and for 
.Mark? Money is no objecL Don't hold 
back. Let yourselves be free. Don't 
ask for w*hat you think you can get. 

This is different. This is what you 
really want and dream about or pray 
for." 

There is often a deathly silence at this 
moment. It is essential. Do not inter- 
rupt. Wait. Allow people lime to build 
up their courage to express their feel- 
ings and hopes. If this is rushed, the 
whole MAP may be futile. 

When a facilitator asks this question 
with an honest hean. profound things 
often happen. In our years of asking 
this question, parents all over the 
continent have told us that the MAP 
empowered them to dream again. 

"But.** someone out there is 
thinking. “Butwhataboui" the student 



who can't speak? We have done many 
.MAPS with children labeled 
nonverbal. Although these children 
don't speak, they certainly communi- 
cate. And if the group knows the child 
well, someone w ill be able to articu- 
late his or her own dreams for the 
child and also the dreams he or she 
thinks the child might have. For 
example: *Tf Mark could speak, what 
do you think his dream would be?'’ 

Families often weep as they tell us. 
“My dream is that my child be happy, 
be included in school, walk or ride to 
school with his sister, be invited to 
birthday parties, have a hamburger 
with a friend, and have the phone ring 
just for him." 

One 12-year-old girl told us. “J want 
a trip to Hawaii and a job with 
computers. Also a pet dog." She was 
clear as a bell! 

One parent of a medically firagile 
child told us. “I want my child to have 
one real friend before she dies. My 
nightmare is that my child will never 
know friendship.'’ (This little girl did 
die soon after, but because she had 
moved into a district that welcomed 
her. the mother did get her wish. The 
entire 3rd grade class attended her 
daughter's funeral.) 

Question 4: What is my/our night- 
mare? Many people consider the 
nightmare question the hardest to ask. 
and we agree. But we believe it is one 
of the most important because the 
MAP must identify the nightmare in. 
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Tlic MAPS rtcortcr 
creates a colorful grapme 
representation of the 
group's Plan. 




order to avoid it. Unless the outcome 
of the plan of action is to prevent the 
worst from happening, we're just 
doing busywork. 

In 10 years of doing MAPS, we find 
these are the most consistent responses 
to the question: “My nightmare is that 
my child will end up in an institution 
with no one to love him (or her).'’ 

‘*We will die. and my child will be 
alone and put in a group home.’' 

“My child will never have a friend." 



rso one nas ever said I m afraid my 
child will not get an A in math or learr. 
phonics." 

No one has ever said. “I'm afraid 
there won't be a proper functional 
curriculum." 

This question often breaks the ice 
between warring factions. A 
Kentucky woman broke down 
describing how' her 18-year-old son 
was currently living out his nightmare 
being instinitionalized. after having 
blinded himself. “Our family is in the 
nightmare.'’ she wepL “All we 




wanted, all we want now, is some 
shred of human kindness and friend- 
ship for our son.” 

We had to stop for coffee as all 
participams. both factions, were in 
tears. For the first time they were 
meeting as human beings rather than 
as warriors on opposing sides of a 
placement reriew table. 

Questions 1 through 4 are Pan I oi 
MAP. It is often necessary to take a 
break at this point. The second pan 
lighter, faster-paced, and moves 
toward the action plan. 



MAPS—Part II 

Question 5: Who is Mark? This is a 
brainstorming question. To get 
staned. we like to draw an outline o 
person on the chan paper. We hand 
out sticky notes and ask each persor 
write one word or phrase that 
describes the student. We post the 






Portrait of Diane 

T r>' to imagine a world in which 
you do not have a single person 
who truly loves you. Imagine 
that you see only paid personnel in 
the morning and at bedtime. 

Imagine a world where none of your 
peers speaks or walks. Imagine 
having no family and no friends. 

Recently, we met a young woman 
who literally had no one in her life. 
She is 16 and knows no one her own 
age. Diane had been abandoned by 
her parents at 4 and placed in a 
group home for children with severe 
to profound mental retardation. 

As we did her M.AP. Diane sat 
with us and listened intensely to the 
conversation. We were told that she 
banged her head and screamed 
constantly. The Diane we observed 
sat still for two hours and listened 
intently. Wliat did she hear? WTiat 
did she understand? It is our belief 
that she heard and felt our concern. 
We believe she responded to that 
caring by sitting with us for two 
hours. 

It was clear that an intentional 
Circle of Friends needed to be built 
immediately. Diane had spent her 
days in a segregated class in a 
regular high school. Though she 
was at the school, no one really 
knew her. 

The school called together a 
group of teenagers and teachers who 
expressed an interest in helping . 
Diane. 

“How would you feel if your life 
was like Diane's?” we asked. 

One young woman said without 
hesitation. *Td commit suicide.” 
Others said. ‘Td sleep all the time.”. 
“I'd take drugs.*’ “I'd drink.” “I'd 
kill someone.” 

They saw immediately that what 
Diane needed most was to be with 
them — to get out of the segregated 
room. They brainstormed places 
they could go with Diane. There 
was a rock concen coming up. and 



one student volunteered to take 
Diane with her and her other friends. 
Another decided to visit Diane and 
have dinner with her at the group 
home. The students thought Diane 
w ould like the music and cooking 
classes with their noise and “pretty 
cool” teachers. The ideas flew. 

Diane sat through the meeting with a 
smile as she gently rocked back and 
forth, back and forth. 

Several teachers decided to get 
involved. Rather than blaming 
themselves for what they had done 
in the past, they switched their 
energy into actions they could 
deliver in the future. 

The result: Diane now has regular 
visitors to her group home. She has 
gone out more in 6 months than in 
the past 10 years, and one teacher 
and student seem to have formed a 
special bond with her. They have 
invited Diane to their homes for 
dinner and to go on Sunday outings. 
Best of all, Diane is out of the segre- 
gated room and goes to music, 
cooking, and other regular classes. 

She hangs out in the lunch room and 
has stopped poking the comers of 
her eyes and screaming as much as 
before. Is Diane “cured*’? No! 

Does she now have people to talk to, 
things to do, a life to look forward .... 
to? Yes! 

Equally important, Diane's class- 
mates are getting hands-on experi- 
ence in problem solving (number 
one issue in the curriculum) with a 
real and relevant problem. They 
have to create curriculum and 
timetables and troubleshoot with 
Diane. They are learning to manage 
teachers, manage behavior, and 
confront values. Their friendship 
with Diane may be one of the most 
important learning activities of their 
lives. And now Diane has a dream, 
with a new Circle of Friends as a 
part of it. ■ 

— Marsha Forest and Jack C Pearpoint 



notes on the chart paper to give us a 
snapshot of the student. Mark's snap- 
shot read: curious, handsome, deter- 
mined, likes good snacks, always 
hungry, potential, my son. dimples, 
pretty ordinary, my brother, very 
active, pest, a little brat, somebody's 
great friend someday, an interesting 
boy. lively, likes to play with drums, 
great family. 

We sometimes ask. “What have 
4«..<other people said,abour. Mark in the 
past? What words have been used 
before in other meetings?" Mark had 
been described as: retarded, develop- 
mentally delayed, autistic, severely 
autistic. These words should be 
posted separately, but the recorder 
may want to highlight the dramatic 
differences between the two portraits 
of the same person. 

Question 6: What are Mark's 
strengths, talents, and unique gifts? 
What is he good at? Another list is 
generated: happy, beautiful boy. 
loving, friendly, he can look you in the 
eye and smile, gives a lot. he has a 
"'look. ” helps to put things in perspec- 
tive. makes you feel good. 

This brainstormed list is important 
* ;as it gives u.s many ideas for ^he 
curriculum and daily program: Marie 
likes to throw balls, play with ropes 
and strings, climb in parks, eat, relax, 
swim laps in the pool, play in water 
puddles, go skating, play in clothes 
closets, and be with people. 

By this point we have generated an 
enormous volume of information on 
Mark, and it’s time to move to an 
action plan. 

Question 7: What does Mark need? 
What do we need to do to meet these 
needs? At this MAP the only people 
present were Mark's mom, dad, 
teenage sister, and a dedicated 
teacher/friend. When it came to 
Mark’s needs, there was a real 
consensus that Mark “needs to be 



Portrait of Norman 



When we 
meet teachers 
who fear 
having certain 
students 
in their 
classrooms, 
we offer 
alternatives. 



N orman wanted to go to camp, but 
eveiywhere he and his family 
went, they were told that Norman's 
needs were too great. One young 
counselor wrote us this lener illus- 
trating the simplicity and complexin* 
of the idea of a Circle of Friends. 

We decided Nonnan could attend our 
camp. That was a big step in the right 
direction. 1 had all the kids together in 
the recreation hall, and I gave my little 
speech. “A circle of friends is any 
suppon group that helps any camper 
having problems feel more welcome 
and included." I was received with 
blank stares. 

After bombing with this great opening 
statement, 1 simply asked the kids to 
talk about Norman, who they had met 
that morning. "What do you think 
Norman can do all day at campT’ 
Boom! Everyone was talking at once. 
That was a question 10-year-olds could 
relate to— it wasn’t a lecture on circles. 

The meeting lasted about 20 minutes, 
ending with suggestions about how 
they could do things together with 
Nonnan. 1 asked for a smaller group of 
volunteers to help me plan Norman’s 
day. Even'one volunteered. 

Norman's biggest challenge and the 
reason he had been rejected by every 
other camp in the universe w*as "weak 
bladder control.*’ Several people 
(adults) had suggested that Norman 
should sleep in a separate building to 
"hide” the problem. 

1 decided (with Norman's permission 
of course) to put the issue out in the 
open. The children suggested (quite 
maiier-of-facily) that they take rums 
waking Norman up in the night to go to 



the bathroom. It never occurred to 
them (and they rejected outright) the 
suggestion that he sleep in another 
building! The counselors volunteered 
. 10 take turns helping when needed. 

Many baseball games, slumber parties, 
canoe and splashing trips later, Normar 
no longer requires a "one-to-one" 
worker. His bladder problems are 
getting bener (only twice a week 
instead of every night)’. Norman's 
circle of supporters (now a smaller 
group of real potential friends) meets 
for an hour every four days. The chil- 
dren and counselors really look 
forward to it. So docs Norman. 
Norman's circle has become a place fc: 
all involved to get support. Last week 
Norman wasn't even the issue. The 
topic of the day was Tanya's bad 
temper. 

Finally I should tell you that the social 
worker called me in shock regarding 
the progress Nonnan had made. She 
asked if we could work on building a 
circle in his school *anc in his group 
home community diis fail. I told her I 
would love to come and help one of th 
school people become a facilitator. 1 
guess 1 really learned a lot in the work 
shop on MAPS and Circles. .Norman 
was my chance lo try it out myself. It 
was the best experience of my career. 
I'm launched. 




Thanks and love. Da 

As Norman's story illustrates, atti- 
tudes are the major barrier to 
including all students in all activities 
But anitudes are no longer an 
adequate excuse. We must welcome 
all children now. It is their right. ■ 

— ^Marsha Forestand Jack C Pearpo* 
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Famines recehre several 
small tokens at me end 
ot a meeting, including a 
cony ottfie MAP. 



and invite some neighborhood kids — 
that weekend. Together with Greg, the 
teacher/friend. they started to look for 
someone to take Mark into the 
comniunity. Greg agreed to facilitate 
another MAP with a wider group in 
one month. 

As the MAP is concluded, the 
recorder talks the group through a 
summary of the chans and presents 
them to the family as a gift. Other 
tokens, such as a plant or a cake, are 
also presented. 

Before the meeting ends, the facili- 
tator asks each participant one more 
question: 

you give me one word, or a 
phrase, to sum up your c.xpcricncc of 
this MAP. Off the top of your head, the 
first thing that springs to mind .,. " 

Mark's group answered: 

Mom: *Tm relieved. Great session,*" 
Dad: -Very positive. Thanks.** 

Mark: (gives us all a really big smile) 
Greg: “Fabulous and positive.'* 



involved and to meet people his own 
age." The family needed him to meet 
other children so his mother could 
begin to build a life of her own. 

Quesiion S: Wtar is the plan of 
action to avoid the nightmare and to 
make the dream come true? The 
family agreed that it would be a 
godsend to find someone to take 
Mark to local places where he could 
get involved with other kids. The job 
description for that person was devel- 
oped from what was said at the MAP: 

■ Find places w here he can meet 
kids. 

■ Find kids to spend time with him. 

■ Go to the youth center. 

■ Get involved in trips, swimming, 
and activities. 

■ De\ eIop more communication 
skills. 



When you frame the needs question 
carefully, it flows directly into an 
action plan. W'hen planning a 
curriculum, for example, we might 
draw the timetable and have the other 
students brainstorm all the activities 
that Mark likes and could do. Then 
we would explore the logistics. If 
Mark is going to get from history to 
gym and be dressed in 10 minutes, he 
will need help— a guide. Who would 
be willing to help? W*e link specific 
people to specific times, places, 
classes, activities. A concrete action 
plan, with actual activities to do right 
away, is crucial. (An additional plan- 
ning tool, called PATH, uses the infor- 
mation gathered in the MAP to 
develop a strategic plan of action.) 

In this instance, the family enthusi- 
astically agreed to plan a pizza pany 



A Kaleidoscope 

The MAP is like a kaleidoscope, a 
. jny^teriou.s.and magical, toy that 
changes constantly. Through the 
eyepiece we see little bits of beautiful 
color and light turning together in an 
everchanging mosaic. 

The kaleidoscope picture is like the 
outcome of each MAP: people work 
together to make something unique 
and better happen. The MAP is more 
than anyone can do alone. It proves 
what we strongly believe — together 
we're better! ■ 



Marsha Forest and lack C. Pearpoint 
are founders and directors of the Centr 
for Integrated Education and Commu- 
nity and also Inclusion Press, 24 Thorr 
Crescent, Toronto. Ontario. Canada 
M6H 2S5. 
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Is assistance provided for the student by classmates 


as classmates'’ 


(e.g.. transitions to other classrooms, within the classroom}? 
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time as classmates^ 
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SECTION 7 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION APPROACH: 
ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 



PURPOSE 

Teachers determine curricular areas in a variety of ways. One such method 
is to look at the settings or environments in which the student participates. 
Through a systematic look at these environments teachers can identify the 
activities that are conducted and subsequently facilitate the full inclusion and 
participation of a student who experiences a disability within these activities 
and settings. An ecological or environmental assessment allows the teacher 
and team members a system for identify skills that the student who experi- 
ences a disability may need to learn or practice. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will identify the steps in conducting an ecological assess- 
ment. 

2. Participants will identify one setting/environment in which the student 
who experiences a disability is in and identify a subsetting/ 
subenvironment. The participants will then identify all the activities that 
take place in that subenvironment. 

3. Participants will describe how a student who does not experience a 
disability performs the activity. In doing this the participants will 
conduct a discrepancy analysis. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Now that the student who is experiencing a disability is included in your 
classroom you will want to be a part of a collaborative teaching team who 
conduct an ecological assessment. Every student participates in assessment 
or evaluation for one reason or another. The most common reason is to 
determine current level of performance or functioning. 

The most common form of assessment of all students has been some son of 
standardized intelligence testing or basic achievement testing. Both of these 
types of assessment are inappropriate to use with students who experience 
the most severe disabilities. In fact there is a law that speaks directly to the 
inappropriate use of assessments for students who experience a disability. In 
several ways these issues are discussed in readings associated with this 
module as well as the collaborative teaching teams module. 
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ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 



Nonetheless, educational assessment is very important for students who 
experience the most severe disabilities. A type of assessment that has been 
developed and used over the last ten years has been the ecological or envi- 
ronmental assessment. This type of assessment was developed particularly 
for use with students who experience severe disabilities, however, it can be 
modified and used with many students who experience differences in their 
learning styles. 

What is Ecological Assessment? 

An ecological assessment is a system of looking at the environments in 
which the child is and assessing the activities and skills that are required in 
those environments. This type of assessment allows teachers, therapists and 
parents the ability to look at assessment in a meaningful way. The child is 
assessed in the setting, with the materials, in the activities that he/she partici- 
pates in. In addition, the child can be assessed in future environments where 
he/she should be currently or environments that he/she will find herself in the 
future. 

Key Elements of Ecological Assessment 

1. Ecological assessment use the natural environment. 

The major environment(s) and sub-environment in which the child 
lives, plays, works are included in this assessment. This is particu- 
larly useful for settings in rural and remote locations in Alaska. 

Assessing environments relevant to the child, the child’s family 
activities, and the community will increase the likelihood of 
planning intervention that is referenced to those locations. In other 
words if the child spends time at a fish camp that setting should be 
assessed. Likewise, the particular sub-environments within the 
village school should be assessed as well as the sub-environments 
in the child’s home and community. 

These sub-environments will obviously be very different than the 
sub-environments for a child living in urban Juneau or Fairbanks. 
There will also be many similarities. 

2. Ecological assessments are activity based. 

As described in the readings, ecological assessments investigate 
the activities that are conducted in a particular sub-environment. 




ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 



By their very nature, then, ecological assessments emphasize 
activities and not isolated testing items. In an ecological assess- 
ment the team lists the activities that either occur in the sub- 
environment or are crucial to panicipate in the sub-environment. 

3. Ecological assessments assess the child’s abilities and skills. 

The ecological assessment looks at the types of skills that are 
needed in the particular activity within a given sub-environment. 
For example, in the environment of the community there is the 
subenvironment of the lakefront. One of the activities that occurs 
at the lake is ice fishing. In conducting an ecological assessment, 
one would want to list all the skills that are required to panicipate 
in the activity of fishing. Next, a discrepancy analysis is con- 
ducted to see which of these skills the student with a disability 
currently possesses. 

4. Ecological assessment celebrate the use of natural supports. 

The current teaching or adaptations that the smdent with a disabil- 
ity uses to perform the skill within a particular activity are delin- 
eated. This process assists individuals to think differently about 
assessment and acmally moves the team towards intervention, 
strategies, or curriculum modifications that the student will need to 
perform the skill and activity. 



♦STOP HERE AND COMPLETE THE READINGS FOR THIS SECTION. 



♦COMPLETE ACTIVITY #1 AND #2 



♦COMPLETE THE ASSIGNMENT FOR THIS MODULE 
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HANDOUT 7.1 



STEPS IN COLLABORATIVE 
ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENTS 

Step 1. Establish the assessment team. 

Step 2. Identify assessment priorities from the curriculum. 

Step 3. Conduct ecological assessments with discrepancy 
analyses. 

Step 4. Generate hypotheses about the performance problems. 

Step 5. Conduct diagnostic/Discipline-referenced assessments. 

Step 6. Suggest Goals and Objectives. 

Step 7. Suggest Adaptations and Methods of Intervention. 

Step 8. Write Integrated Assessment Report. 

Step 9. Develop Activity Skills Matrix and the Integrated 
Individualized Education Plan. 

(adapted from Rainforth, MacDonald, York and Dunn, 1992). 
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OVERHEAD 7.1 



Ecological assessment is a strat- 
egy that complements more tra- 
ditional assessments in order to 
maximize the likelihood that 
students will leave their public 
schooling experience so securely 
embedded in their own commu- 
nities as active, contributory 
members, that there is no risk of 
exclusion and segregation 
(Jeanchild & Ferguson, 1992). 
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OVERHEAD 7.2 



o 

ERIC 



2.140 



Students who experience severe 

disabilities are not always able to 

use discrete skills when thev actu- 

%/ 

ally need them to negotiate the 
practical realities of their daily 
lives. This difficulty “generalizing 
the discrete information and skills 
acquired in school required teach- 
ers to think differently about not 
just how to teach, but what was 
important in the first place” 
(Jeanchild & Ferguson, 1992). 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 




Traditional approaches to assess* 
ment have proved inadequate. 
(Jeanchild & Ferguson, 1992). 



We need ecological assessment to 
maximize the impact school 
instruction has on students’ lives 
outside of school. 

(Jeanchild & Ferguson, 1992). 




Ecological assessment is a strat- 
egy that complements more 
traditional assessments in order to 
maximize the likelihood that 
students will leave their public 
schooling experience so securely 
embedded in their own communi- 
ties as active, contributory mem- 
bers, that there is no risk of 
exclusion and segregation 
(Jeanchild &. Ferguson, 1992). 





ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 



READINGS 

Helmstetter, E. (1989). Curriculum for school-age students: The ecological 
model. In F. Brown & D. Lehr, Persons with profound disabilities: Issues 
and practices (pp. 239-264). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 

Nietupski, J. A. & Hamre-Nietupski, S. (1987). An ecological approach to 
curriculum development. In L. Goetz, D. Guess, & K. Stremel-Campbell. 
(Eds), p. 225-253, Innovative program design for individuals with dual 
sensory impairments . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 

Rainforth, B., MacDonald, C., York, J., & Dunn, W. (1992). Collaborative 

assessment. In B. Rainforth, J. York, & C. MacDonald, (Eds), Collaborative 
teams for students with severe disabilities (pp. 105-155). Baltimore: Paul H. 
Brookes. 

SECTION ACTIVITY OR ASSIGNMENT 

Activity #1 

List ail the environments in which the student who experiences a disability 
either participates in or will participate in the future. Next, list ail the sub- 
environments under each environment. 

Activity #2 

Choose one sub-environment and list several of the activities that are con- 
ducted in that sub-environment. Choose one of these activities. Next, 
determine the skills that the student will need to participate in this activity. 
What skills or abilities does the student currently have? What are the teach- 
ing or adaptations that need to be made to allow the child to participate in 
this activity? 
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ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 



Assignment #1: 

Complete an ecological assessment in two sub-environments for a smdent 
who experiences a disability. Make sure to include the routines or activities; 
the smdent inventory with discrepancy analysis; and the teaching and adapta- 
tion hypotheses. Use the chapter by Rainforth, MacDonald, York and Dunn 
as a reference. NEXT: Review the assessment report in Rainforth and 
colleagues. If this is appropriate share with your school psychologist, educa- 
tional specialists, and special education teacher. What feedback do they 
offer regarding the application of this type of assessment report to your 
school program? (Reference Rainforth and colleagues p. 149-154.) 

REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Enter the feedback and reactions that your team offers regarding 
Assignment #1. 
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School-Age Students 

The Ecological Model 



Helcsretter, E. (19S9). Curriculum for schoci-age studencs: The 

ecological model. In F. Brown & D. Lehr, Persons with profound 
disabilities: Issues and practices. ?. 239-264. Baltimore: 

aul H. Brookes, ^ 9.^5 
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SECTION 8 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION: 
ACTIVITY BASED INSTRUCTION AND THE 
ACTIVITY SKILLS MATRIX 



PURPOSE 

Activity based instruction provides a format for infusing students individual 
goals and objectives within the context of the regular education curriculum. 
Participants will be able to identify the benefits of an activity based approach 
as well as formulate an activity skills matrix for one student. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

Participants will develop one activity skills matrix for a student who experi- 
ences a disability. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

BACKGROUND: 

The REGULAR EDUCATION FULL INCLUSION PROJECT supports the 
use of activity-based instruction for all students who experience severe 
disabilities from preschool to high school. In addition, we recognize the 
need for students who experience severe disabilities to practice skills and 
acquire skills that will have an immediate impact on their daily lives, but “do 
so in such a way that they are able to build a solid foundation of competence 
that will serve them in current and future environments.” (Ferguson, 
Jeanchild, & Todd, 1991). 

REFIP supports the teaching of skills within the context of naturally occur- 
ring activities. The emphasis should be on the participation in the activity 
and the outcome of the activity not on the isolated demonstration of any 
particular skill. Students who experience disabilities do not learn to transfer 
and generalize skills that are taught and mastered in isolated resource rooms, 
segregated classrooms, or therapy sessions/settings. We have learned over 
the last fifteen years that students who experience severe disabilities NEED 
to receive instruction in the natural setting, in the context of activities and 
with natural supports and friends. Although there are obvious skills that are 
needed to perform activities, we contend that students who experience a 
severe disability need to receive instruction on these skills or abilities within 
the context of a particular relevant activity. 
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ACTIVITY BASED INSTRUCTION 



A WORD ON ACTIVITIES 

There are several particular features of an activity based approach. There are 
three main types of activities. 

1 . Routine. 

When one analyzes a particular child’s day, there are specific routines 
that occur. For instance, brushing teeth, eating breakfast, walking to 
school, riding a snow machine home, participating in an outdoor activ- 
ity. 

2. Planned. 

There are certain times when a teacher or parent plan a specific activity. 
In the preschool or Head Start classroom, the teacher may plan an art 
activity centered around making a spirit mask. A fourth grade teacher 
may plan a wnting activity that involves students making a book about 
whaling in their village. A secondary science teacher may plan an 
outdoor activity to analyze the snow composition and features. 

3. Spontaneous. 

Often during the course of a day good teachers capitalize on the sponta- 
neous events that occur. These teachers use these spontaneous events as 
a means of instruction; For instance, it might be that on a particular 
crisp fall morning one student arrives at school and commented on the 
flock of geese resting on the knoll outside the school. On this particular 
day this teacher capitalizes on this spontaneous event by weaving it into 
an art, writing, and spelling activity. 

Some combination of the three types of activities generally makes for a 
diverse and rich instructional context or curriculum. The following 
illustrates some of our thoughts on this combination. 

How do you find the right mix? 

There is no one right combination for ail classrooms and all children. There 
are a few concepts to consider. 

culture and context of your village, or town; 

* students’ interest and learning styles; 

* reasonable distribution of the 3 types; and 

* supports available to carry out the activity. 
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ACTIVITY BASED INSTRUCTION 



In general, we suggest that you have a mixture of the three types. The 
routine activities are obvious. Even with planned activities, remember you 
can be creative. You need to be vigilant and open to capitalize on spontane- 
ous activities. Knowing your curriculum and being familiar with the student 
who experiences a disability’s particular objectives will help insure that 
utilization of spontaneous activities will be meaningful for the student who 
experiences a disability. It is also suggested that you welcome and celebrate 
the culture, beliefs, and traditions of the village or city in with you teach. 

There are different levels of activities. 

Conducting an ecological assessment, as you did in section seven, will 
identify the activities within a given environment. A second way to identify 
activities is to analyze a particular curriculum area or subject content. For 
instance, during science class the 7th grade teacher has identified objectives 
and activities for a particular week. She can then look at those activities and 
begin to identify where and how the student who experiences a disability can 
participate and practice particular objectives or abilities. 



ACTIVITY SKILLS MATRIX 

An activity skills matrix is a format and planning tool that identifies (a) the 
specific student’s objectives, (b) the regular education routine activities, and 
(c) the both the way that child will participate in the regular education class- 
room and the specific ways in which educational objectives are embedded 
within the regular education curriculum. To begin this section we will 
introduce three concepts. 

Embedding objectives. 

In ecological assessment and activity based instruction particular skills or 
objectives are embedded within the context of an activity. Embedding skills 
or objectives into an activity refers to finding the most appropriate, least 
intrasive and namral “place” within the activity to “capitalize” on the spe- 
cific skill or objective. 

For instance, a preschool child who experiences a severe disability may have 
an objective to reach for an object. If a teacher sought to embed that objec- 
tive within the activity of making a spirit mask during art class, she may plan 
for particular times during that activity were the child with the disability 
would naturally need to reach for an item. 
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ACTIVITY BASED INSTRUCTION 



Natural supports or instruction. 

The teacher will need to consider how the objective will be embedded. Will 
there be natural times during the sequence of a particular activity at which 
time the particular objective or skill will be required. For instance, during 
science class the dissecting kits will need to be taken out of the cupboards 
and available on the science tables. The student who needs opportunities to 
practice the skill of carrying objects can be responsible for going to the 
cupboard and locating the science kits, picking them up and"caiiying them to 
his lab partners table. This is a logically occurring place to embed the 
objective of carrying objects. 

A teacher may plan to support the participation of the child with a disability 
in a particular curricular activity by having a peer help facilitate the involve- 
ment or participation. For instance, during reading groups in a second grade 
class a peer may support a child with a disabilities practicing specific reading 
words. Conversely, the student with a disability may be able to practice the 

skill of maintaining a grasp on objects by holding the reading list words for 
her group. 

Identification of time and persons involved. 

The activity skills matrix also serves as a heuristic that Ulustrates the specific 
time, location and persons involved in a particular activity. 




STOP AND COMPLETE THE READINGS FOR THIS SECTION 
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HANDOUT 8.1 



STEPS TO COMPLETE'JG AN 
ACTIVITY SKILLS MATRIX 



1. ON THE HORIZONTAL AXIS 

Ji. list all the student’s individual educational program 
objectives. 

b. Identify other curricular needs identified by the 
team 



2. ON THE VERTICAL AXIS 

a. List all the curricular areas or activities that occur in 
the regular education classroom. 

b. Develop a key or system for indicating how these 
objectives will be facilitated and integrated into the 
regular education curriculum. Rainforth, York and 
MacDonald (1992, p. 184) use (X) to signify that 
instruction needs to be provided; (I) indicates that 
this skill or objective could be integrated as inci- 
dents arise; and (G) indicates this objective should 
be integrated as a generalization opportunity. 
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ACTIVITY BASED INSTRUCTION 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

An activity is a series of 
behaviors that has a clear 
beginning, middle, and end, 
and that results in a valued 
and functional outcome 

(Ferguson & Jeanchild, 1991 ). 




READINGS 

Orelove, F. & Sobsey, D. (1991). Curriculum and instruction. In F. Orelove & 
D. Sobsey (Eds), Educating ch ildren with multinie di«;ahniriPQ- a 
transdisciplinary approach, (p. 231-258). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 

Rainforth.B. York.!.. & MacDonald, C. (1992). Collaborative instructional 
design. In B. Rainforth, J. York, & C. MacDonald, (Ed). Collaborative 
tea ms for smdents with severe disabilities rp 179-202). Baltimore: Paul H. 
Brookes. 
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ACTIVrrY BASED INSTRUCTION 




SECTION ACTIVITY OR ASSIGNMENT 



Activity: 



Review your classroom schedule. 

What activities are routine? 

What activities are planned? 

What spontaneous activities have you capitalized on in the last 
week. 

Record your responses in your reflective journal. 



Using Handout 8. 1 complete an activity skills matrix for a student who 
experiences a disability in your classroom. Indicate in the cells which 
activities will be provide instruction on (X); which activities you will capital- 
ize on as incidents arise (I); and which activities are generalization opportu- 
nities (G). On this matrix indicate on the horizontal axis the regular educa- 
tion classroom schedule; on the vertical axis indicate the objectives from the 



Assignment: 




lEP. 
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SECTION 9 

SPECIFIC CURRICULUM 
MODIFICATION APPROACHES 



PURPOSE 

The aim of this session is to provide some specific curricular modifications 
that can be easily implemented in the regular education classroom. The goal 
is to use these curricular modifications to enhance and increase the inclusion 
of a smdent who experiences a severe disability. Some of these modifica- 
tions will be ones that you are familiar with or that you actually use very 
naturally in your classroom right now. To a certain extent, we are highlight- 
ing teaching modifications that effective teachers do every day. sometimes 
systematically and sometimes instinctively. The general outcome is to 
improve the educational involvement for all students. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will identify and implement five specific types of curricular 
modifications. 

2. Participants will identify when these strategies are being used. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

The goal of educational programs and schools are to facilitate students to be 
the most they can be (Falvey, Coots, Bishop & Grenot-Scheyer, 1989). 
Consider the philosophy of the school district or school in which you teach. 
What is the philosophy? Does it include the improvement of learning for ail 
children? Schools who include the commitment to the education of all their 
children have realized that the full inclusion of smdents who experience 
disabilities provides that opportunity for the students who experience the 
most severe disabilities. This section introduces some specific curricular 
modification approaches that will assist you in creating a classroom where 
smdents who experience disabilities can be effectively included. 

Some Beginning Thoughts 

Develop a “ least intrusive supports first” planning process. 

(Jorgensen, 1992). 

Just as we recognize the belief of the importance of a person first orientation, 
we likewise are beginning to believe that there needs to be an adherence to 
the concept of least intrusive supports. When teachers begin to consider 
ways in which a smdent who experiences a disability will be included in the 



SPECinC APPROACHES 



regular education curriculum, providing just the right amount and type of 
assistance the child needs is an important key to keep in m ind, 

Create a culture of cooperation and belonging in each lesson, activity or 
classroom event. 

If we as teachers encourage a feeling of cooperation and belonging in 
our classrooms, changes in curriculum and instruction will naturally 
follow. The idea of creating a circle of natural supports around each 
student in our classroom will help improve the instructional outcomes 

for all children. Bogdan and Taylor (1987) illustrate this point in the 
following passage. 

“Concepts like integration, normalization, life-shar- 
ing, mainstreanung, and others are only vehicles for 
change and not the end. When we reach a state of 
natural acceptance and inclusion of people with devel- 
opmental disabilities, we will no longer need these 
ideas'' (pp. 213). 

Permission to partially participate. 

It seems reasonable that the premise behind the principle of partial 
participation be used when including children who experience disabili- 
ties in regular education classrooms. Referring to the reading Partial 
Participation Revisited (Baumgart & Ferguson, 1991) you will see the 
following five major curriculum adaptations discussed in greater detail. 

Provision of personal assistance. 

Human resources can be one of the most effective ways to facilitate the 
inclusion of students who experience a disability. This personal assis- 
tance can come in a variety of different ways: 

* assistance from teachers 

* assistance from related service or support staff 

* assistance from teaching assistants 

* assistance from other smdents 

assistance from other school staff or community volunteers 

* assistance from administrators 
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SPECIFIC APPROACHES 



Modification of the sequence of skills. 

Bypassing specific steps all together or altering steps in a sequence is 
another example of curriculum modification. 

Modification of the rules 

A teacher can modify the rules of an assignment or activity in the 
curriculum. This type of strategy easily accommodates a child with a 
disability. One example that Falvey, Coots, Bishop, and Grenot- 
Scheyer (1989, p. 148) provide is allowing a student to throw a baseball 
while at bat during a game rather than hitting a ball. Another example 
could be allowing a child to point to the answer on a communication 
board instead of verbally answering the question. A third example is 
allowing the student to take additional time beyond the time generally 
allotted to complete the assignment or activity. 

Modification of the social environment or the changing to attitudes that 
interfere with the student’s involvement in the activity 

Some teachers have effectively used the strategy of facilitating a com- 
munity or societal change modification. An impact on values, beliefs 
and attitudes or assumptions of neighbors, schools and community 
members have been created by supplementing standard curriculum by 
providing materials or examples that include role models of persons 
who experience a disability. 

Use of specific equipment to assist a student in completing the activity. 

Often creating specific materials or devices that assist students in 
completing or participating in activities have been used to facilitate the 
inclusion of a student who experiences a disability. Equipment such as 
specific seating devices or fabricated materials have been constructed to 
allow the child greater access to the activity or his/her environment. 
Sometimes these materials or devices are very simple and easy to 
construct (e.g., using a telephone book to support a child’s feet to 
improve his/her stability during a writing task) or more complicated 
(e.g., switches or computerized communication systems). 



Complete all readings now. 
Complete Activity #1 Now 
Complete Assignment #1 Now 
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HANDOUT 9. 1 



SPECIFIC CURRICULUM 
MODIFICATIONS 



* Provision of personal assistance. 

* Modification of the sequence of skills. 

* Modification of the rules. 

* Modification of the social environment 
or the changing to attitudes that interfere 
with the student’s involvement in the 
activity. 

* Use of specific equipment to assist a stu- 
dent in completing the activity. 
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OVERHEAD 9.1 




What is important is being cared 
about by another human being. If 
Shawntell is really going to be an 
integral member of her commu- 
nity, she will need to rely on her 
friends who want to be involved 
with her because they are her 
friends. 

(Stmlly & Stnilly, 1985, p.7-8). 



# 
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OVERHEAD 9.2 




We can, whenever and wherever 
we choose, successfully teach all 
children whose schooling is of 
interest to us. We already know 
more than we need in order to 
do this. Whether we do it must 
finally depend on how we feel 
about the fact that we haven’t 
done it so far 

(Edmonds, 1979, p. 34). 
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SPECIFIC APPROACHES 




FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

***The division of students into 
groups and tracks assumed to 
ensure considerable likeness in 
attainment is a meat ax approach 
to problems requiring much 
more sensitive curricular and 
pedagogical approaches 
(Goodlad, 1984). 



READINGS 




Falvey, M., Coots J„ Bishop, K., &. Grenot-Scheyer, M. (1989). Educational an 
curricular adaptations. In S. Stainback, W. Stainback &. M. Forst, (Eds.), 
Educating all students in the mainstream of regular education ipp 143-157). 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 



Ferguson, D. & Baumgart, D., (199). Partial participation revisited. Journal of the 
association fro persons with severe disabilities 16r4V 218-227. 



Ford, A., Davem, L. Schnorr, R. (1992). Inclusive education: “Making sense” of 
the curriculum. In S. Stainback & W. Stainback, (Eds.), Curriculum 
considerations in inclusive classrooms: Facilitating learning for all smdent 
(pp. 37-64). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 



Helmstetter, E. (1989). Curriculum for school-age students: The ecological 
model. In F. Brown & D. Lehr (Eds), Persons with profound disabilities: 
Issues & practice , (pp. 239-264). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 




Jorgensen, C. M. (1992). Natural supports in inclusive schools: Curricular and 
teaching strategies. In J.- Nisbet (Ed.), Namral supports in school, at work, 
and in the community for people with severe disabilities (pp. 179-215). 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 
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SPECIFIC APPROACHES 



SECTION ACTIVITY OR ASSIGNMENT 

Activity #1: Identification of Curricular Modification Strategies 

Using Table 7. 1 in the anicle Namral supports in inclusive schnnlc 
(Jorgensen, 1992, p. 196-204) identify the type of curricular modification 
strategy used to suppon Josh’s inclusion in the regular education classroom. 
For example, did the teacher use the strategy of adapting the rules, materials, 
sequence, social environment or personal suppon to accomplish the inclu- 
sion. Make sure that you respond to this by specifically identifying the 
modification to each activity listed from 8:00 AM to 2:30 PM. (You may 
also review Handout 9.2 for a guide). 

Full inclusion teachers and teaching assistants should work on this activity 
together. Share your results with at least one other teacher and your princi- 
pal in your school. 

Activity #2: Identification of Students lEP objectives and Consideration of 
Curricular Modification Issues. 

List all the curricular areas in your class. Now identify all the objectives that 
you have for these areas for a given unit, theme or lesson for a day. Identify 
the EEP objectives for the student in your class who experiences severe 
disabilities. 

Next, specifically describe what materials or adaptations will be necessary to 
allow the student to either practice the skill or learn the behavior/objective 
through the regular education unit/theme or lesson. (Use Table 1 in Falvey, 
Coots, Bishop, and Grenot-Sheyer, 1989, p. 149-151, as a guide). 

Full inclusion teachers and teaching assistants should work on this activity 
together. Share your results with at least one other teacher and your princi- 
pal in your school. 

Assignment #1. 

Using Figure 7. 1 in the Jorgensen chapter as a guide create a schedule for a 
student who experiences severe disabilities to be included in your classroom. 
Make sure that you use the headings: Time; Class Activity/ Nondisabled; 
Student with Disability Inventory; Curricular Solution or Support. Examples 
in the appendix will serve as a model. 
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SPECIFIC APPROACHES 



Video tape portions of at least five activities that involve different curricular 
modifications and solutions. Include a video guide describing the activitv. 
the curricular modification, and the results. 

Full inclusion teachers and teaching assistants should work on this activitv 
together. Share your results with at least one other teacher and vour princi- 
pal in your school. 
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Partial Participation Revisited 

Dianne L. Ferguson 
Specialized Training Program 
Universiiy of Oregon 

Diane Baumgan 
University of Idaho 



This article reanalyzes the principle of partial panic- 
ipaiion. y^hich \vas introduced in 1982 to support edu- 
cational programming for students \\ ith the most severe 
and profound disabilities. The article presents four ’er- 
ror patterns ’ in ho^v the concept has been used, some 
reasons ^vhy such error patterns have occurred, and 
strategies for avoiding these errors. 

DESCRIPTORS: profound disability, curriculum de- 
velopment. schooling outcomes, pamai panicipation. 
adaptations, family-referenced, community-referenced 

As the 1990s begin, it seems appropriate to reflea on 
the reforms of the recent past. In a scant 1 5 years the 
changes in how we think about all aspects of educational 
experiences for students with severe disabilities have 
been dramatic, forceful, and controversial. Indeed, 
many of our current reforms seek to modify the most 
progressive innovations of only a few years ago. This 
article proposes just such a reanalysis of the notion of 
the principle of partial participation, which was intro- 
duced in 1982 (Baumgan etaU. We begin by reminding 
the reader what occasioned the original anicie with a 
brief review of the curricular issues, and the students, 
that it sought to address. W'e then describe four ways 
we believe the notion has been misunder^ood. and 
even misused, in the ensuing years. Finally, we offer an 
explanation for the source of these ’'error patterns” and 
briefly describe four strategies for avoiding them. 

We revisit the notion of partial panicipation in this 
way because we believe it continues to be an important 



An expanded version of this anicie wnh more specinc 
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and no official endorsement by the Depanmeni should be 
inferred. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to Diane L. Ferguson. 
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idea for helping teachers conceptualize and implement 
effective educational programming for some students 
with very severe disabilities. W'e funher believe that 
some of the frustrations felt by teachers of students with 
very severe disabilities and their parents can be traced 
to the effects of the four error patterns we describe. We 
hope that revisiting the notion of paniai panicipation. 
with all the advantages of critical hindsight, will help. 

Why We Needed Partial Participation 

The increasingly sophisticated behavioral technology 
available in the mid-1970s allowed teachers and re- 
searchers to confirm quickly that students previously 
excluded as too severely disabled to be '*educable** could 
indeed learn. This confirmation underscored the appro- 
priateness of the insistence in the Education of the 
Handicapped Act that all students, regardless of the 
type and degree of their disability, should participate in 
public schooling. What our field continued to debate 
was what to teach and for what purpose. Each successive 
reform of our curricular logic seemed driven by our 
dissatisfaction with the impact our teaching was having 
on students' lives, especially those students with the 
most extreme disabilities. Did what students learn make 
any substantive difference in their lives? Early efforts to 
use the prevailing developmental logic certainly gave 
teachers a place to start (Baldwin. 1976: Cohen. Gross. 
& Haring. 1976; Haring & Bricker. 1978: Haring 4c 
Brow'n. 1976). but the shoncomings were ail too quickly 
obvious ( Barrett- 1979: Shane. 1979: Switzky. Rotatori. 
Miller. & Freagon. 1979). Even when students eventu- 
ally mastered the developmental skills, teachers and 
families were left wondering if learning would ever 
really make a difference. The common use of chrono- 
logically age inappropriate materials damaged students’ 
already tarnished social images, encouraging more, not 
less, stigma. Teachers and students were left with little 
guidance from the developmental sequences when 
physical and sensory impairments made some skills 
simply unattainable. 

The developmental logic for curricular decision mak- 
ing w*as quickly replaced by a functional logic (Brown. 
Nietupski. & Hamre-Nietupski. 1976): that is. teach 
only those items from developmental or other schedules 
that are useful in the student’s life either immediateiv 
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teachers narrow ihe field of teaching choices from that 
previously otTered by the more commonly used devei- 
opmentai sequences, or other compendia of functional 
skills, but It did not narrow* it enough. Still too many 
things might be functionally w'orthy. Families and 
teachers still struggled to see the eiTects of students’ 
learning on those students’ lives outside, as well as 
inside, the classroom. .An unclear, and often much too 
distant, future was simply not enough promise. 

It was in this climate of a rejected developmental 
logic, but a still unsatisfying conceptualization of a 
functional alternative, that the ecological domain strat- 
egy for selecting curricular content emerged to shift 
teachers from lists of developmental skills to e.xamining 
students lives as the most appropriate source for curric- 
uium content (Brown et al.. 19"9a. 19’/ 9b). Teachers 
were advised to examine students’ homes and neigh- 
'oorhoods to discover actual activity patterns that might 
be shared by students’ nondisabled peers, and then 
teach those activities and functional skills that would 
direaly suppon students’ performance of the activities 
in their naturally occurring environments. Teachers 
were encouraged to teach the resulting functional skills 
in the context of the actual activities in order to maxi- 
mize the likelihood that their students would use their 
learning (Belmore Si Brown. 1978: Brown et al.. 1980: 
Falvey. Brow*n. Lyon. Baumgan. Si Schroeder. 1978: 
Hamre-.N'ietupski. Nietupski. Bates. Si Maurer. 1982). 

Several flaws still remained in the curricular reform 
logic. The newly elaborated curricular decision-making 
logic still depended, at least implicitly, on the assump- 
tion that students would achieve independence in the 
seleaed functional activity or skill. Being able to im- 
prove our curricular focus, we seemed to believe, would 
result in students actually becoming independent in the 
peribrmance of those skills and activities most needed 
in their lives. .Although effeaive for many students, the 
underlying assumption of independence seemed to ex- 
clude those students with the most severe disabilities. 
The principle of partial participation was proposed to 
ensure that , even those students who might never be 
able to acquire a full enough complement of functional 
skills to completely participate in the activities of their 
lives would still be able to leam enough to partially 
panicipate. That is. the principle of partial participation 
was generated in order to make our curriculum and 
programming reforms also "work" for students with 
very* severe cognitive and multiple disabilities. 

Taken together, the activity-based curriculum, but- 
tressed by the notions of panial participation and func- 
tional outcomes, was meant to assure that school would 
matter to all students in some very direct and visible 
ways. What had not changed was the still firm rejeaion 
of a developmental logic for curriculum decision mak- 
ing. Consequently, teachers had no means for imegrat- 



i.ng de\e:cpmen:ai and otner existing cecision-making 
approaches with other aspects of the teaching and learn- 
ing process. Unfonunately. we also may not have fuily 
appreciated the complexity and challenge presented by 
those students with the most extreme disabilities. The 
new curricular approach, which included the pnnciple 
of partial participation, still relied on a behavioraily 
oriented instructional technology and a student’s rep- 
eaoire for deciding what to teach. As a field, special 
education is only now beginning to discover the need 
to reconsider instruaionai as well as curricular ap- 
proaches, very likely expanding instructional capacity 
to embrace other understandings of teaching and learn- 
ing in addition to a behavioral approach (Baumgan. 
Johnson. Si Helmstetter. 1990: Brown. Helmstetter. Si 
Guess. 1986; Ferguson Si Juniper. 1990: Guess Si 
Thompson. 1991: Meyer. 1991). 

Patterns of Error in Using Partial 
Participation 

.As the special education field has tried to use the 
notion of panial participation, the concept has acquired 
many new interpretations. It is certainly true that for 
many students the notion has provided a way to expand 
their panicipation and learning in a variety of more 
natural settings: for other students, however, the notion 
has reaped much less positive results. Indeed, it seems 
as if the concept of panial panicipation was adopted 
only partially. We believe this . panial application has 
resulted in renewed confusion and frustration for stu- 
dents. families, and teachers. This section briefly de- 
scribes four error patterns we find in the current use of 
partial panicipation. in each case, it is the kind of 
panicipation that students achieve that betrays the mis- 
understanding. 

Passive Participation 

An iliustrative vignene. John's lEP calls for him to 
panicipate in daily activities in the fourth grade class. 
Because John seems to be calmed by music, his teacher 
has decided that he should go to music class with the 
founh graders three times a week, and participate in 
the after lunch group reading activity every day. When 
it is music time, John and a classroom assistant meet 
the fourth graders at the music room. John and his 
assistant usually position themselves on the side of the 
room. The assistant panicipates in the singing and 
instrument playing, touching John often to encourage 
his listening. After lunch, another assistant drops John 
off in the fourth grade classroom on his way to his own 
lunch break. For the next half hour different students 
take turns reading their library books aloud to John. 

’The error panem. This error results from defining 
panicipation as presence. Students who formerly expe- 
nenced a fairly narrow range of environments and 
instruaionai activities now find themselves merely pres- 
ent in more natural community and school environ- 
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ments. T>p!cail> :h:s presence invoices oni> the oppor- 
lunuy to observe others engage in activity or. at best, 
to receive the benefits of the completed acii\ ity. Thus, 
using the school library might only mean that you are 
present vchile som.eone else selects a book and carries it 
back to the classroom tor you. Being out and about in 
the community and school as a passive spectator be- 
comes the point — substituting both for more active 
participation and for systematic instruction. 

Of course, not all e.xamples of passive participation 
necessanly constitute an error. As in the example of 
John, sometimes being read to by your classmates might 
be appropriate and image enhancing. It is when passive 
participation is the dominant form of participation that 
the practice becomes problematic. 

Myopic Participation 

An illustrative vignette, .^taria's lEP meeting is sched- 
uled ^to occur in 2 weeks. Lori. Ntaria*s teacher, has 
already talked with Maria’s mother and knows that she 
really wants Mana to participate more in community 
training, especially ditTerent kinds of shopping. Because 
.Maria’s mother doesn’t drive, they shop together almost 
every' day at the small comer grocery, bakery, and other 
stores in their neighborhood. .Maria's mother would like 
Maria to act better in the stores and maybe even help 
more. Lori. has taken Ntaria to the grocery store she 
uses for all her community training to assess her shop- 
ping skills. Lori discovered that Mana seems to enjoy 
pushing the cart but. about halfway through shopping, 
sits down in the aisle. Sometimes she screams. Lon has 
decided to have her use picture cards to find a drink 
and a snack and then have her sit on the bench outside 
the store to eat while the other students finish their 
shopping. 

The error pattern. Myopic participation results when 
teachers select a student’s involvement in potential 
learning activities using only one. or just a few. of the 
relevant perspectives. Lori has included shopping in 
Marie’s instructional agenda but only in a manner that 
fits within her own established teaching format. That 
is. the basis for choosing some pans of an activity over 
others fails to include consideration of the full range ot 
variables that should enter into curricular and program- 
ming decisions. Another teacher might select the first 
pan of an activity for participation, the easiest pan for 
the teacher or student, the pans that most frequently 
recur, or those that seem to take the least amount of 
time. Often, the resulting instruction fails to suppon 
family goals and needs, as in this e.xampie about Maria. 
While any components taken alone might be appropri- 
ate for a student to learn, the error lies in not consid- 
ering the student’s current and potential skill repenoire. 
the student’s preferences, long-term learning needs, 
family priorities, reactions of peers, and other socially 
validated, community-referenced guidelines. 



Piecemeal Participation 

An illustrative Mgnette. .Mark has devised a 2f-rr.in 
lesson format, with 5 min for transitions throughout 
the morning. He and his two statT take small groups of 
two 10 four students for each lesson. After lunch, the 
class is divided into three groups, and each statT pe.-son 
takes three or four students out for communitv training 
at either the public library, a nearb> grocery store, or 
the city park. Larry, one of the 1 i->ear-oid students in 
.Mark’s class, has the following schedule of lessons and 
activities on Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays: la) 
piay skills, tb) object discnmination and labeling. (3) 
snack/bathroom/recess. td) language group. (ei physical 
therapy, (f) lunch/bathroom. recess, (g) checking out a 
story tape at the public library, (h) an or music, and (i) 
baihroom/depanure. Every day .Mark reminds Larry’s 
parents to piay the story tape at home so he can be sure 
mat Larry will understand why he is going to the library. 

The error paiiem. It seems that some teachers only 
use the notion of panial panicipation, and the accom- 
panying ideas of functional, activity-based, age-appro- 
priate instructional curricular content, some onhetime. 
These ideas are not combined with other, more familiar, 
ways of deciding what to teach to create an integrated 
curricular logic. Instead, it seems that partial panicipa- 
lion in real activities of life only occurs during an 
“activity” or “community” time, carefully scheduled 
opposite lessons derived using a totally separate, often 
developmental, curricular logic. In essence, the student 
experiences a piecemeal approach to panial panicipa- 
tion. curriculum, and involvement in life. Gassroom- 
based instruction. w*hile it may succeed, fails to connect 
with the student’s out-of-class, functional curriculum 
times. Instead of using classroom instruction to prepare 
a student for oui-of-class. aciivity-based instruction, 
classroom learning may even compete. The relevance 
of both in- and out-of-class insiruaion can be lost for 
the student. This lack of coherence in the student’s 
curriculum can slow- a student’s understanding of and 
competence in real, functional, meaningful activities, 
clearly minimizing the impact of schooling on the stu- 
dent’s life outside of school. 

Of course, the power of piecemeal panicipation win 
vary somewhat with a student’s age: there is simply 
more time to build connections for students who are 
quite young. Nevenheless. even very young students 
need to have some understanding of why they are 
learning what they are learning and how their time in 
school relates to the rest of their lives. 

Missed Panicipation 

An illustrative vignette. Sarah is 16 and has just 
staned attending Acres High School. About lO min 
before the bell for first lunch. Sarah leaves ceramics 
class to head for the lunch room. Walking is difficult 
for Sarah and she needs to stop frequently to rest. 
■Despite the extra lime it takes Sarah to get to the lunch 
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ht: teicher therapisi think u is a good 
opponuniiy to work on walking, especially because they 
know she is usually eager to eat lunch. Her teacher has 
identified enough handy rest stops along the way so 
Sarah doesn't get too frastraied and still gets to the 
cafeteria line before the lunch bell. Once in the caietena. 
Sarah pushes her tray along the hot lunch line. The 
teacher heips Sarah to choose each item, holding up a 
picture card so the cafeteria worker know*s what Sarah 
wants and then assisting Sarah to grasp each item and 
place it carefully on her tray. Ai the end of the line, the 
teacher has arranged for a can where Sarah can put her 
tray because it is still too hard for her to carry the whole 
tray to a table. Instead, the tray waits on the can while 
Sarah carries one or two items at a time to a seat of her 
choice. When Sarah is able to carry a whole tray of food 
she will be able to choose a fast food lunch. (The fast 
food area doesn't have a shelf for sliding the tray.) 

The error pattern. This vignette illustrates thaL in a 
few instances, it seems that the point of partial partici- 
pation is missed altogether. Our overarching commit- 
ment to helping students **be independent" encourages 
us to try to teach or involve a student in all the parts of 
an activity. We also seem to interpret “doing things 
independently** as doing them alone, or “all by your- 
self.** which can result in too narrow a prescription for 
performance. The standard of “all by yourselP might 
mean that a student can only reasonably attempt a very 
small amount of the whole activity (only buying one 
thing in a grocery store, or just pushing the switch to 
turn on the appliance). “.A.U by yourself* can also take 
a very long time, require burdensome accommodations 
and adaptations, or restrict the interactions between 
teacher and student to formal instruction. As a conse- 
quence. the implicit e.xpectation of ‘*all by yourselP can 
limit rather than e.\pand participation. 

When first considered, it might seem too restrictive 
to ever decide that a student will always have another 
person present for some activities. On further consid- 
eration. the needed presence of another person offers 
teachers and students the opportunity to enhance par- 
ticipation by having the other person perform those 
pans of the activity that are burdensome, time consum- 
ing. or image damaging for the student. The resulting 
shared panicipation might truly enhance the person's 
enjoyment at finally doing the activity rather than 
spending years laboriously trying to learn to do iL and 
does not necessarily prevent later acquisition (even if 
. panial) of previously supported components. As noted 
for an earlier **eiror.” the age of the student should 
influence this instructional emphasis, but not so much 
that natural, shared, and enjoyable panicipation is pre- 
vented. 

Sources of Errors 

One of the reasons it is so hard to think about active 
participation for students with e.xtremely severe and 



multiple disabilities (the ver> group the principle was 
created to better include) is that these students are often 
unavailable for learning, providing teachers with very 
narrow windows of teaching opportunity. Students' 
complex and multiple disabilities may cause them to 
be asleep or drowsy, agitated or crying, or even awake 
and seemingly alert but not “connecting to the environ- 
ment in any recognizable way** (Ferguson & Juniper. 
1990. p. 4: Guess et al.. 1988). When for noticeable 
proponions of students* days they are unavailable for 
learning, aaive and contributory participation becomes 
not only difficult to accomplish but increasingly diffi- 
cult for teachers to imagine. 

A second reason aaive panicipation is difficult to 
think about for students with very extreme disabilities 
is that they may have very few behaviors (e.g.. orienting 
to some sight or sound, assisted movement of a hand 
or arm. a few nonsymbolic vocalizations). Most teach- 
ers, however, depend upon a behavioraily grounded 
instruaional approach that seeks to expand a student's 
behavioral repertoire — that is. to add behaviors by 
building on what students can already do. thereby re- 
mediating the performance discrepancies between stu- 
dents with disabilities and their nondisabled peers. 
While this instructional approach serves us well with 
many students, the very few behaviors that some stu- 
dents possess are so small and fragile that teachers 
struggle to shape tiny additional pieces of behavior or 
perhaps just to improve the consistency with which a 
student responds. Too often these instructional begin- 
nings become the sum total of instruction because the 
student fails to respond either quickly or consistently. 
Teachers are left feeling unsatisfled that they are meet- 
ing the curricular challenge of making enough of a 
diflerence in students' lives. Indeed, those skills that it 
seems most appropriate to leach some very complex 
and disabled students may more nearly resemble the 
developmental skills our curricular reforms have re- 
jeaed than the functional, activity-based outcomes 
being achieved with other, more able students (Fergu- 
son & Juniper. 1990). Having moved away from reli- 
ance on a deficit-remediation model for some learners 
with severe disabilities (Meyer. 1991), we seem to retreat 
to it for those students who experience the most extreme 
disabilities. Certainly these students spend their school 
days more passively than actively engaged in learning 
(Downing, 1988). 

In sum. w*e think partial panicipation is not: 

I . Meant to be used alone for deciding what to teach. 
The concept depends upon, and is grounded within, 
notions of teaching students how to participate in the 
real activities of their age peers that occur routinely in 
life both in and out of school. This requires auention 
to student and family preferences, family activities, the 
ideas and reactions of peers, and the ethos of the com- 
munity. to mention just a few. 
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2. Meant :o be usee :n ai:erna:!or a de^eiop- 
memai logic for deciding what to teach. As we wiii 
explain in more detail later, developmental information 
is not only useful, but is necessary to erleciive educa- 
tional programming for students with severe disabilities, 
but it is not a useful cunicuium decision-making logic. 
Activity-based curriculum with its attendant dimen- 
sions. including panial panicipation. is the most etlec- 
live way to decide \vhai to teach. More traditional 
developmental information can greatly assist teachers' 
decisions about how to teach, 

3. .A way of achieving social inclusion at the cost of 
instruction and growih. Schooling is about learning. 
Passive panicipation in the hopes of social acceptance 
is a poor substitute for growth in functional compe- 
tence. even when the increments of growih are small 
and fragile. 

Avoiding Errors In The Application of 
Partial Participation 

We believe that the notion of panial panicipation is 
still quite valuable. Originally, it served to atTirm that 
functional, age-appropriate, community-based and 
community-referenced, student- and family-referenced 
programming did indeed apply to even those students 
with the most severe disabilities. Despite the errors of 
interpretation and application we have described, we 
believe it still has this power. Even students with very* 
e.xtreme and complex disabilities, who seem to '*do" 
very little, can be supponed to panicipate actively in 
the life of their communities in ways that help others 
view them as contributing members. 

The concept of partial panicipation supports a mis- 
sion of schooling based on the concept that, whatever 
any student learns, that learning should allow him or 
her to panicipate actively in the community so that 
others come to care enough about what happens to that 
student to look out for him or her (Ferguson Sc Jean- 
child. 1992). This section very briefly describes four 
strategies that might help teachers rediscover this essen- 
tial spirit of panial panicipation. 

Strategy 1: .Achieving Active Instead of Passive Partial 
Participation 

One strategy for avoiding dependence upon teaching 
isolated skills and reliance on passive presence is to 
think less about adding to students' behavioral reper- 
toires and more about increasing opponunities tor stu- 
dents to praaice their admittedly small and tenuous 
current behaviors in real school and community activ. 
ities. Let us hasten to add that we are not arguing that 
increasing students* behavioral repenoires is not a good 
idea. However, we agree with Meyer (1991) that to **set 
that goal as the only thing to do is problematic** (p. 
633), perhaps especially so for students with the most 
e.xtreme disabilities. W'e simply do not have the medical 
and educational ability to remediate the very large 



performance discrepancies exper.e.nced b> students 
with the most severe disabilities. Vet if schooling is to 
produce meaningful outcomes, we cannot afford to wait 
to acquire this technical expenise. 

Table 1 illustrates how a focus on practicing ability 
instead of adding behaviors might occur for one student 
in just four different school activities, .A variety of 
curricular planning approaches (e.g., Baumgan et al„ 
1990: Falvcy, 1989: Ferguson Sc W'iicox, 1987: Ford, et 
al., I989:Guess&Heimstetter, 1986: Sailor etal„ 1989) 
contain the specific planning tools that teachers can use 
to first establish a routine of real, age-appropriate activ. 
ities, and then determine how to maximize students' 
opponunities for practicing the behaviors they currently 
possess, even if small and inconsistent.. 

Using a "praaice abilities" logic rather than an “add 
behaviors" logic for instruction does not mean that 
teachers will not be building students' skills. Rather, it 
is a matter of how teachers frame their efforts: Practic- 
ing abilities within a context is more likely to result in 
building skills for students with extreme disabilities, if 
skills are to be built at all. Although students may never 
complete a movement entirely alone, they may begin 
to aaively contribute to a movement, or continue a 
movement they have been assisted to begin. 

In some situations a student's few behaviors might 
not substantially change, but physically supported ac- 
tive panicipation in real settings can still result in two 
important benefits. First, the student's physical condi- 
tion and health might be beuer maintained as a conse- 
quence of physically supponed active participation (in- 
creasing joint fle.xibility and range of motion, for ex- 
ample). Second, well-construaed and supported aaive 
panicipation is more likely to enhance the image of the 
student in the eyes of nondisabled peers, encouraging 
peer interest and even involvement. It is this interest 
and involvement of peers that will support the contin- 
ued community presence of students with very severe, 
multiple disabilities. Ferguson and Juniper (1990) pro- 
vided a more detailed description of how one teacher 
used this practice abilities strategy and developed a data 
management system to support it. 

Strategy 2: .Avoiding Myopic Participation by 
Attending To Multiple Perspectives 
There are good reasons why teachers often lose track 
of some of the imporunt perspectives needed for func- 
tional curriculum planning. The work of creating effec- 
tive educational e.xperiences for a student with severe 
disabilities, indeed, for any studenL is exceedingly com- 
plex. First- many teachers do not receive specific prep- 
aration in how to access and use multiple perspcaives. 
Indeed, their own experience of learning how to teach 
may not have been well informed by multiple perspec- 
tives. Second, teachers rarely have all the time and 
resources required to meet the challenge. Daily they 
must make hundreds of decisions, very rapidly, under 
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“Practicing Abilities'' E\2rrtp.es 

Student: Juiic 
Age: ;0 

Abilities Targeted for Practice: reach/ touch/ push pass: 

grasp/ hoid.reiease 



Ac:;vit> 



Opponunir. for practice 



Activity: Making fruit saiad for 
snack; lunch 



Ac:ivit>: Librarv assistant job 



Activit\: Math dnii 



Activity: C..etena helper 



The teacher assists Julie to pick up a banana and pass i: to Clark, who 
peels ii and passes it to Dana, who begins to slice it. W'hh support, 
juiie picks up and passes another banana to Clark, who peels and 
slices. \^ hile Clark is slicing. Dana passes his slices back to Julie, 
who IS assisted to reach, touch/push them into a bo^vi held at the 
edge of the work sunace. Julie passes an apple to Clark to slice and 
add to the bowl, and another to Dana, who receives instruaion on 
proper slicing from the teacher, Dana returns his apple slices to 
Julie, who IS supponed to reach/touch/push them into the bowl. 
The activity continues wnh additional fruits. 

Juiie and Lisa check in for their iibraiy job by signing the student 
assistant attendance sheet, .After Lisa pnnis her name. Julie is as- 
sisted to reach/touch/push a name stamp. Today s assignment is to 
reshelve books. The teacher piies books from the can on Julie’s 
tray and assists her to grasp/hold/reiease each one as she passes it 
to Lisa, who reads the letter on the spine and puts it on the shelf 
with the same letter. Later another student assistant will inscn the 
books in their appropnate alphabetical location on the shelf. 

.Juiie is in the second grade. Tony and Clark, two of her classmates, 
are working on an addition and subtraction facts drill during small 
group time. Juiie panicipates as the teacher’s assistant. Sitting ne.xt 
to Julie and facing Tony and Clark, the teacher assists Julie to grasp 
and hold each math fact card for Tony and Oark to solve, Julie 
releases the cards into a bo.x on her wheelchair tray, which she then 
helps the teacher put aw ay on the shelf under the windows. 

The cafetena ser.er places half pints of milk on Julie’s tray, .As 
pnmary-age students come through the line, the cafetena server 
receives their tra> from another server, adds the dessert, and assists 
Julie to reach/touch/push pass the milk into the remaining square 
on the combination piate.*tra> before handing it to the student. 



conditions of ambiguity, insiabiiiiy. and value conrlict. 
Given such conditions, it is hardly surprising that some 
of their curricular and instructional decisions are aN 
fected more by convenience, efficiency, and ease than 
by carefully aniculated preferred practice ideals. Too 
often our field's new* practice recommendations fail to 
adequately respect the compie.xity of teachers* work, 
making it difficult for them to change their practices or 
adopt new ones. We otTer three suggestions that can 
help teachers to access some often o^erIooked perspec- 
tives. 

Use family- and community-referenced assessment 
strategies. Traditional approaches to assessment for 
students with severe disabilities have prov ed inadequate 
for three reasons. First, students with severe disabilities 
need to formaiiy leant things their nondisabled peers 
acquire informally, and second, students with severe 
disabilities cannot always '“use~ what they have learned 
when it is needed. Third, these students will simply not 
learn ail the things, either formaiiy or informally.- that 
their nondisabled peers learn in roughly the same period 
of time. Given these basic learning challenges, it makes 
the best sense for teachers to select those “things" to 



teach that will have the greatest impact on helping 
students become as competent as possible in their everv - 
day lives. 

There are several available strategies for doing activ- 
ity-based and family-referenced assessment (Baumgan 
et al.. 1990: Falvey. 1989: Ferguson & Wilco.x. 198": 
Ford et al.. 1989: Guess Helmsietier. 1986: Sailor et 
al.. 1989). Activity-based, family-referenced assessment 
is panicuiariy critical to curriculum planning for stu- 
dents with the most severe disabilities because it focuses 
on a student’s ahiiiries. As we argued above, improving 
the consistency and quality of a student's e.xisting abil- 
ities. even when v*ery small, is the key to achieving 
active paniai panicipaiion. The aciiviiy focus of such 
assessments help teachers design learning e.xperiences 
that vvill more easily transfer to a student's flow of 
experience. .Activities, not skills, are the real building 
blocks of life for ail of us: yet the overwhelming disa- 
bilities of some students can encourage a focus on skill 
building in preparation for eventual activity panicipa- 
tion. 

Use ongoing instructional information systems. 
Mever and Janney ( 1989) recommended that teachers 







mo^e awa> I’rom coilcciing ir:a;-b; -ir.a: ua:a. a 
that more nearly resembles ihai of smgie-subjeci design 
research, toward data collection strategies that are form- 
ative. easy, and reilective of multiple outcomes. To this 
we wouid add that teachers should collect data that also 
reilect multiple perspectives. For e.xampie. existing 
data-collection strategies can be expanded to encourage 
instructional staff to rate their perception of the stu- 
dent’s reaction to and enjoyment of the learning activity 
and invite their suggestion for improving both the proc- 
ess and the outcomes of the learning acti^it>. The 
simplest version of this strategy is a blank piece of paper 
that prompts the instructor to brieily describe what 
occurred in the lesson, with an analysis of the lesson’s 
appropriateness. eiTectiveness. and need for change. 

L se ongoing outcome information systems. No matter 
how well conceived and planned our educational pro- 
grams may be. teachers know that things always change, 
usually rather quickly. .Anticipated outcomes may sim- 
ply not result. Because teachers rarely have the iu.xury 
of being closely involved in all instruction, they may 
not realize that things have changed quickly enough to 
make the necessary changes to maximize student learn- 
ing. A simple form that collects ongoing information 
from employers, regular classroom teachers, and other 
community members might help teachers anticipate 
problems and needs before big issues anse while con- 
firming that planned learning outcomes are occurring 
from others’ points of view. 

Another version of this strategy is the use of simple 
student and family questionnaires that generate infor- 
mation about family and student satisfaction with the 
current educational program as well as suggestions for 
improvements that might more closely meet family and 
student needs. .An entire program or school might then 
share the information summarized from such question- 
naires with families, allowing each parent to compare 
their opinions and reactions to those of other parents 
responding to the survey. This comparison can some- 
times help parents to think in a different way about 
their involvement with school. Of course, a teacher can 
also use this concept, either in the form of as a paper 
questionnaire or a phone interview, to access parents 
perspeaives several times a year. 

Strategy 3: .Avoiding Piecemeal Participation by L’sing 
Information from Multiple Sources for Ongoing 
Curricular Planning and Program Development 

The error of piecemeal participation seems to occur 
when teachers try to shift their program orientation to 
encompass an ecological/aaivity-based approach. 
Many teachers begin this change in orientation by 
designating one part of the school day for community 
instruction. This gradual approach is certainly a good 
strategy for beginning a programmatic revision, but too 
often teachers never completely revise their curriculum 
decision-making logic. Instead, the initial strategy ot 
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becomes permanently institutionalized. During the re- 
maining periods of the day. teachers continue to teach 
the same deveiopmentaily derived curriculum content. 
The result for students is piecemeal participation. 

Piecemeal participation can also occur when the dif- 
ferent activities and routines of a student’s day. however 
derived, are not organized to lead from one to another' 
in a way that is sensible and meaningful to the student. 
E\en well-conceived activity routines can be expen- 
enced b> a student in a fragmented, piecemeal way. 
Students may not understand changes from one activity 
or location to the ne.xt or how- instructional experiences 
within and outside of school are supposed to relate to 
each other. Instructional transitions can seem to occur 
out of context and routine, leaving students confused 
about **w hat’s next” and "“why.” For students w*iih very 
severe disabilities, this discontinuity may be particularly 
troublesome. Recognition of familiar, meaningful rou- 
tines can hardly occur if such routines do not really 
exist. We propose two strategies: (a) merging an ecolog- 
ical/activity-based perspective with developmental, be- 
havioral. adaptive, communicative, and biobehaviorai 
perspectives, and (b) using ongoing planning and pro- 
gram improvement processes to help keep students’ 
school experiences and schooling outcomes in sync. 

Merging ’^competing'* perspectives. Unfortunately, 
traditional, developmental, and ecological/activity- 
based approaches to assessment and curriculum devel- 
opment have come to be’ viewed by many teachers as 
mutually exclusive. We believe that a strategy of careful 
synthesis of these “competing’’ perspectives both makes 
good educational sense and will respond to the “error” 
of piecemeal participation. This synthesis strategy in- 
volves two phases: (a) determining w'hat and w*here to 
teach, and (b) determining how to teach. Decisions 
about what and where to teach must identify the envi- 
ronments and activities within w hich a student does or 
can participate in order to achieve greater actual and/ 
or perceived competence as a consequence of instruc- 
tion. That is. figuring out what to teach means identi- 
fying the ways a student’s life will change from the 
points of view of students (where possible) and families. 
Procedures for identif>*ing environmental contexts and 
activities are available from a number of sources (e.g.. 
Falvey. 1989: Ferguson & Wilcox. 1987: Ford et al.. 
1984: Guess &. Helmsteiter. 1986: Sailor et al.. 1989). 
In general, they ail assist teachers to solicit information 
from students, families, the life-styles of nondisabled 
peers, community resources, and other socially signifi- 
cant sources to identify both a fairly e.xtensive list of 
possible environments and actinties within w-hich to 
target instruction. This initial list is then reviewed in 
more detail, and a smaller priority list is selected based 
on additional practical realities (places and activities 
logisticaiiy. temporally, and financially feasible for the 
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rate. ph>sical and sensor- abiiiiies. understanding of 
events and objects, learning charactenstics and needs). 

Completing this selection of what and where to teach, 
which is grounded more in the perspectives of students 
and families than in that of the teachers, sets the stage 
for phase two: deciding how to teach, or hou to imple- 
ment these cuiricuiar decisions. .At this point, sources 
of information teachers have traditionally used for de- 
ciding what and where to teach are more appropnateiy 
used. Teachers should generate and. consider a vanety 
of additional information from at least developmental, 
behavioral, adaptive, communicative, and biobehav- 
ioral sources for deciding how to teach. Finally, ail 
curricular and program decision making — what, where, 
and how lo teach — should be guided by an etlon to 
ma.ximize both the amount of learning that will result 
and the image produced by the process of instruction. 

Ongoing planning and program improvement, ^^hile 
teachers typically receive preparation in evaluation and 
management skills as they penain to student progress, 
rarely do they also receive preparation in overall pro- 
gram evaluation, management, and improvement strat- 
egies. Vet being able to see and evaluate >our erTons in 
terms of the **bigger picture*’ of broad schooling out- 
comes for students is especially elTective with students 
who are especially difficult to teach. Some materials 
and professional suppon are emerging that address 
these needs for teachers < Ferguson. Flannerv. Si Parker. 
1988; Ferguson & Parker. 1988: Fredericks Si Piazza- 
Templeman. 1990: Goodlad. 1990: Helmsieiier et al.. 
1987). .Although strategies var>- in their specifics, most 
involve at least the following components. 

First, this kind of teacher-managed program devel- 
opment requires that teachers use some strategy for 
anicuiaiing a mission or describing the things they wish 
their program to accomplish. Second, teachers need a 
way to identify* things to work on in addition to their 
usual duties and tasks that will move them toward 
attainment of at least some aspea of their mission. 
Often this second step results in the identification of 
program development goals and objectives. Third, 
teachers must develop some kind of practicable aaion 
plan that will prioritize and guide activity. Finally, 
teachers must annually reflect upon their mission or 
descriptions of desired program accomplishments in 
order to revise mission, accomplishments, goals, and 
action plans in response to the year's effons and other 
new information or values. Whether teachers use this 
four-step process or some other ongoing planning pro- 
cedure. the work of program management and program 
improvement is usually easier and more productive 
when done in the context of teacher work groups {Fer- 
guson. in press) or in-ser\'ice workshops and consulta- 
tions (Ford et al.. 1984: Fredericks Si Piazza-Temple- 
man. 1990: Helmstetier et al.. 1987). # 
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Mralcgx 4: Avoiding .Niissed Participation b> 

Enhancing Image and .Achieving Interdependence 
The error of missed panicipetion seems to occur 
because of an underlying confusion about the meaning 
of independence. Teachers design instruction to fade 
the person providing instructional suppon. Of course, 
this is precisely what a logic of stimulus control requires. 
Good instructors are always seeking to minimize their 
own role as the student's ability to respond to naturally 
occurring cues increases. It is this notion of fading the 
person, however, that also leads to missed panicipation. 

There are two reasons why another person might 
always be present with individuals who are extremely 
disabled. One reason has to do with the functional 
impact of the person’s impairments, the other with life- 
style. For e.xampie. a person who cannot see well enough 
to identify curb cuts or make safe judgments about 
when to cross a street will always need another person 
to accompany him or her in the community. Someone 
who’s limbs cannot reach out far enough to open doors 
or select items in the cafeteria line will also require 
another individual to perform these critical skills. If a 
person lives with family or housemates, the sharing of 
domestic responsibilities may require at least two mem- 
bers of the household to shop for weekly groceries. 
Shared shopping otTers the opportunity for a person 
with very severe disabilities to depend upon their more 
able shopping partner to do those parts of shopping that 
are particularly difficult, time-consuming, or burden- 
some. 

In situations in which the student’s abilities, impair- 
ments. and life situation suggest that some performance 
gaps will simply not change or not need to change, 
teachers should shift their instruaionai choices to em- 
phasize interdependence and image. Consider the fol- 
lowing e.xampie: 

Paul and his mother always do the family grocery 
shopping together. Since they live dose to the store, 
they typically walk. Paul carries the two-wheel 
grocery cart on the back of the motorized wheel- 
chair he is just learning to use. Paul's mother stops 
before crossing streets, naturally cuing Paul to stop 
and wail for her to begin to cross. He then follows 
closely alongside her to drive himself across the 
street. Once inside the grocery store. Paul heads for 
the produce section, where they always begin their 
shopping. While his mom selects other fruit. Paul 
selects the bananas he eats with his cereal most 
mornings. His mom turns the grocery cart so he 
can easily put the bananas in the can. As she selects 
other produce, she hands it to Paul, who drops it 
in the baby seat section of the cart.As Paul and his 
mom progress through each aisle. Paul selects some 
items (cat food, toilet paper, ice cream, oatmeal, 
soup, tuna fish, cookies) and is handed others 
(things they need that are on high or low shelves 
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he c2nnot reich. or :n-: 2;: :oc he^-. ;• .. ^h:oh he 
then drops or throws into the can. Paul’s mom 
selects his panicipation on each aisle according to 
three rules: 

1. Paul should select items he directN uses (the 
cat food, ice cream, juice, soup). 

2. Paul should ha\e at least one thing on each 
aisle that he directly selects, and two or three he is 
handed to put in the can, 

3. Paul should not have to ask for help unless 
something unexpected occurs (he drops something 
on the floor instead of in the can). 

When Paul and his mom get to the checkout line, 
she positions the can so that Paul can reach the 
items in the baby seat pan of the can and hand 
them to her to put on the counter. Paul’s mom 
usually pa>s for the groceries with a check while 
Paul holds the two-wheel can for the person who 
is bagging their groceries. 

Paul’s teacher could arrive at the same approach 10 
leaching grocery' shopping if she had begun with the 
strategies already discussed. Had she completed some 
kind of activity-based, family-referenced assessment, 
she would have learned that Paul and his mom live 
close to a )?.rge grocery store and shop together most 
weeks. Careful attention to the information about 
Paul’s motor, visual, and communication skills might 
have encouraged the teacher to target driving safely in 
the store and maximizing opponunities to practice 
reach/grasp/hold'/release with his one ’'good" hand and 
arm. If these skills begin 10 improve or change, there 
are a variety of ways that Paul’s panicipation might be 
expanded either within the context of grocery* shopping 
or in other kinds of shopping. 

.Avoiding missed panicipation simply requires that 
teachers think through the following questions: 

1. Is this student likely to have a person present 
for this activity either because of disabilities that 
cannot be remediated dr accommodated, or be- 
cause of some life-style preference? 

2. What abilities can this student practice in each 
component of this activity? 

3. How can this practice be maximized through 
all activity components? 

If we ma.ximize practice in this way. what 
skills might be developed that could expand this 
student’s panicipation? 

i. How can we maximize image, helping the 
student to appear, and perhaps feel, less dependent 
and more competent? 

6. How- can we expand this student’s cooperative 
and supponive relationships with others in this, 
and similar, settings and activities? 



Concluding Remarks 

One of the lessons of the last 15 years seems :o be 
that there are rarely single correa approaches, always 
correct strategies, or even useful ideas that can endure 
both the passage of time and the challenges posed by- 
students with severe disabilities. It is for this reason that 
w#* have revisited the concept of paniai panicipation S 
years after it was flrst advanced. Our analysis described 
four ways we think the notion has been misunderstood 
and misused, and some of the reasons this occurred. In 
fact, we argue that it is the very complexity of students’ 
impairments that is the greatest source of these misun- 
derstandings. Until we better understand the nature and 
meaning of teaching and learning, of inclusion and 
contribution for such very complicated students, we 
expect that these and other errors of practice will con- 
tinue to occur. Nevertheless, we identify and describe 
strategies for responding to these error patterns that 
might suppon teachers and families as we all continue 
to discover the meaning of effective educational pro- 
gramming for these most vulnerable of our students. 
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urally occur when two or more people have 
established friendships or relationships 
(Howes. 1983). The frequent interaction op- 
portunities and close proximity of neigh- 
bors attending the same school facilitates 
not only the development of friendships but 
also the chance to acquire necessary social 
skills. In the accompanying, “Point to Pon- 
der.” Jeffrey and Cindy Strully have demon- 
strated the importance to children of having 
friends, as well as skills and competencies. 



CURRICULAR STRATEGIES 
AND ADAPTATIONS 

The goal of educational programs is to facili- 
tate students to “be the most they can be.” 
This statement has been articulated in many 
different ways and by many sources. In the 
main office of a junior high school in Boul- 
der. CO. a mission statement is posted on 
the bulletin board that reads: “The Burbank 
Junior High School mission is to assist each 
student in developing academically, so- 
cially, physically, emotionally and aesthet- 
ically to his/her fullest potential as an indi- 
vidual* (Boulder Valley School District. 
1988). 

Such a mission statement is synony- 
mous with the concept of “criterion of ulti- 
mate /unctioning“ (Brown, Nietupski, & 
Hamre-Nietupski. 1976), which stated that 
educational programs should be directly re- 
lated to skills expected of adults. This criteri- 
on and the Burbank Junior High School’s 
mission statement essentially challenge ed- 
ucators to prepare students for the “real 
world.” Both special and regular educa- 
tional systems attempt to challenge their re- 
spective students to participate together in 
the same world. However, in special educa- 
tion these educational efforts have often 
been provided in segregated or separated set- 
tings, which do not allow students to prac- 



tice living and learning together. Duplica- 
tion of educational efforts into special and 
regular categories is unnecessary (Stainback 
& Stainback. 1984). Since the goal and mis- 
sion for all students is the same, providing 
education for all students together in inte- 
grated neighborhood schools is not only pos- 
sible but preferable. 

Specific services and interventions 
should be based upon a student's education- 
al need. Unfortunately, educational inter- 
ventions for students defined as disabled are 
often based upon their disability label rather 
than their educational need. For example, a 
student with a severe disability is generally 
assigned to a teacher for the “severely handi- 
capped. ” This assignment may not be appro- 
priatejbecause it does not include: 1 ] identifi- 
cation of the students needs or 2) identifica- 
tion of the teacher’s specific expertise. 
Students' overall needs mustbeassessedand 
identified before decisions about specific 
programs and objectives are identified. In 
addition, these decisions must include the 
most effective strategies for educating the 
student and meeting these objectives within 
the general education classroom. 

There is often a mystique associated 
with the specialized skills and strategies of a 
teacher trained in special education. How- 
ever, most approaches included in special 
education training programs are also effec- 
tive for “regular** education students. By the 
same token, specific strategies included in 
general education training programs can 
and have been effective in teaching all chil- 
dren, including those assigned a disability 
label. For example, special educators work 
on promoting different skills within a sim- 
ilar activity for students labeled as disabled. 
Regular educators work on promoting dif- 
ferent levels of information within a similar 
activity for students at different academic 
levels. In the typical elementary school 
classroom, students are already working on 
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several different grade levels in. for exam- 
ple. reading or math.The major point is that 
good teaching is good teaching, and both 
systems of education have much to offer 
each other. Specific decisions for location, 
types of services, and educational programs 
for all students should be determined ac- 
cording to students’ unique interests, needs, 
and capabilities. The teaching also should 
occur alongside the students' neighbors and 
friends. The educational goals of every stu- 
dent aim toward maximizing his or her po- 
tential in the vocational, recreation/leisure. 
domestic, and community domains of life. 
Within those broad domains, educational 
goals and achievements will vary according 
to each student’s needs. For example, a vo- 
cational goal for one student might require 
that she learn to program a computer, while 
another student’s vocational goal might be 
that he enter a mailing list on the same com- 
puter. Stated another way. it is not neces- 
sary for students to have the exact same 
goals and ability levels to be educated in the 
same location. 

Special education services have in- 
cluded. by virtue of the federal mandate, 
individualized education programs (lEPs] 
for each student. Given that students with a 
disability label, like all other students, have 
unique and varied learning styles, strengths, 
and weaknesses, strategies and objectives 
must be individually identified. Such an ap- 
proach has allowed for the determination 
and development of an individualized edu- 



cation program for a student, considering 
his or her strengths and weaknesses. This 
approach is also used in general education, 
not because of a federal mandate, but be- 
cause it is an effective way to approach the 
development of the curriculum and teach- 
ing of all students. Although the specificity 
of such individualization may not exactly 
reflect the individualization efforts in spe- 
cial education, the basic principle is the 
same. 

Adelman and Taylor (1983) have artic- 
ulated this principle further in calling for a 
personalized curriculum. An individual- 
ized curriculum suggests individual place- 
ment on a standard curriculum based upon 
developmental status and actual achieve- 
ment level. A personalized curriculum, 
however, takes into account noncognitive 
factors as well and allows for creation of 
curriculum and materials that may be neces- 
sary to accommodate the individuality of 
each student. A tremendous advantage of 
merging the expertise, skills, and strengths 
of special and regular education is the po- 
tential to develop and use personalized ap- 
proaches for all students to facilitate their 
learning. A personalized approach to educa- 
tional curriculum development also allows 
teachers to merge their own expertise and 
interests to enhance the variety of curricular 
options. 

The personalized curriculum approach 
does not imply that school districts c ann ot 
or should not develop districtwide objec- 



Point to Ponder 

The division of students into groups and tracks assumed to ensure considerable likeness in 
attainment is a meat ax approach to problems requiring much more sensitive curzicular and 
pedagogical approaches. (Goodlad. 1984) 
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Throughout history, the challenge to edu- 
cators has been, and continues to be. the de- 
velopment and facilitation of curricular and 
instructional options allowing for the 
education of ail students in the most appro- 
priate and beneficial manner. This chapter 
discusses issues and strategies related to 
curricular design and adaptations that allow 
for all students to participate in the general 
education program. Due to the limitations of 
a single chapter, the authors have chosen to 
address some of the general strategies that 
have application across the majority of cur- 
riculum areas and ages. Specific examples 
are included for all strategies to demonstrate 
their application. 

Previous chapters in this book have 
clearly established the need for the develop- 
ment of educational systems that include ail 
students in the same educational setting. 
Clearly, research has demonstrated positive 
effects of programs that integrate students of 
vaiydng abilities and characteristics (John- 
son. Johnson. DeVVeerdt. Lyons. & Zaid- 
man. 1987; Rynders, Johnson. Johnson. & 
Schmidt. 1980; Strain. 1983; Strain & Kerr. 
1981: Voeltz. 1980). There are also basic val- 
ues that drive the educational system to 
create schools and opportunities that in- 
clude aJJ students. While research can assist 
us in creating the most effective schools and 
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educational strategies, the decision to de- 
velop such integrated educational programs 
is a value decision based upon a belief in 
equal access and opportunity. 



LOCATION OF 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Tjrpically. public school students in gen- 
eral education attend their neighborhood 
schools with children who live in the same 
neighborhood. Until recently* some stu- 
dents defined as disabled have had little op- 
portunity to attend school with their neigh- 
borhood peers. Parents of such students 
must still in many cases argue for their son 
or daughter's basic right to be educated in 
their neighborhood school alongside their 
friends and peers. 

Decisions to place all students in homo- 
geneous segregated settings for their educa- 
tion have emphasized the differences rather 
than the similarities between formerly seg- 
regated students and their peers. Promoting 
differences in educational services only per- 
petuates isolation and segregation through- 
out the community. The service delivery 
model that removes students from their 
neighborhood schools and/or the regular 
education classroom for the sake of spe- 
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ciaiized services seems untenable when one 
considers the enormous importance of de- 
veloping friendships that will lead to inte- 
gration and inclusion throughout the com- 
munity (see Chapter 5 in this volume). 

The implications of removing students 
from their neighborhood are dramatic. Based 
upon a substantial body of research, '‘typ- 
ical’* children and adolescents are more like- 
ly to have and maintain friendships only if 
they have frequent opportunities to interact 
with others (Hartup. 1975: Howes. 1983). In- 
teraction opportunities are generally 
achieved when people, particularly chil- 
dren, are in close proximity to one another. 
For many of us. friendships formed during 
the elementary', junior, and high school years 
due to close proximity and frequent interac- 
tion opportunities with peers have endured 
and are essential in our personal support sys- 
tems as adults. In addition to developing a 
personal support system, numerous social 



skills for social' competence are acquired 
during and throughout relational interac- 
tions. Many of us measure the quality of our 
lives in terms of friends and what they mean 
to us. Shared support and interactions with 
friends are essential to one’s overall sense of 
worth, belonging, and well-being. 

While educational programs must be 
designed to foster basic skills and academic 
competencies, they also should be designed 
such that opportunities for the development 
of friendships areavaiiable. For all students, 
the skills necessary to interact with others 
and “get along” in a community are ac- 
quired through interactions and relation- 
ships, Examples of such skills are initiation, 
thoughtful actions, positive interaction 
style, good listening, and sharing belong- 
ings and feelings (Asher. Oden. & Gottman. 
1977). Friendships provide opportunities to 
develop skills that are best learned and.'or 
best taught through the interactions that nat- 
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Our dauzhier. ShavriiiciL is nor going to one day 'Arake up wim all of the compcrcndcs and skills rhar she 
needs in order to live independendy. The reality is rhar we have been working on reaching Shawnreii to use 
the barhioom for the last nine yean. At this point in dme, Shawnteil is approximately 58% toilet trained This 
is a signmcant increase in her accuracy, but Shawnreii may never achieve complete success. The same is true 
for lots of other areas such as eating independendy, walking, and conunurucating. Though Shawnteil has 
learned important things and will continue to do so, the issue that we face is, will the skills our daughter has 
learned keep her in the commxinity? The answer, we arc afeaid is no! 

Yet. imagine if you will, that she did achieve all of these competencies, would that make everything 
perfect? Agaiiu the answ^er is no! One's ability to know things or master skills is not the litmus test on 
capabiii^ to be an aenve member of your commuruw and to have friendt What matters, we believe, is tiymg 
to be the best person you can and ha%*ing people accept you for who you arc. wid\ all of your strengths and 
weaknesses. If we can accept people for who they arc and not for who we want them to be, our commurudes 
will have moved a considerable distance. In the 5nal anabasis, wnciher or not Shawnteil obtains all the 
compctcnacs and skills in the worid it really isn't all that significant What is important is being cared about 
by another human being. If Shawnteil is really going to be an integral member of her commuiu^. she will 
need to rciv on her fiicnds who want to be involved with her because ihQr are her fiiends. (Struliy 8c Struliy. 
1985, pp. 7-8) 
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lives. On the contrary, the approach under- 
scores the importance of developing a well- 
articulated set of objectives to be taught/ 
learned in the schools by all students, while 
the specific skills identified to reach the ob- 
jectives would be individualized. Thus, for 
example, all students w^ould be taught voca- 
tional skills, but the particular vocational 
skills taught may vary from student to stu- 
dent. Personalization would result in modi- 
fying and/or adapting the teaching methods 
for an individual student based upon his or 
her needs. Many students may benefit from 
systematic attention to differing individual 
needs. As evidenced by the growing drop- 
out rate in many schools, education for all 
students must be expanded to teach stu- 
dents the skills that are viewed by students 
and adults as the most useful for ultimate 
functioning in their communities. Some 
students may claim that technical voca- 
tional skills are a priority for them, while 
others may perceive a need to be in ad- 
vanced academic programs. All students 
will need to be able to access their commu- 
nity independently, some by driving their 
own cars, others by using community buses, 
walking, or bicycling. By adapting all edu- 
cational services currently available to meet 
the variety of students’ needs, the over- 
all goals of education can be met most ef- 
fectively. 

In the past, educational systems have 
created arbitrary criteria for inclusion and 
exclusion in the various aspects of educa- 
tional service delivery. For example, in the 
1960s. children and adolescents often could 
not go to school unless they were toilet 
trained, could feed themselves, walk inde- 
pendently. talk, and so on. Since the pas- 
sage of Public Law 94-142. the Education for 
all Handicapped Children Act. districts 
have adopted a zero-rejection philosophy 
and have therefore provided services for 



students >vho did not possess ail of those 
skills. 

Since then, educators, families, and 
communities have developed segregated 
and self-contained educational programs 
for these students. The students’ participa- 
tion in segregated programs was contingent 
upon the development of adaptations and 
modifications. It seems reasonable that the 
basic premise behind the principie of par- 
tial participation (Baumgart et al.. 1982) 
should be used to include these same stu- 
dents in general education. Simply put. this 
principle states: It is better to at least par- 
tially participate than to be denied access to 
an event, activity, setting or other oppor- 
tunity. This principle could assist in the de- 
velopment and creation of modifications 
and/or adaptations that would facilitate the 
inclusion of all students in general educa- 
tion. This principle does not imply the 
lowering of standards in a well-thought-out 
and relevant curriculum in general educa- 
tion. However, it does imply that the devel- 
opment or creation of adaptations be con- 
sidered so that students of varying ability 
levels can participate and benefit from the 
educational programs. Some students may 
never acquire the skills to be independent in 
a task or an activity; however, teachers must 
encourage their participation to whatever 
degree possible. 

Often when conceptualizing adapta- 
tions. the development and utilization of 
materials and devices receive the primary 
attention (Bishop & Falvey. 1986). Baumgart 
et al. (1982) have expanded the concept of 
adaptations to encompass: 

1. Adapting skill sequences — changing 
the normal order of tasks (e.g.. a student 
bypasses learning multiplication tables 
and switches to learning to use a cal- 
culator to solve problems) 
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2. Adapting rules — discarding or creating 
different rules to allow greater par- 
ticipation (e.g.. allowing a student to 
throw a baseball while at bat during a 
game rather then hitting the ball] 

3 . Utilizing personal assistance — utilizing 
others to accomplish a task (e.g.. using 
partners to complete an art project) 

4. Facilitating social/'attitudinal changes 
— creating an impact on the values, be- 
liefs. and/or assumptions of neigh- 
borhoods. schools, and community 
members (e.g.. supplementing the state- 
adopted materials to teach a social stud- 
ies lesson by using materials that in- 
clude role models of adults with and 
without disabilities)' 

3. Creating materials and/or devices that 
assist students in completing or par- 
ticipating in activities (e.g.. a student 
who cannot read because of a vision im- 
pairment. uses a "talking ' book or cas- 
sette tape instead of reading Moby Dick) 

Teachers in general education make a 
practice of adapting materials or developing 
new ones to make concepts more easily un- 
derstood by the students- in their classes. 
Nonhandicapped students will benefit 
equally from this expanded concept of adap- 
tations. Table 1 contains a number of exam- 
ples of adaptations demonstrating how stu- 
dents at different age levels and with varying 
abilities and objectives can participate in the 
general education program as well as ap- 
proach specific lessons. The adaptations de- 
scribed are similar to adaptations made by 
teachers every day in objectives and mate- 
rials. It could truly be challenging to adapt 
curricular programs to meet the individual 
needs of an entire class of students. In all 
likelihood, however, groups of students will 
share the same objectives, so that each stu- 
dent in the class will not have different objec- 
tives for specific lessons. However, there are 



programs available that have been devel- 
oped to allow for individualized instruction. 
The authors have observed numerous teach- 
ers who have successfully adapted instruc- 
tional programs in their classrooms to ac- 
commodate students with varying abilities 
and characteristics, demonstrating that ad- 
aptation of curriculum for specific activities 
is possible. 



EFFECTIVE 

TEACfflNG STRATEGIES 

In addition to utilizing specific adaptations, 
teachers must examine specific teaching 
strategies to promote greater learning and 
participation. Recent research has focused 
on identifying descriptors of effective teach- 
ing strategies. These strategies provide a 
framework within which teachers can effec- 
tively adapt curricula to meet a wide variety 
of curricular needs in the regtilar classroom. 
These strategies acknowledge the fact that 
classrooms include students with a wide va- 
riety of individual needs, whether those stu- 
dents are labeled as disabled or not. The 
bases for effective teaching strategies as de- 
lineated by Jones. Friedman. Tinzman. and 
Cox (1984) are included in the following 
discussion. 

Components of 

Effective Teaching Strategies 

Jones et al. (1984) delineate six components 
of effective teaching strategies. First, teach- 
ers must provide an overview of what is to 
be taught, as well as cues that include cau- 
tions concerning probable errors. To do this, 
teachers might give verbal instructions as 
well as pictorial directions as to how skills 
can be used. Peers can assist each other in 
reviewing and imderstanding the purpose 
of the lesson. 
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Table 1. Agaoiaiions for stucenis with varying abiiitles and at different age leve ls 
Goal Objectives/ activities Materials/adaDtation 



Subject: Snack 
To eat a snack 



Subject: Toileting 

To use the toilet appropriately 



Subject: Music 

Participate in the group activity 
of singing 




Subject: Art 
Design a collage 



Age Level: Preschool 

Student 1 

The student will eat a graham 
cracker and juice without 
dropping or spilling. 

Student 2 * 

The student will move jaw up 
and down after food is 
placed in mouth. 

Student 1 

The student will flush the toilet 
and pull up pants when he or 
she is finished. 

Student 2 

When placed upon the toilet, 
the student will urinate within 
3 minutes. 

Student 1 

The student will sing and do 
hand movements to the 
songs “Wheels on the bus.” 
“Put your hands up in the 
air/ and “I’m a little teapot" 
with the group. 

Student 2 

The student will stay in the 
group area for at least one 
song. 

Student 3 

The student will activate tape 
recorder with switch. 



Graham crackers 

Cup 

Juice 



Accessible bathroom 
Potty chairs 



Pictures 

Records or tapes 
Record or tapeplayers 



Age Level: Elementary 

Student 1 

Students with an assigned part- 
ner will complete a collage 
during the specified time. 

Student 2 

The student glues, while other 
student puts the objects on. 

Student 3 

The student points to desired 
objects: the other student 
glues them on. 



Paper 

Objects 

Glue 

Glue brush 



(cononued) 
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Goal 


Objeaives/ activities 


MatenaiS' adaotaticn 


Subject: Science 

Classify veaebrates into 5 ma- 


Student 1 

The student will verbally identi- 


Aaual animal 


jor groups 


fy and classify one given ver- 


Pictures 




tebrate into each of the five 


Word cards 




groups. 


Braille cards 


Subject; Reading 

To read and comprehend The 


Student 2 

The student will identify one 
characteristic of given 
animal. 

Student 3 

The student will classify ani- 
mals using braille cards. 

Student 1 

The student will read pages 1- 


Story 


Little Engine that Could 


1 1 In the booK and then cor- 


Sentence strips 




rectly place in order 10 sen- 


Sentence strips with pictures 




tence strips from the story. 


Head pointer for student as 




Student 2 


needed 


Subjea: Math 

To increase accuracy of com- 


The student will point to pic- 
tures and orally state the 
components of a sentence 
with reading group. 

Student 3 

The student will correctly an- 
swer 10 basic questions by 
pointing to pictures on sen- 
tence strips with head pointer. 

Student 1 

Student will complete five 


Worksheets 


putational skills 


2-digit multiplication 


Calculators 




problems. 


Timer 




Student 2 

The student will use calculator 
to compute five 2-digit multi- 
plication problems. 

Student 3 

The student will operate as les- 
son facilitator by handing out 
worksheets to all students 
and accurately operating the 
timer for timed drills. 





Subject: Physical Education 
Perform the Virginia Reel 



Age Level: Junior High 
Student 1 

The student will, with assigned Music 
paaners. dance the Virginia 
Reel, following directions. 



er|c 
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Gdai 



Objealves/ activities 



Matenais/ adaotation 



Student 2 

The student will indeoendently 
push his or her wheelchair 
the length of the line during 
dance. 



Subject: Typing during Computer Class 

Student 

Type a lener 



the 



Within a given time period, 
student will type a letter. 

Student 2 

The student will type a portion 
of a given letter from hand- 
written copy, 

Student 3 

The student will type the head- 



Standard computer with braille 
template or computer with 
voice output 

Typewriter with key guards to 
prevent hitting the wrong Key 




Subject: Career Education 


Age Level: High School 
Student 1 




Experience working in the com- 


The student will work as a clerk 


Work permit 


munity 


in the newsroom of the local 


Job coach 


paper. 


Bus pass 




Student 2 


Adapted stamp machine 




The student will ride public bus 
independently to and from 
work. 

Student 3 

The student will operate stamp 
machine in the subscription 






department. 




Subject: Family Living 


Student 1 




Use a checkbook 


The student will write checks 


Signature template 




and fill in the register appro- 
priately, maintaining an accu- 
rate balance. 

Student 2 

The student will sign his or her 
name using a signature tem- 
plate after the check is writ- 
ten and the math is com- 
pleted. 

Student 3 


Signature stamp 




The student will use a signa- 






ture stamp after the check is 
written and the math is com- 
pleted. 
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Second, teachers must provide a read- 
iness-preparatory set of activities that em- 
phasizes the linking of new information to 
prior knowledge and the preteaching of dif- 
ficult vocabularv-. To apply this, a teacher 
might relate what is being taught today to 
what was taught yesterday, as well as the 
application of the topic, so that skills are not 
learned in isolation. For example, lessons 
on weather relate to lessons about clothing 
worn in different climates: "Yesterday it 
was cold, so we wore coats. Today it is clear, 
so we took our coats off." 

Third, emphasis must be placed on ex- 
amples and applications of concepts, prin- 
ciples. and vocabulary terms. This may 
mean that a one-to-one correspondence 
lesson is conducted along with putting out 
cartons of milk for snack time, or measure- 
ment lessons are taught while constructing a 
set for a drama production. 

The fourth strategy identified by Jones 
et al. (1984) is that vocabulary learning 
and/or metacognitive strategies must be 
taught. Therefore, key sequence vocabulary 
for a job might be reviewed when a student 
goes to a job. in conjunction with a list of 
tasks to be done before, during, and after 
work. Students may also learn self-monitor- 
ing techniques to cue themselves to provide 
quality work. 

Fifth, students must engage in guided 
practice and then practice independently. 
To do this a teacher may provide instruction 
for playing games on the playground, then 
ask students to pair up with classmates to 
practice the game. Finally, the teacher 
monitors student comprehension, then pro- 
vides continuous feedback to facilitate cor- 
rect learning and also provides positive re- 
inforcement. This may require the teacher to 
ask questions of the group and of specific 
individuals or to set up problem-solving ac- 
tivities. watching for students to perform 
skills as evidence that the skill is mastered. 



Jones et al. (1984) suggest that all of the 
preceding components must be included in 
any type of instruction. These strategies 
should be employed with whatever educa- 
tional model teachers implement and with 
whatever curricular material is being taught 
in order to assist students in mastering in- 
structional objectiv’es. 

Heterogeneously 
Grouped Classrooms 

Another effective teaching strategy is the 
way in which students are grouped. The sep- 
arateness of the two systems, regular and spe- 
cial education, often has resulted in homoge- 
neous grouping (i.e.. grouping of students by 
ability levels or according to whether they 
were labeled as disabled or nondisabled). 
More recently, attempts to merge special and 
regular education programs have resulted in 
heterogeneously grouped classrooms (i.e.. 
classes containing students with varying 
abilities and characteristics). The effective- 
ness of the grouping seems to depend on how 
teaching methods are implemented. Stu- 
dents grouped heterogeneously with the 
most effective teaching strategies have spe- 
cific advantages over those grouped homoge- 
neously (e.g.. acceptance of individual dif- 
ferences. learning a new skill such as sign 
language or Spanish, learning about differ- 
ent cultures from firsthand experiences). 
Therefore, based upon the benefits to be 
gained by students who are heterogeneously 
grouped, it is necessary to continue to identi- 
fy those strategies that can be utilized by 
teachers to meet a wide variety of curricular 
needs in a heterogeneously organized class- 
room. Richer learning environments include 
children of varying abilities, backgrounds, 
and cultures. However, teachers need to 
provide systematic instruction and varied 
groupings within classrooms to be sure that 
all students benefit. 
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Cooperative Learning Strategies 

Cooperative learning strategies have proven 
effective in assisting teachers to meet a wide 
variety of curricular needs while fostering 
positive social relationships between stu- 
dents of differing backgrounds and abilities 
(Johnson & Johnson. 1981: Johnson. John- 
son. Warring. & Maruyama. 1986: Yager. 
Johnson. Johnson. & Snider. 1985). Tradi- 
tional classroom models have focused on in- 
dividualistic and/or competitive learning 
experiences. The skills needed to function 
in competitive or individually paced learn- 
ing experiences may both be critical for fu- 
ture independent functioning. However, the 
ability to cooperate and collaborate with 
other persons is an equally essential skill 
that can assist in more effective interdepen- 
dent functioning at school, home, and on 
the job. Interdependency is defined as 
teaching students to access others in sup- 
portive and/or cooperative ways in per- 
forming a task. 

The procedures delineated by Johnson. 
Johnson. Holubec. and Roy (1984) need to 
be incorporated into the structuring of coop- 
erative learning experiences. These include 
clearly specifying instructional objectives. 
Also, the assignment of students to groups 
and the room arrangement should be done 
in a manner that facilitates cooperation (e.g., 
include students with differing and comple- 
mentary needs in groups together, place 
desks, chairs, and wheelchairs so that face- 
to-face interaction between students is pro- 
moted). Materials, tasks, goals, and roles 
must be assigned and structured to promote 
interdependence within the group while 
also allowing for individual accountability. 
The goals, criteria for success, and desired 
behaviors must be clearly specified, and 
group collaboration must be continually 
monitored. Initially, the skills necessary to 
effectively collaborate, such as “Everyone 



does a job*' or “Giving directions without 
being bossy.’’ will most likely need to be 
taught to group members and then con- 
tinually evaluated and retaught as needed. 

The cooperative structuring of activi- 
ties can allow teachers the opponunity to 
adapt curriculum to meet a wide variety of 
needs, as mentioned earlier. For instance, 
for a spelling lesson, each student can have 
a different list of words, a list of words in 
braille, a list of learned signs, or picture 
communication booklet cards that they 
must correctly .identify while the group 
works cooperatively to ensure that all stu- 
dents meet their individual objectives. As 
another example, students can work to- 
gether on a single group report such as a 
shopping list reflecting the lowest overall 
prices on specified items found in the food 
section in the weekly paper. Some or all of 
the group can then go to the store to pur- 
chase the items on the specified list and 
then use the items for a classroom cooking 
activity or take the items home as desired. 
Also, in a home economics class* students 
could work on a group project involving 
varying abilities to sew: some students 
mi^t sew complicated stitches using a sew- 
ing machine while others might use a nee- 
dle and thread to attach a button. 

Mastery Learning 

Another effective teaching method involves 
mastery learning strategies or outcomes- 
based educational strategies, which com- 
bine small-group and individualized in- 
struction. These strategies have also been ef- 
fective in improving the school performance 
of a wide variety of students, and give teach- 
ers the tools necessary to adapt ctirriculum to 
meet a diversity of needs (Hyman & Cohen. 
1979: Rubin Sc Spady, 1984). The steps in- 
volved in implementing mastery learning 
strategies include: 
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1. Define the specific objective for each 
student: note that students likely will 
have different objectives. 

2. Teach the skill or concept in the objec- 
tive. 

3. Evaluate mastery of the objective using 
a criterion-referenced test. 

4. Provide additional instruction for those 
who have not met the objective. 

5. Retest this group. 

By employing this methodology', general ed- 
ucation teachers can teach a skill or concept 
to the class or a small group, then provide 
additional, more individualized instruction 
to those students who did not master the 
skill or objective. 

Peer Instruction 

Peer instruction or tutoring is another effec- 
tive »saching strategy (Allen & Boraks. 1978: 
Dineen. Clark. & Risley. 1977: Kohl. Moses. 
& Stettner-Eaton. 1983: and McHale. Olley. 
Marcus. & Simeonsson. 1981). For example, 
a high school student could demonstrate for 
a peer the “cool” w'ay to comb hair. Or a 
middle school student could help a peer to 
make a choice and play with a board game. 
For peer instruction to be effective, it is 
important that the peers volunteer to engage 
in the instruction, and further, that the 
classroom teacher monitor the instruction 
to determine if the instruction has occurred 
(Heron & Harris. 1987). As suggested by 



Grenot-Scheyer and Falvey (1986). caution 
must be used when implementing peer in- 
struction. It is critical that all students have 
the opportunity to both provide and receive 
instruction, and that certain students are not 
always put in the position of being the re- 
ceiver. 



ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The foregoing discussion of the necessary 
changes in curriculum and teaching strat- 
egies that will provide the most effective ed- 
ucational services to all students makes ap- 
parent that the role of the teacher will 
change. As a result of a variety of educa- 
tional reforms (Stainback & Stainback. 
1984). teachers now and in the future have 
the opportunity to work with students who 
bring a diverse mixture of contributions and 
challenges to the classroom. Providing edu- 
cation for all students — including those 
with a variety of learning, communication, 
social, cultural, and physical characteris- 
tics — within regular classrooms may re- 
quire different roles for teachers. The two 
primary methods for delivering educational 
services that will define the new roles are 
consulting teacher and team teaching. Cer- 
tainly these two roles are not new to the 
educational system; however, they may be 
new for teachers who have exclusively 
served as “special” education teachers. 



Point to Ponder 

We can, whenever and wherever we choose, successfully teach all children whose schooling is of inte:^ to 
us. W'e already know more than we need in order to do dus. Whether we do it must finally depend on how we 
feel about the fact that we haven't done it so (Edmonds, 1979. p. 29) 
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Consultant Teacher 

Classroom teachers may be assisted and 
supported by consultant teachers who bring 
a particular expertise to the learning. A con- 
sultant may be viewed as a teacher who has 
expertise in a particular area or areas. The 
resources used to separate students with 
disabilities in special education classrooms 
with special education teachers should be 
redirected to hire consultants with var\"ing 
expertise. Following are examples of con- 
sultant teachers who can support the class- 
room teacher: 

Communication consultant 
Physical education consultant 
Bilingual consultant 
Reading consultant 
Orientation and mobility consultant 
Computer consultant 

Augmentative communication ccnsultant 
Low-vision or braille consultant 
Interaction consultant 
Community-based instruction consultant 

Consultant strategies can be direct or 
indirect for both students or teacher?. For 
example, the computer consultant could 
conduct a language arts activity with a small 
group of elementary-aged students. Within 
this small group, some of the students could 
be working on sentence development using 
a keyboard, while the student with severe 
cerebral palsy is learning to activate and op- 
erate the computer utilizing a chin switch. 
In another example, the computer consul- 
tant could facilitate an interactive game on 
the computer among several junior high 
school students. For all the students, in- 
cluding a student labeled as autistic, this 
activity would provide an age-appropriate 
opportunity to work on initiating skills 
within a peer group. As a third example, the 
community-based instruction (CBI) consul- 



tant might provide direct instruction to stu- 
dents in natural community environments 
(Falvey. 1986). In coordination with the 
classroom teacher, the CBI consultant could 
provide instruction for a group of three stu- 
dents who need to learn to access and utilize 
their neighborhood grocery store. The con- 
sultant might assist one student to compare 
the value of a generic brand of laundry de- 
tergent and a higher-priced brand name de- 
tergent. With a second student, the consul- 
tant might provide a series of instructional 
prompts to facilitate this student to scan a 
row of soup cans and direct his eye gaze to 
the desired can. The consultant could assist 
a third student to respond to the natural so- 
cial interactions of grocery store employees 
and community members. To provide a 
fourth example, the interaction consultant 
could provide specific strategies to the 
classroom teacher on how best to facilitate 
positive social interaction among the stu- 
dents in the classroom. As a fifth example, 
the augmentative communication consul- 
tant could assist a small group of students to 
become familiar with and respond to an 
electronic communication board that a peer 
uses to communicate. Finally, as a sixth ex- 
ample. the braille consultant might assist 
the family of a blind student to access local 
community resources and materials for in- 
dividuals who are blind. 



Team Teaching 

Team teaching arrangements can be devel- 
oped between the regular education teacher 
and the previously identified special educa- 
tion teacher. That is. students formerly 
served by the special education teacher ex- 
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clusiveiy would be assigned to regular edu- 
cation classrooms in natural proportions 
(i.e.. the percentage of former “special” edu- 
cation students in any one classroom would 
reflect the percentage of such students in the 
general community.) A team composed of a 
regular educator and former “special” edu- 
cator (who is now a teacher with expertise in 
a specific area like community-based in- 
struction) would share curriculum and in- 
structional responsibilities. In this way. the 
strengths of each teacher can be accessed by 
ail students and the teachers themselves are 
able to share and learn from each other's abil- 
ities. Moreover, through teaming, teachers 
can provide student groupings that create the 
benefits of heterogeneity as described ear- 
lier. Team teachers also have the support of 
another professional who knows each stu- 
dent well and can provide specific strategies 
and on-the-spot assistance and problem 
solving. 

Although the role of both special and 
regular educators will change to facilitate a 
single model of service delivery^, the 
changes should serv^e to enhance each edu- 
cator's expertise. The changing roles allow 
for support, creativity, and a variety of 
teaching opportunities. Most of all. the 
changing roles will allow for all students to 
receive the best education that all services 
and areas of expertise can provide. 



SUMMARY 

There are several key components to suc- 
cessful implementation of a single service 
delivery model for all students in public 
school settings. First, students should attend 
schools in their local neighborhoods in class- 
rooms grouped according to chronological 
ages. Second, curricular strategies and adap- 
tations should be planned in a manner that 
allows for inclusion and participation of stu- 
dents who have a variety of strengths and 
deficits. Third, effective teaching strategies 
such as cooperative learning and mastery 
learning can be utilized to enhance skill ac- 
quisition for all students. Finally, the role of 
the teacher must shift to accommodate the 
variety of students' needs and allow for a 
sharing of expertise and problem solving. 

This is not an easy challenge. However, 
the concept of merging special and regular 
education such that all students win is ex- 
tremely powerful and positive. This chapter 
has provided strategies that may serve as a 
foundation for such service delivery. It is 
important to note that the purpose of 
providing these strategies is to serve only as 
a reference point from which teachers and 
administrators can create models and strat- 
egies that truly meet the needs of all stu- 
dents in their communities in integrated, 
age appropriate, and personalized settings. 
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SECTION 10 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 



PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this section will be to sit back and reflect on your 
learning and participation in the activities and assignments for this module. 
Teaching is constantly changing. It is never neat and tidy. We often have 
more questions than answers. This section provides some guidelines or 
heuristics that may enable you to analyze the curriculum changes that you 
have made this semester. 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

1 . Participants will gain information related to reviewing curriculum 
changes. 

2. Participants will identify 5 questions to ask and things to look for to 
determine if a program is working effectively. 

3. Participants will communicate information to other teachers regarding 
curriculum changes. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

HOW AND WHEN TO MAKE DECISIONS ON CHANGING LEARNING 
APPROACHES OR PROGRAMS. 

Now that you have completed most of this module you will have had an 
oppormnity to investigate more completely some full inclusion issues and 
strategies for increasing or improving the ways that you are involving and 
including a student who experiences a disability in your classroom. The 
videotapes that you have watched: “Kids Belong Together” and “With a 
Little Help from my friends” provided a model for both underlying curricu- 
lum issues as well as strategies for curriculum modifications. The activities 
and assignments connected with the module provided the format to practice 
some of the new ways to make curricular and instructional adaptations and 
modifications. This section will concentrate on decision issues related to 
when and how to make changes in your plan. 



PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 



REMEMBER: 

Some Pointers Related to Modifying Curriculum: 

* Curriculum modification should be based on modifications to the regu- 
lar education curriculum 

Curriculum modification should include decisions maHp by a team (e.g., 
regular and special education, parent, and others as appropriate) 

* DEPs objectives should be activity based and represent functional out- 
comes 



LOOK AT THE MODIFICATIONS THAT YOU HAVE MADE IN YOUR 
CURRICULUM TO ACCOMMODATE A STUDENT’S LEARNING 

Complete the readings for this section and review Handouts #10.1-#10.8 

Consider Handout #10.9: Communicating Teaching Plans. Think about a 
program that you have been implementing or a curriculum modification. If 
you were to jot down some information to share with someone else who may 
be teaching your class or running your program for the day, how would you 
respond? 



Complete Handout #10.9 
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HANDOUT 10.1 



Thinking Through Teaching 

GOOD TEACHERS NEVER STOP ASKING 
THESE QUESTIONS: 

* What is the student doing? 

* Is the student doing what I planned? Why or why not? 

* Is the student performing consistently? Why or Why not? 

* Are there rough spots ? Is it something Fm doing, the student is doing, 
or something else going on around us? 

* How is the student confused? From the student’s point of view, what 
sense does this make to them? 

* How can I make it work better? What can I change about: 

• lesson or task design 

• physical environment 

• materials 

• presentation of materials 

• pacing 

• assistance 

• feedback 

• scheduling 

• voice tone 

• encouraging communication & choice 

• human dignity and respect 

to enable the student to learn more efficiently? 

* What would make the biggest difference, or give me the most useful 
information about whether or not what I have changed has maHp. a 
difference? 

* Did it help? Enough? How do I know? 

* What should I do next? 

* What does the community think and feel about the program? 

Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene. OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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HANDOUT 10.2 



“There are three main things you can do to help students 
learn to do things without depending on you to tell them 
what to do: 

1 . teach them what to pay attention to in the environment other than 
you; 

2. give them just the right amount and kind of help and information; 
and, 

3. give them feedback so they can do it right the next time." 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991 . Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supponing valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 



HANDOUT 10.3 



GUIDELINES FOR TEACHING STUDENTS 
WHAT TO PAY ATTENTION TO: 



1 . First, identify the "natural cue,” or the thing in the environment that 
should tell the student what to do. 



2. Prompt the smdent to pay attention to that thing, or to the “relevant 
natural cues.” 



3. If you need to, figure out ways to highlight the thing the student needs to 
pay attention to. Another way of saying this is to “highlight the relevant 
feamres of the namral cue.” 

4. Teach a sample of the different variations of the thing in the environ- 
ment that the student needs to pay attention to. Some people call this 
“selecting multiple examples,” or “sampling a range of examples.” 

5. Reward the student for doing the right thing in response to the natural 
cue, or to the thing in the environment that should tell them what to do, 
unless just doing it seems enough to keep the student going. 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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GUniELINES FOR GIVING JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT AND KIND OF HELP 

1 . Know how the student leams best. 

2. Identify the natural cues, or things in the environment you want the 
student to attend to in order to know what, when, and how to do some- 
thing. (The teacher should be the most irrelevant cue). 

3. Start by giving the student information that emphasizes the natural cue 
by making it more noticeable or focusing the student’s attention on it. 

4. Give just enough, but not too much information for the student to per- 
form correctly without making a mistake. 

5. Vary what kind, when, and how much, information to give each time, 
according to how the student seems to be doing. 

6. Provide assistance as unobtrusively as possible. 

7. Decrease the amount of information you give as quickly as you can 
while still making sure the student performs correctly without making i 
mistake. 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a; Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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GUHJELINES FOR EFFECTIVELY USING 
REINFORCEMENT 



a. Be immediate. 



b. Be clear and specific. 



c. Be contingent. Reward only the things you intend to reward. 



d. Be age and community-appropriate. 



e. Watch to see if the student seems to feel reinforced. 




f 



Watch the effect on the smdent’s behavior; if the behavior doesn’t 
increase you haven’t reinforced it. 



g. Change the kind, amount, timing, quality, intensity, and schedule of 
reinforcement depending upon the student’s responses. 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild. L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching; Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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GUIDELINES FOR GIVING FEEDBACK TO 
PREVENT MISTAKES 

/ 



1 . Don' t wait for the mistake to happen. 

2. Anticipate the mistake before it happens and highlight the natural cue 
that immediately precedes the student’s mistake. Give whatever addi- 
tional information is needed to help the student do it right with more 
help. 

3. Reinforce their correct response at a slightly higher intensity. 

4. Figure out why the student is making the mistake. What kind of mistake 
are they making, and why might it make sense from their perspective 
to do it that way? 

5. Change the kind or amount of help you’ve been giving the student 
according to your analysis of the kind of mistake they’ve made. 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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GUroELINES FOR GIVING FEEDBACK 
TO CORRECT UNEXPECTED MISTAKES 



1. Stop. 

2. Give specific feedback about the mistake. 

3. Return to the natural cue. 

4. Repeat with more assistance. 

5. Reinforce correct response at slightly less intensity. 

6. Make sure to relatively quickly give the smdent more oppormnities to 
try again. 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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GUniELINES FOR WHAT TO DO 
WHEN A STUDENT MAKES A 
MANIPULATION ERROR 



Either: 



1 . Change how the student does the step, or, 

2. Develop a prosthetic, or adaptive device, to help the student do the step 
more easily. 

3. If the student is making simultaneous manipulation errors: 

- Teach one at a time 

- Physically guide one while fading your help for the other. 

4. At first physically help the student if they are learning a motor task. 

5. Increase positive feedback when the student does the step correctly. 

Used by permission 

(Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson D. 1991. Module 2a: Teaching; Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene, OR: Specialized Training Program) 




HANDOUT 10.9 



COMMUNICATING TEACHING PLANS 

Thinking about this program, this student, and especially this staff person’s skills. 

Individual Teaching Plan 

Student(s): Date: 

Topic: 

We are working with this because... 

Do I need to explain the activity context? 

Other related programs? 

How it connects to the outside school? 

Will this staff be able to visualize this student’s competence? 

Do they understand this student’s preferences, motivations, and 
investment about this program? 

Should I explain family preferences, motivations and investment in 
this program? 

Here’s what we are expecting. When you see this let me know right away. 
How can I explain the goal of this instruction so this staff can 
visualize it? 

How can I encourage this staff to fade their involvement? 



Remember to gather: Things will go better if you first... 



List needed matericils 


Does this staff need to be reminded about 




• physical arrangements? 




• management of matericils 


Note only preparation of 


Are there any antecedent routines. 


materials this 


predicture cues that need to be emphasized 


staff might not thing about 


for this staff? 



Are there any general reminders about 

- voice tone - task sequences 

- pacing - interspersed requests 

- feedback 



Used by permission 

(Jeanchild. L. & Ferguson D. 1991 . Module 2a: Teaching: Strategies for supporting valuable 
learning outcomes. Eugene. OR: Specialized Training Program) 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

“Your role as a teacher is to 
watch what a student is doing, to 
figure out why they are doing 
those things in those ways, and 
then to give the student exactly 
the right kind and amount of 
information they need so that 
they can do what you are teach- 
ing without you” 



(Jeanchild & Ferguson, 1991, p. 35). 
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OVERHEAD 10.1 



ACTION AND 
ADVOCACY PLANNING 



Action 


Advocacy 


Things I can change now 


Things that I will need to advocate for 


1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


7. 


8. 


8. 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 




READINGS 

Jeanchild, L. & Ferguson. D. (1991). Teaching: Strategies for supporting 
valuable learning outcomes (Module 2aV Eugene, Oregon: Specialized 
Training Program. 

SECTION ASSIGNMENT 

Assignment #1 

In your reflective journal respond to the following issues/questions: 

’^what specific aspects of this module were the most helpful? 

*how has this module helped you change your teaching? 

*in what ways do you feel more comfortable with including a student 
who experiences a severe disability in your classroom? 

*what problems still exist? 

Assignment #2 

Think about changes that you would like to make in your classroom as a 
result of participating in this module. What changes can you make right 
now? Which changes will you need to advocate for? In other words, which 
of your changes will you need to have the support of others and/or might 
take more time? Jot these down on the action and advocacy planning form 
that is included in this module. 

REFLECTIVE JOURNAL 

Include your reactions to Assignment #1 and #2 in your journal. 
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APPENDK 

MODIFYING CURRICULUM VIA 
ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

Written by Lynn Mayberry 

Grade Level: 5th (although this lesson was taken from a 5th grade science 
curriculum, it can be adapted to almost grade level.) 

Subject Area: Science - Circuit Electricity 

Lesson: The students will create a circuit electricity unit and describe the 
flow of electricity in their cooperative groups. The students will also list 
examples of circuit electricity. 

Group Size: The students will be placed in groups of 3-4 (3 is the more 
desirable group size to maximize student participation but 4 will still work.) 
The classroom desks will be clustered together in groups of 3 or 4. The 
desks should be arranged in a triangular or square shape depending upon the 
number of students in the group. The idea is to have the students facing one 
another so they can communicate and work with each other. 

Materials Needed for Each Group: Smdents will need a circuit, a light 
bulb, electrical wires, and a battery. 

Assigning Roles: Each student in the group has an assigned role to foster 
positive interdependence. To successfully complete the activity, each stu- 
dent must fulfill his/her role and cooperate with his/her group members. The 
teacher should assign the smdents to groups. The groups should be heteroge- 
neous. Smdents of varying abilities and needs should be grouped together. 

1 . ) Facilitator: This smdent will make sure that every smdent partici- 
pate in the activity and that everyone has an oppormnity to learn how 
electricity flows through a circuit. 

2. ) Recorder: This smdent will record the group’s observations about 
how electricity flows and what happens if the flow is disrupted. 

3. ) Supply Manager: This smdent is responsible for making sure the 
group has all the materials needed to do the activity. 

Criteria for Group Success: Every smdent in the group fulfills his/her role 
and participates in the activity cooperatively. Every child should be able to 
create a circuit electricity unit and describe the flow of electricity (see below 
for individual modifications.). Each group will present a mini report describ- 
ing their findings from the activity. 

Individual Accountability: Each smdent is accountable for fulfilling his/ 
her role and describing the flow of electricity through a circuit. The students 
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will be called on during the Numbered Heads class activity to check for 
understanding. The students will now know what questions they will be 
asked so they must be prepared to answer all of them, although, they will still 
have their group to refer to. (See below for individual modifications and 
considerations.) 

Student Involvement: All the smdents will be participating in the same 
science activity, although, some of the student will not have the same objec- 
tives for the lesson. But all the students have expectations to perform and 
participate. For example, one group in the class has a diverse group of 
students working together. In this group, there are three students participat- 
ing in the activity in different capacities. Anna is an average student. She is 
motivated and works well with other students. Aaron is another member of 
the group. He has above average intelligence but he experiences severe 
ieaming disabilities that make it difficult for him to read and write. He also 
has difficulties with processing and remembering information. Aaron is 
motivated to learn but he is easily frustrated and will give up on a project if it 
presents too many problems for him to handle. The third member of the 
group is Melissa. Melissa experiences mental retardation. Melissa has 
difficulties communicating. She is working on making requests, comments, 
answering questions, and expressing feelings. Melissa also has difficulties 
with some fine and gross motor skills. 

Within any classroom, there is a diversity of student experiences and ability 
levels. Despite this heterogeneity, it is possible for students to participate in 
the same classroom activities given that certain individual modifications are 
made to foster success for the smdents. In the case of the three smdents 
described above, Anna, Aaron, and Melissa can all participate in the electric- 
ity activity but each of them will have different objectives. 

Aima s objective for the activity are to be able to create a circuit electricity 
unit, to explain how the flow of electricity works, give examples of circuit 
electricity, and to do an independent research project (the teacher serves as a 
resource and facilitator) on types of circuit electricity. Despite the fact that 
the activity does not present the same kind of challenge to Anna as it does to 
her group members, her involvement is still crucial for the success of the 
group. Anna s skills can be utilized by having her be the Recorder in the 
group because of her strong abilities in writing and organization. Although 
Anna is the Recorder in the group for this particular activity, other smdents 
should be given the opportunity to perform this role. This will be especiaUy 
helpful to Aaron who has difficulties with writing and organization, al- 
though, Aaron could be the Recorder with modifications. The activity could 
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be broken down into tasks and Aaron could be provided with a skeletal 
outline to help him organize his thoughts. Aaron could also record his ideas 
with a tape recorder as a prewriting activity or Anna could transcribe for 

him. Anna can help Aaron organize his thoughts and remember the informa- 
tion. 

Aaron’s objectives for the activity are to be able to show and explain how 
circuit electricity works. Aaron will also verbally give examples of things 
that use circuit electricity. Aaron s skills are utilized in the group by having 
him serve as the Facilitator, although, as already mentioned Aaron could 
serve as the Recorder with modifications which would help him develop his 
writing and organizational skills. Aaron’s job is to make sure that everyone 
in the group has an oppormnity to put the circuit system together. Aaron has 
strong verbal skills but he has difficulties remembering information. He 
likes to manipulate things and he demonstrates concepts well in this fashion. 
Instead of having Aaron tell or write about how circuit electricity works, he 
will be allowed to demonstrate how it works. Aaron’s keen ability to ma- 
nipulate objects will provide positive role modeling for Melissa who is 
working on becoming more adept at manipulating objects. 

Melissa s objectives for the activity are to work on communication skills, to 
manipulate objects, and to demonstrate understanding that the circuit switch 
turns the electricity on and off. Melissa serves as the Supply Manager for 
the group. Melissa is provided with a pictture list of the materials the group 
needs. Plus, the other groups’ Supply Mjuiagers serve as role models for 
Melissa when she is collecting materials for the group. Melissa is working 
on developing her manipulation of objects. As the Supply Manager, Melissa 
will work on grasping and releasing objects. She will also have an opporm- 
nity to manipulate the parts of the circuit by following the lead of her group 
members. Melissa also has the oppormnity to develop her communication 
skills. She will be required as the Supply Manager to answer questions, 
make requests, and make comments. 

Activity Sequence: 

To introduce circuit electricity, Ms. Holt brings in several different house- 
hold appliances as examples of things that utilize this kind of electricity. The 
smdents have already had a lesson on conductors and insulators. Ms. Holt 
demonstrates how to create an electricity circuit while the smdents sit in a 
circle on the rug watching. The students brainstorm about how the electric- 
ity is conducted. Ms. Holt tells the students that they are going to create an 
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electricity circuit and she outlines the expected outcomes of the activity. 
These expectations have been written on the board for the students to refer 
to. Ms. Holt assigns the students to groups. She has a pocket chart with the 
list of groups and the students’ assigned roles. Ms. Holt briefly reviews what 
the expectations are for these roles. She directs the Supply Managers’ 
attention to the list of necessary materials for the activity. Each of the 
different items are numbered with a picture next to the written words. This 
will help Melissa because she will have picture cues to refer to and she will 
know how many different things she will need. Ms. Holt then instructs the 
groups to go the their assigned work places. Each group has been given the 
name of an inventor. Each of the different work places has the name of the 
inventor and a picture of his/her invention hanging above it. 

Melissa, Aaron, and Anna are in the Benjamin Franklin group. Above their 
work place is a sign with Franklin’s name and picmre on it as well as pic- 
tures of things he has invented. While Anna and Aaron go to their work- 
place, Melissa goes to the supply are to get the necessary material. Melissa 
looks at the pictures on the list to get what she needs. After she picks up one 
thing she looks at the list to see what else she needs. Melissa also watches 
the other Supply Managers to help her. After Melissa collects ail the materi- 
als she walks back to her group. Her other group members go through each 
of the items and double check the list to see if they have everything. Aaron 
and Anna discover they are missing the circuit breaker so they show Melissa 
a picture of it and she goes back to the supply are to get it. The group works 
together to create the electricity circuit. They each get an opportunity to 
manipulate and work with the materials. Aaron and Aima each are able to 
put the circuit together fairly easily. Melissa works on connecting the wires 
with the help of her group members. They also show her how the circuit 
breaker turns the electricity on and off. Melissa switches the circuit several 
times turning the electricity on and back off. Aaron and Anna discuss how 
the electricity flows and how the flow can be disrupted. Anna writes down 
their findings and then reads it back to her group to see if everyone is in 
agreement. Ms. Holt gives a five minute warning that the whole class is 
going to regroup. Aaron checks with everyone in his group to make sure 
they understand and that they have been given enough time to work with the 
unit. 



Ms. Holt s timer goes off which tells the class that their time is up and that 
they need to direct their attention to the whole class. She has the class 
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number off for Numbered Heads. The first number that is called out is one 
which is Aaron’s number. Ms. Holt asks these smdents to stand while she 
asks the question. They are asked to explain how the electricity is con- 
ducted. Each of the one’s are given two minutes to confer with their groups 
before they answer. The timer goes off to tell them their time is up. Aaron 
talks the question over with his group and they talk about how the wire 
conducts the electricity. They also discuss how the wire is made of metal 
and how metal is a conductor of electricity,. When Aaron is called on by 
Ms. Holt to answer, he gives the explanation he and Anna discussed. The 
next number called out is three which is Melissa’s number. Ms. Holt asks 
how the flow of electricity can be disrupted. Melissa talks the question over 
with her group. They remind her of the switch and how it can turn the 
electricity off. When Melissa is called on she shows Ms. Holt how the 
circuit breaker stops the flow of electricity. The two’s are the last ones 
called. They are asked to give examples of things that utilize circuit electric- 
ity. Anna goes back to her group and they look over the list they had written. 
When Anna is called on she reads her group’s list. Their list is added to the 
class’ master list. 

From the Numbered Heads exercise and by monitoring the groups while they 
were doing the activity, Ms. Holt can see that the students have achieved the 
expected outcomes. If she had seen that certain groups or students were 
having difficulties, she would make herself available to those students to 
give them extra help. 

Student Outcomes: 

Anna mastered the expected outcomes. Anna was also a positive contributor 
to her group. She was able to meet the needs of her group as well as enhance 
her own learning. 

Aaron was able to demonstrate understanding and explain circuit electricity. 
He successfully mastered his objectives. Aaron was also effective in his role 
as facilitator. He included everyone in the group in the activity and maHp 
sure they understand. 

Melissa effectively communicated with her peers. She answered questions, 
made comments, and asked questions in her role as the Supply Manager. 
When the group asked Melissa about the materials they needed, she was able 
to tell them what she had collected from the supply table. Melissa was also 
able to get the circuit switch she had forgotten when her group asked her. 
Melissa also successfully manipulated the materials. She was able to con- 
nect two wires with help from her peers. In addition, Melissa was able to 
switch the circuit breaker on and off. Melissa was able to demonstrate 
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understanding about switching the breaker on and off. 

Underlying the individual objectives and successes, the students demon- 
strated the ability to cooperate and work together effectively. The purpose of 
having the students work cooperatively together is to foster interdependency 
and build a classroom community. Everyone had the opportunity to contrib- 
ute and participate in their own special way. 



NUMBERED HEADS 

PURPOSE: 

To check for individual accountability and demonstration of the objectives of 
the activity. 

PROCEDURE: 

1 . ) The teacher has the students number off in their groups. 

2. ) The teacher spins a number and calls on that smdent to answer a question 
about a given activity. 

3. ) The smdent whose number has been called stands up for his/her question. 
The smdent is given a few minutes to confer with his/her group before answer- 
ing the question individually. 

4. ) The teacher calls on each group’s representative (the smdent’s whose 
number has been called) to answer the question. 

5. ) The teacher spins another number and repeats the process. 
ACCOUNTABILITY: 

The smdents do not know when their number will be called nor do they know 
what question they will be asked so they need to be prepared. The smdents are 
not left entirely out on a limb; they do have the support of their group mem- 
bers to help them answer their questions. The teacher can also modify ques- 
tions or make adaptations for how smdents are allowed to answer questions. 

Numbered Heads gives the teacher the opportunity to evaluate the smdents 
individually as well as in their groups. The teacher can use this activity to 
decide whether or not concepts need to be retaught or reinforced, either 
individually or as a whole class. 



CLASS/ACTIVITY SCHEDULE FOR JEFF 




Time Class/activity 



8:00 a.m. Students are off to school by car, bus, snowmachine, of walking. 

JEFF: Jeffs mother drops him drops him off in front of school 
SUPPORT: Jeff s mother drives Jeff and two of his friend’s from the 
neighborhood. 

8:05 Kids play on playground or mingle in the school before school bell; 

Kid’s are playing basketball on the outside ball court. 

JEFF: Jeff and his friends walk over to join and play basketball; He 
acknowledges their greetings with a smile and excited giggle. 
SUPPORT: Jeff s and his friend’s play on the same team and give 
which gives him a chance to shoot, dribble, and pass the ball. 




8:15 



8:20 



School bell rings; students go into school 

JEFF: Jeff looks toward the bell and walks along with the crowd into 
the school. 

SUPPORT: No support necessary; he knows the routine. 

Students hang up coats in lockers in the hallway; students take their 
books, notebooks, etc. for class. 

JEFF: Jeff goes to his locker and pick’s up the right book and note- 
book and places them into his knapsack. Hangs his coat. 

SUPPORT: The resource teacher made a list of the books necessary 
and the schedule for his classes which is in the locker for Jeff to refer 
to. 



8:25 



8:30 




Students get ready for class; prepare necessary books and note- books 
in the classroom. 

JEFF; Jeff goes in the class and talks with his classmates about the 
weekend. Jeff finds his folder and sits down at his desk. 

SUPPORT: Teacher says “Hi Jeff, get to your reading and answer 
the questions. If you need help, ask Julie (TA in class).” Teacher 
says. “Julie would you please help Jeff began with his reading and 
find the right questions for the chapter.” 

Final bell rings; teacher takes roll; Students say Pledge of Allegiance; 
announcement(s) come on. 

JEFF: Jeff listens and smiles. Pledge is recited 
SUPPORT: Not necessary; he knows routine. 
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8;40 



9:00 



9:40 



9:45 



9:55 



10:25 



Students return to assigned task(s) and/or teacher has a lecture on a 
topic ( history). 

JEFF: Jeff returns to his reading. 

SUPPORT: Julie calls for a groups; and selects two students to be 
peer tutors for reading and answering the questions. The students 
offer suggestions to each other and answer questions; they help Jeff 
and talk about the weekend. 

Students began to work on assignments, read, teacher goes around 
and checks on students to make sure they are doing the assigned 
task(s) correctly. 

JEFF: Jeff is answering the questions. 

SUPPORT: Teacher goes over to Jeffs group to check on their 
progress. Looks at Jeffs group and encourages them by saying 
Good job guy’s, keep it up! Do you have any questions.?” 

Students put their work away and ask last minute questions. 

JEFF: Jeff takes his folder to the file cabinet and puts his work away. 
SUPPORT: A student assists him find his file for his folder. 

Bell rings; students go to lockers and get appropriate book(s), note- 
books for next class. 

JEFF: Jeff gets up and walks to his locker 
SUPPORT: No support needed. 

Bell rings; students are in the math class and the teacher is having a 
lecture on algebraic equations. Students work in groups. Each smdent 
goes in their own pace unless the teacher specifies certain assign- 
ments be turned in on a specific date. 

JEFF: Jeff goes to resource at this time to work on the level of math 
he is in. 

SUPPORT: Resource teacher checks and makes sure he is work- on 
his math. Jeff receives points and token(s) for the work he is doing. 

Students began to work on assigned tasks; resource teacher is avail- 
able to help individual smdents whenever they need help. Teacher 
goes over assignments to make sure the smdents are all caught up. 
JEFF: Jeff is working on math problems provided by the teacher who 
collaborates with the math teacher to see what kirid of progress Jeff is 
making. 

SUPPORT: The resource teacher checks on Jeff and assigns the TA 
to keep track of Jeffs progress. 
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10:45 



Teacher has individual conferences with students, especiallv with the 
students that are behind. 

JEFF; Jeff looks forward to these conferences because of the indi- 
vidual attention he receives. 

SUPPORT: The teacher also looks forward to these conferences 
because he gives advice and evaluates his own program at the same 
time. 



11:10 



11:20 




11:40 



Bell rings; Students go to lockers for book(s), notebooks for next 
class. 

JEFF: Jeff goes to his locker for the necessary book(s) and note- 
book. 

SUPPORT: No support needed. 

English class begins; Teacher goes over what the class has been 
working on (2 page English paper on personal experiences). The 
smdents share what kind of problems they have encountered with 
their paper. 

JEFF: Jeff is working on paper and shares his rough draft on his 
personal experience paper on the weekend camping trip. 

SUPPORT: The smdents listen attentively and the teacher praises Jeff 
for reading to the class. 

The teacher begins to have individual conferences with the smdents 
and gives the smdents advice on what to do with their assigned tasks. 
JEFF: Jeff looks forward to these conferences because of the indi- 
vidual attention. 

SUPPORT: The teacher praises Jeff on the work that he has done and 
gives him advice on his final draft. 



12:30 P.M. Lunchtime: some students go to the cafeteria and others have a brown 
bag lunch. 

JEFF: Jeff finds his friends and they go to the cafeteria together. 
SUPPORT: His friends share with Jeff what went on during the 
weekend and what they plan to do together after school. 




12:20 



Lunch is over; Smdents are doing what they feel is necessary 
JEFF; Jeff and his friends go outside go recess; they decide to play 
basketball on the outside coun. 

SUPPORT: His friends use teamwork on the court and play fair so 
Jeff can learn the right way to play basketball. 
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1:00 



1:20 



1:30 



1:45 



2:10 



2:15 



Bell rings; Next class begins (Physical Education). The teacher 
begins by saying that the students should stretch out before they 
begin exercising. Teacher selects a student to lead in the stretching 
exercises. * 

JEFF: Jeff stretches out with the class. 

SUPPORT: The whole class helps Jeff, when needed. The teacher 
checks on Jeff every now and then but emphasizes the other students 
should help him out. Teacher is instilling cooperative learning. 

Stretching exercises are done; The teacher than selects Native Olym- 
pics. Teacher explains why it is important to stretch out especially 
for Native Olympics. The teacher announces that the class will be 
practicing for 1 month and than have contests. 

JEFF; Jeff listens attentively and sits quietly with the group. 
SUPPORT: The students explains to him about Native Olympics. 

The teacher than splits the class into groups; the groups will be 
practicing the one-foot high kick, two-foot high kick, seal hop, etc. 
JEFF: Jeff looks on to see the demonstrations by the teacher. 
SUPPORT: His friends in class help him understand and explain the 
Native Olympics to Jeff. Teacher also comes over to encourages 
Jeff. 

The teacher than selects students to teams. 4 teams are selected and 
practice together. The teacher than announces again that they will be 
practice for 1 month and then have contests.. 

JEFF: Jeff is on team 2, laughs and jokes around. 

SUPPORT: Jeff is place on team 2 with his 2 friends; they help and 
encourages him out during practice. 

The gym class is almost over; the class gets ready to leave. 

JEFF: Goes to the locker room to change his gym shoes. 

SUPPORT: His friends help Jeff out and keep him company. 

Bell rings; students go their lockers for the appropriate book(s) and 
notebooks. 

JEFF; Jeff goes to his locker to get his English paper. 

SUPPORT: No support needed. 
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2:25 



3:40 



5:15 




Jeff goes to resource; 

JEFF: Goes to the file to see what he has to work on. 

SUPPORT: The TA talks with him and asks him if he is doing alright 
in his classes. The TA than assigns him with the homework that is 
due in math in 2 days. The TA has a conference with the teacher to 
make a schedule for the smdents. 

Final bell rings for dismissal. Students stream out to their lockers and 
than go out to catch the bus. Athletes go to practice. 

JEIT: Goes to wrestling practice 

SUPPORT: Wrestling makes him do his homework; otherwise he 
would not be as motivated in classes. The wrestling coach checks on 
Jeff to make sure that he is doing what is required for Jeff to be 
eligible for the upcoming meets.. 

Wrestling is over; 

JEIT: Goes to locker room to shower down and get ready to go 
home. 

SUPPORT: His dad picks him up and asks him how the day went. 
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OVERVIEW 

MODULE SERIES COMPONENTS 



This training module series is for building inclusive classrooms and schools 
contains four modules: 

( 1 ) S upponing Inclusion Through Collaborative Teaching Teams ; 

(2) Curriculum Modification and Instructional Adaptation in Inclusive 
Schools; 

(3) The Essential Partnerships Among Families, Communities, and 
Schools; 

and 

(4) Cooperative Learning and Inclusion. 



Key assumptions infused in each module include: 

( 1 ) targeting teams for training; 

(2) local decision making and choice format; and 

(3) supponing innovation, risk taking and creativity. 

Targeting Teams for Training 

The primary target audience for this training is professionals and 
paraprofessionais working in schools. These individuals may include but not 
be limited to the regular education teacher, special education teacher, or 
collaborative educator, teaching assistant, occupational and physical 
therapist, speech and language pathologist, principal, counselor, and social 
worker. Most schools use the team approach involving individuals from 
varying disciplines to provide educational services for students. The 
composition and configuration of teams will vary considerably across 
schools and districts. 

There are two main assumptions that underlie the movement towards 
inclusive schooling reflected in these training modules. First, schooling is 
for all children. This means that each educator must ask him or herself how 
things can change to accommodate ail children. Second, the effort to make 
education meaningful for ail children must be a commitment that is made by 
the team as a whole. Team members working together, sharing a common 
vision and philosophy of how ail children can succeed in schools, is an 
assumption that is woven through these training modules. 
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Some inservice training is directed towards particular disciplines, such as 
teachers, assistants, principals, or specialists. This approach typically results 
in fragmentation of service delivery. As Bailey and his colleagues (1993) 
suggest the involvement of all team members, including administrators, in 
training increases the likelihood that fundamental change will occur both at 
the building and classroom level. With administrators and itinerant related 
service personnels involvement in inservice training as members of teams, 
all team members will gain a better understanding of the process and 
substance of changing schooling for all children. 

We make the following recommendation regarding inservice training of 
teams using these modules: 

1. Identify at least one team in a given school. This team should 
consist of all the individuals involved in providing services to that 
classroom. 

2. If possible identify other teams throughout the school or district. 

The key stakeholders in the school district need to be aware of the focus, 
content and process of the training. Whether or not administrators, staff 
development personnel, discipline administrators, or teacher union leaders 
are directly involved in the training, theses individuals should be aware of 
the nature of the training on developing inclusive schools and the types of 
programmatic, administrative, etc decisions that will likely result from the 
training. Ensuring either representation from varying disciplines, 
administrators and other key individuals will increase the likelihood that 
inservice training participants will feel that their effort is being spent in a 
meaningful and worthwhile endeavor. 

Local Decision Making and Choice 

Although the materials in these modules have been organized to be used in 
either an inservice or preservice program, there are many places where the 
facilitator can assist the trainees in choosing options such as readings, 
activities or assignments to engage in. The role of the facilitator is to 
provide a context in which to explore, practice, reflect and discuss issues as 
they relate to providing inclusive education. The ultimate goal of the 
training is for each participant to identify, and implement as part of the team, 
changes that need to occur to ensure quality education for all children. 
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Supporting Innovation, Risktaking and Creativity 

These training modules are designed to encourage teachers, teaching 
assistants, principals, parents and related service personnel 



Module Layout 

The modules are organized by section. Each section contains: (a) purpose: 
(b) learner outcomes; (c) section content; (d) readings; (e) activity; (f) 
assignment. 



Readings 

Selected readings are contained in each module. For the most part, each 
section will contain both required and additional readings. Selection of 
readings is the prerogative of the facilitator and should be based on current 
readings relevant to the participants enrolled in the course/workshop. 

Activities 




Activities are included in each section of each module. Site facilitators can 
lead these activities at the weekly meetings with participants, or encourage 
participants to complete the activities at their individual sites. Activities are 
designed in an effort to allow participants an oppormnity to practice and 
examine the contents of the section. 



Assignments 

Each section contains section assignments. These assignments are designed 
to be completed in collaboration with other team members. Each module 
contains several large assignments. Facilitators may wish to substitute 
assignments or omit select assignments in order to concentrate on other more 
appropriate ones. 

Note to Mentors: 

1. Identify all direct and indirect members of your team. 

2. Contact each person and organize an initial meeting time. 

3. Present an overview of the four modules. 

4. As a group discuss the following issues: 



• When, where and how often will you meet? (We recommend that 
you meet weekly for one hour.) 
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• Identify how you will structure your weekly meetings. You may 
want to use the meeting format presented in the Collaborative 
Teaming Module. 

• Identify in what specific ways you will be available to support the 
teams. 

• If individual teams are interested in working together to complete 
either written or video assignments discuss how that will occur. 

• Provide options for assignments that may require more time to 
complete. 

• Contact project director with any questions. 

Specific Section Options 
Options: 

• require less reading reviews for participants 

• allow participants to select the activities they would liketo 
complete 

• combine assignments 

• reschedule due dates 
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COOPERATIVE LEARNING MODULE 



The inclusion of a diversity of students in public school classes is an evolving 
process. It occurs successfully in some schools and classrooms and unsuccessfully 
or not at all in others. The purpose of this module is to help educators meet the 
challenge of teaching a diverse student population. One promising approach to 
maximizing success in heterogeneous classrooms is cooperative learning. 
Cooperative learmng is a strategy that has relevance for all students, old and 
young alike, but is a prerequisite for the inclusion of students with disabilities. 
Without opportunities to engage in curricular activities with classmates, students 
with disabilities are islands in the mainstream,” occupying space in the 

classroom but in acmality as isolated as they were when pulled out for segregated 
special services. 

Our assumption that in today’s heterogeneous classrooms and schools, the goals 
of public education are most likely to be attained through the application of 
cooperative learmng techniques and the cooperation and teaming of teachers, 
parents, and others in the co mm unity 

This module elaborates on the use of cooperative group learning strategies to 
educate students with diverse needs in regular classrooms. The progression of the 
module is to introduce cooperative learning as it is used for all students in 
heterogeneous classrooms. Then, strategies are presented for incorpo ratin g 
students with disabilities into cooperative groups. The rationale for this 
organization is that educators first need to know how to conduct cooperative 
learmng activities that lead to positive achievement and social outcomes for all 
students. With this foundation, suggestions will be made for the relatively minor 
adaptations that are required to support the inclusion of smdents with disabilities. 

In. the first five sections, cooperative learmng is described and a rationale is 
provided for using this strategy to enhance student academic and social/ 
psychological outcomes. Next, characteristics of a cooperative approach to 
classroom management and discipline are presented, along with strategies for 
facilitating social skill development and the inclusion of students with challenging 
needs and those from diverse cultural backgrounds. The last section presents 
techniques for forming cooperative student support teams to assist students in 
reaching their educational and personal goals. 
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OBJECTIVES: 

1. Participants will define cooperative leamins. 

2. Participants will identify five key features of cooperative learning. 

2. Participants will contrast cooperative learning with individualistic and 
competitive learning strucmres. 

3. Participants will discuss the rationale for using cooperative learning 
activities with students with challenging needi 

4. Participants will apply a step-by-step procedure used in conducting 
cooperative activities by developing and carrying out lesson plans. 

5. Participants will generate appropriate adaptations for smdents with 
unique learning needs. 

6. Participants will form and participate in cooperative student support 
teain(s) to address the needs of a particular student. 

OUTLINE: 

Each session of this module is comparable to a three-hour semester class. 
There are ten sessions; each will be organized into a three-hour class 
segment for thirty hours. It is suggested that audio conferences or video 
conferences (if possible) take place at five different times throughout the 
course, -but the scheduling of these conferences will be up to the discretion of 
the instructor. Required readings and application activities will take 
additional time (about six hours per class) to complete. The following topical 
sections comprise the Cooperative Learning and Inclusion module: 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND INCLUSION SESSIONS 

1. Cooperative Learning and Inclusion: Introduction to the Module; 
Cooperative Learning Defined 

2. Research Review: What Cooperative Learning Has to Offer Smdents 
with ChaUenging Needs 

3. How to Conduct Cooperative Learning Activities 

4. Positive Interdependence: The Essence of Cooperative Learning 

5. Lesson Planning and Cooperative Activity Strucmres 

6. Teaching Cooperative Skills 
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7. Cooperative Behavior Management 

8. Adaptations for Students with Disabilities 

9. Cooperative Learning and Cultural Diversity 

10. Cooperative Student Support Teams 

REQUIRED BOOKS: 

Johnson, D.W., Johnson, R.T.. & Holubec, E.J. (1990). Cooperation in the 
Classroom. Edina, MN: Interaction Book Company. 

Pumam, J.W. (Ed.) (1993). Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion: 
Celebrating Diversity in the Classroom . Baltimore, MD: Paul H. 
Brookes Publishing Company 

RECOMMENDED BOOKS: 

Glasser, W. (1985). Control Theory in the Classroom . New York: Harper & Row. 

Male, M. & Anderson, M. (1990). Fitting in: Cooperative learning in the 
mainstream classroom . San Francisco, CA: Majo Press. 

(Order from: Educational Apple-Cations, 125 Silvar St., Santa Cruz, CA, 
95060.) 

REQUIRED VIDEOTAPES: 

1 . Cooperation in the Workplace ( ASCD Series) 

2. Social Skills and Cooperative Learning (ASCD Series) 

3. Positive Interdependence (Johnson & Johnson) 

OPTIONAL VIDEOTAPES: 

1 . Peer Mediation and Cooperative Learning (Johnson & Johnson) 

2. We Can Talk: Cooperative Learning for Linguistic Minority Students 
(Resources for Teachers) 
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SECTION 1 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND INCLUSION: 
AN INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE 



This section provides a brief introduction to cooperative learning by defining 
it conceptually and practically. The features that differentiate cooperative 
learning from other instructional approaches are identified. Finally, a case is 
made for the importance of using cooperative learning procedures with all 
smdents, including those with intensive needs who qualify for special 
education services. 





PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will define cooperative learning, identifying five key 
features. 

2. Participants will compare and contrast cooperative and “traditional,” 
noncooperative group instructional formats. 

3. Participants will conduct a cooperative and individualistic activity 
(preferably using the squares) with smdents in their own village school. 

4. Participants will give examples of experiences they have had in 
cooperative, competitive, and individualistic simations in the past. 



CONTENT FOCUS 

As smdents with disabilities are increasingly moved into regular class 
settings, the challenge to educators is to meet their individualized 
educational goals while addressing social and psychological needs. It is only 
in the context of meaningful interaction with typical peers that students can 
model appropriate behaviors, engage in reciprocal interactions, form 
friendships, and experience the core curriculum. Cooperative learning 
procedures facilitate social and instructional inclusion, and the greatest 
benefits accme when teachers understand what mediates successful 
cooperative groups. 





INTRODUCTION 



The readings and activities in this section are selected to provide an overview 
of cooperative learning, emphasizing the definition and key characteristics. 
You will only be covering a small portion of the cooperative learning 
literature in completing the assignments for this module section. Of course, it 
would be most beneficial for participants to take an entire course, or series of 
courses on cooperative learning to understand it more fully. It takes several 
years to become adept at implementing cooperative learning procedures; 
continued reading and interaction with colleagues in the profession are 
essential in order to keep abreast of current issues and trends. 

In this section, a conceptual definition of cooperative learning is presented 
by comparing cooperative learning situations with individualistic and 
competitive learning simations. All three situations have a place in our 
classrooms, but cooperative learning should receive the most emphasis. 

Next, a functional definition is given by engaging participants in cooperative, 
competitive and individualistic situations. It is important to be aware of your 
own reactions to each learning structure. 
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3 WAYS TO ORGANIZE LEARNING: 

COOPERATIVELY, COMPETITIVELY, INDTVIDUALISTICALLY 



COOPERATION : Individuals work together to reach common goals. 

Conditions: 

• small groups (2-5 members) 

• heterogeneous groups 

• positive interdependence among members 

• individual accountability 

• students help one another 

• “shared inquiry” 

• students practice social skills 

• criterion referenced evaluation 

• teachers function in the role of consultant/facilitator 

Example: Four students write a group paper using the words from the spelling list. 
They form study pairs with the goal of each student attaining 90% on the weekly 
spelling test. If they are all successful, students receive extra bonus points. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION : Students work on their own and there is no correlation 
among goal attainments. 

Conditions: 

• separate working area 

• separate working materials 

• no talking 

• work alone 

• teacher is the primary resource 

Example: Your performance on the spelling test does not affect mine, and vice versa. 
My grade is based on a criterion referenced evaluation system. 

COMPETinON : Students try to outperform one another and their goal attainments 
are negatively correlated. 

Conditions: small, homogeneous groups 

• maximize the number of winners 

• compete against others of similar ability level - 

• keep it light — have fun 

• evaluation by comparison 

• teacher is the primary resource 

• A norm referenced evaluation system is used. 

Example: If you are the top speller in the class, then I can’t be. 



INTRODUCTION 



One way to understand cooperative learning is to understand what it is not. 
Sometimes teachers believe that simply because they have physically placed 
their students into groups that the smdents are panicipating in cooperative 
learning groups. It’s important to distinguish between traditional group 
learning and cooperative group learning. As you are introduced to negative 
exemplars, try to distinguish between cooperative and non-cooperative 
groups. 



Differences Between Cooperative Learning 
Groups and Traditional Groups 


Cooperative Learning Groups 


Traditional Learning Groups 


Positive interdependence 


No interdependence 


Individual accountability 


No individual accountability 


Cooperative skills taught 


No cooperative skill instruction 


Shared leadership 


Appointed leader 


Responsibility for success of 


Responsibility for one’s own 


all group members 


contribution 


Teacher observation and 
feedback 


Teacher withdraws from groups 


Equal opportunity for success 


Uniform standard for success 


Groups process and set goals 
for future 


No processing or goal setting 



The chapter entitled “The Movement Toward Teaching and Learning in 
Inclusive Classrooms” in Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion, 
describes the tremendous changes that are occurring in American education 
and provides a rationale for breaking with our past educational practices of 
separate programs and whole-class instruction with minimal student-to- 
student interaction. During the past decade, student populations and 
demographics have changed dramatically and increasing numbers of students 
with disabilities receiving their education in general education classes. In 
addition, our schools have been criticized for failing to produce students who 
achieve proficiency in subject areas and for teachers’ continued reliance on 
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outdated and ineffective instructional practices. To meet the challenge of 
educating a diversity of students in our schools, restructuring will be 
required. Changes in our instructional approaches will also be required. 
Cooperative learning is advocated as one strategy that will help educators to 
serve a diversity of students in inclusive classrooms. 




READING AND VIEWING ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Read Chapter 1 from Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion 
and Chapter 1 from Cooperation in the Classroom. 

2. View the videotapes Cooperative Learning in the Workplace (ASCD 
series). 



APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 



1 . 




2 . 



3. 



4. 




During the first audio conference, give examples of what distinguishes 
cooperative learning from traditional forms of instruction. Provide 
examples of groups you have experienced that were not cooperative and 
groups that did possess the characteristics of truly cooperative groups. 

Discuss your past experiences in cooperative, individualistic, and 
competitive situations with participants in your site. Describe the 
situations and your feelings about them. Be prepared to share some of 
these experiences in the first audio conference. 

Using an assignment that you usually have had the students do 
individually, have your students do the first half in the traditional 
individualistic manner. Then have them do the second half 
cooperatively in groups of three or four. Carefully observe the 
difference in the students during each half. Share this with your 
mentors. 

Write a brief reaction to the videotape and share that with your mentors. 
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SECTION 2 

RESEARCH REVIEW: WHAT COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING HAS TO OFFER STUDENTS WITH 
CHALLENGING NEEDS 



PURPOSE 

The aim of this module is to provide a rationale for using cooperative 
learning procedures with students who have typically been excluded from 
regular class placement due to their unique learning needs. When students 
with disabilities are incorporated into cooperative activities beneficial 
outcomes have been documented. However, the beneficial effects take place 
in the presence of particular circumstances that educators must be aware of. 
These conditions, such as positive interdependence and individual 
accountability, will be emphasized in this section. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1 . Participants will summarize the major outcomes of research on 
cooperative learning and students with intensive needs. 

2. Participants will identify the aspects of cooperative learning that must 
be present for obtaining positive achievement and social/psychological 
outcomes. 

3. Participants will prepare a position paper or a presentation to be 
presented to the school staff and local community on why students with 
disabilities should be included in cooperative groups. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

This section focuses on the rationale for using cooperative learning strategies 
in heterogeneous classrooms. The assigned chapters from Johnson, Johnson, 
& Holubec (1991) and Putnam (1993) will provide overviews of this 
extensive literature. If you are interested in learning more about the theory 
and research on cooperative learning, you are referred to Cooperation and 
Competition: Theory and Research (Johnson & Johnson, 1989) and 
Cooperative Learning: Theory. Research, and Practice (Slavin, 1990). 

Over a thousand studies have been conducted comparing cooperative 
learning situations to competitive and individualistic learning situations. 
Based on meta-analyses of the studies considered to be methodologically 
sound, it has been concluded that cooperative situations result in greater 
achievement and more positive social/psychological outcomes. Most of these 
studies have been on students without disabilities or those with mild 
disabilities. 




RESEARCH REVIEW 



You will leam in the assigned chapters that the research on cooperative 
learning and students with disabilities indicates that cooperative learning 
situations lead to more positive social and achievement outcomes than 
individualistic and competitive situations. Research on achievement 
outcomes and skill acquisition for students with moderate and severe 
disabilities who are engaged in cooperative versus individualistic and 
competitive activities is limited and mixed in terms of effects. The literature 
does, however, point to more positive effects for cooperative lea rnin g 
strucmres with respect to peer acceptance and liking. No studies suggest that 
cooperative learning should not be used with students with moderate and 
severe disabilities. 

As you read the research overview, it should become clear that the positive 
outcomes associated with cooperative learning occur in the presence of at 
least two mediating factors: positive interdependence and individual 
accountability. As you read these chapters, ask yourself the following 
questions: (1) Why does the literature advocate the use of cooperative 
learning with students with disabilities? (2) How does cooperative learning 
compare with individualistic learning? Is there a place for both cooperation 
and individuaUstic learning situations? (3) Should students with moderate 
and severe disabilities in competitive situations? What is likely to occur? 

READING ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . Read Chapter 3 of Cooperation in the Classroom, “Research on 
Cooperative Learning.” 

2. Read Chapter 2, “The Process of Cooperative Lear nin g,” from 
Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion. 

3. Read the chapter “Educating Students with Severe Disabilities in 
Regular Classrooms” by Giangreco and Putnam. 
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APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . During the audioconference , discuss what the research literature tells us 
about successful cooperative learning groups. Why do groups fail? 

2. From your three readings, write a brief position paper on what you 
learned concerning the benefits of using cooperative learning strategies 
in classrooms with students that have severe disabilities. Share this with 
your mentors and be prepared to discuss it in the audioconference. 

3. Share your insights about using cooperative learning strategies with 
students with severe disabilities with someone at your school who is not 
connected with this class— someone who is a bit skeptical, if possible. 
Briefly write up your reactions and share it with your mentors. 



References: 

Johnson, D. W. & Johnson, R. T. (1989) Cooperation and competition: Theory 
and research . Edina, MN: Interaction Books. 

Slavin, R. E. (1990). Cooperative lea rning: Theory, research, and practice. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall. 
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CKer the past decade and a half, when the tem 
■'integrauon ■■ has been applied to the education 
of snidents with severe disabiJiues. often it has 
meant placement in self-contained classes in 
general attendance elemental^' and secondary 
schools. Such placement may have included 
minimal interactions with nondisabled peers that 
t\-pically took place in nonacademic settings and 
activities, such as the lunchroom, bus. play- 
ground. assemblies, and homeroom. Any par- 
ucipauon in regular classes was generally re- 
stricted to the ’"specials" such as physical 
education, an. music, or the technical arts (e.g.. 
shop). \^'hile the movement toward at least this 
level of integration signaled a vast improvement 
over placement in separate schools attended only 
by children with disabilities, the observed lim- 
iuuons and inequities of self-contained special 
classes have resulted in the challenge to develop 
a more inclusive model of school integration 
(MclDonnell & Hardman. 1989; Taylor. 1988). 

Beginning in the late 1980s and now into the 
1990s. the term "integration" is increasingly 
being replaced by the phrase “full inclusion." 
Full inclusion reiers to the provision of appropri- 
ate educational services to all students in regular 



classes anended by nondisabled students of the 
same chronological age in their neighborhood 
school, including smdents with severe disabili- 
ties. Like many other promising practices, the 
placement of students with severe |q 

regular classes has been evolvin g To date, con- 
gruence of regular class placement with the 
values inherent in PL 94-142 (Lqisky & Gartner. 
1989. p. 4) and the logic embedded in the 
various curricular and programmatic romprL. 
nents of a quality educadonal program (Fox et 
al.. 1987; Meyer. Eichinger. & Park-Lee. 1987) 
have resulted in successful demtmstrations of 
regular class integration (Ayres. 1988; Berres & 
Knoblock. 1987; Biklen. 1985. 1988; Brost & 
Johnson. 1986; Flynn & Kowalczck-McPhee. 
1988; Ford &. Davem. 1989; Ford. Foster. Searl. 
& Taylor. 1984; Forest. 1984. 1987; Giangieeo & 
Meyer. 1988; G. Porter. 1988; Schattman. 1989; 
Thousand & VUla. 1989; Villa & Thousand. 
1990; Williams et al.. 1986). This evolution has 
reached the point where program descriptions 
arc more widely available and empirical support 
has begun to emerge. 

The main purpose of this chapter is to review 
existing literature on students with severe dis- 
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abilities regarding the provision of appropriate 
special education services in regular education 
env uonments. Both the TASH Resolunon on the 
Redefinition of the Continuum of Services (Doc- 
ument ni. 1. this volume) and the Supported Ed- 
ucation Resolution (Document IH.3. this vol- 
ume) challenged the field to move beyond the 
earlier concept of separate classes in regular 
schools to the design, implementation, and val- 
idanon of effective oxxlels of full inclusion into 
regular classrooms and the life of the school. 
Readers wishing a more detailed history and ra- 
tionale for this shift in emphasis or a summary of 
the substantia] data base documenting the bene- 
fits of integration for students with and without 
severe disabilities are referred to Bogdan (1983); 
Forest (1987. 1989); Gartner and Lipsky (1987); 
Lipsky and Gartner (1989); Meyer and Putnam 
(1988); Reid (1987); Snell (1988); Snell and 
Eichner (1989); W. Stainback. Stainback. and 
Forest (1989); and Thousand et al. (1986). 

PARAMETERS OF 
INCLUSIVE EDUCATION 

^k and Senunel (1982)' noted that 'The LRE 
concept defines opomal placement fv children 
with special educatiaiial needs as that in which 
an appropriate instructional program can be de- 
livered with the least abrogantm of the child's 
right to be educated with noohandicapped peers" 
(p. 56). Thus, the essence of regular class inte- 
gration for students with severe disabilities is 
providing specially designed instruction in regu- 
lar education environments. This interpretation 
of the law was upheld by the Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the case of Roncker v. Walter 
(1983). The coun ruled that if a desirable service 
currently provided in a segregated setting can 
feasibly be deliireied in an integrated settmg. it 
would be inappropriate under PL 94-142 to pro- 
vide the service in a segregated environment. 
This was referred to as the “principle of por- 
tability" and advanced the legal and logical 
grounds for providing specially designed in- 
struction in regular education environments. 

Within regular classes, the education of stu- 
dents can be broadly characterized along two di- 
mensions: 1) the student's educational and cur- 
ricular needs, and 2) the supports provided to the 




student in order to meet those needs successfully 
(Giangreco & Meyer. 1988). The student s edu- 
cational needs would be addressed by particular 
goals and objectives reflectmg pnontized cumc- 
ular content, delivered to the student in both 
school and nonschool (community-based) in- 
structional contexts. Any given individual stu- 
dent might be pursuing cumcular content that is 
substantively the same as that for nondisabled 
age-peers, or he or she might be punuing a 
course of study that is extended, modified, or 
otherwise individualized and might vary greatly 
from that designed u> accommodate the majority 
of typical stu^nts. Supports refer to resources 
such as school personnel, peer groupinp. equip- 
mem and prosthenc devices, materials, and var- 
ious instructional adaptations designed to facili- 
tate inclusion and learning for the student. And. 
finally, a student might work toward attaining his 
or her educational goals given the same supports 
typically available in.regular education, or might 
require ext en ded, modified, or otherwise indi- 
vidualized supports. 

Figure 15.1 illustrates four basic optfons for 
education within regular education classrooms 
that reflect these basic parameters of program 
and support. These optitms may occur in com- 
binatitms throughout the course of a week, a day. 
or even within an individual lesson. In the firn 
option (A), asnident's program would be similar 
to the typical curricular content for a particular 
grade, and the supports provided would be those 
generally available in regular educatioo environ- 
ments: A student eligible for special education 
services woiiid obviously have needs and require 
supports beyond this level. Option B might rep- 
resent a progtam for a student with a sensory or 
mottk impairment only, but whose curricular 
goals are virtually identical to those established 
for age-peers; this student would require certam 
specialized supports such as the services of an 
orientation and mobility specialist and/or adap- 
tations such as translation of material into sign 
language or Braille. Students with severe dis- 
abilibes are most likely to require the kinds of 
accommodations represented the two remain- 
ing options (C and D). In some instances (per- 
haps for a portion of the school day), the stu- 
dent's highly individualized goals might be 
achievable within the regular classroom with the 
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lands of supports typically available in that set- 
ting (option O. In most instances, however, stu- 
dents with severe disabilities will have educa- 
tional program and support needs that are more 
extensive and require formal accommodations 
within the regular classroom (option 0). Later in 
this chapter, we describe both the supports and 
curricular adaputions that have been proposed 
to accomplish this. 

Local Schooling 

Educating students with disabilities in the «imn 
schools they would anend if not handicapped is 
supponed by law (Code of Federal Regul^ons. 
1987. §3(X).S52 a. c) and logic (L. Brown. Long. 
Udvan-Solner. Davis, et al.. 1989: Hardman. 
Mc[)onnell. & McDonnell. 1989: Sailor. 1989). 
Access and opportunities to participate in the va- 
riety of activities valued by a community occurs 
in the local school . so that social networks can be 
esublished and maintained (Froland. Pancost. 
Chapman. & Kimboko. 1981). Interdependent 
relationships among people established through 
these networks have ^th direa and indirect im- 
plications for the quality of a perstm’s life (Meyer 
& Eichinger. 1987). TTie kinds of supports of- 
fered by such relationships across the life span 
are personally beneficial by assisting persons to 
cope with stress: achieve a positive psychosocial 
adjustment: and establish close, meaningful re- 



lationships such as friendships, partnerships, 
and an adult family unit (Hardman et al. 1989; 
Snow- &, Forest. 1987; StruUy &■ StniUy. 1985). 

Being a member of one's community also cre- 
ates opportunides for personal growth and 
achievement that might otherwise be unavail- 
able. For example. Hasazi. Cordon, and Roe 
( 1985) found that a significant percentage of peo- 
ple with disabilides obtained their jobs through 
social networks of family and friends. Con- 
versely. when the network of family and friends 
either is not established or is disrupted by place- 
ment beyond the boundaries of the neighboriiood 
community; 1) family involvement is coopn^ 
mised. 2) school programs are less likely to re- 
flect curricular content relevant to the coiiunu- 
nity where the student lives and spends his or her 
nonscbool dme. 3) access to extracurricular ac- 
dvides may be limited, and 4) other members of 
the commuidty do not experience the necessary 
opportunides to develop teth the social comsut- 
ment and skills needed to include individuals 
who require varying levels of support (Hardman 
etal.,1989). 

Regular educadon service delivery patterns 
vary widely depending upon factors such as pop- 
uladon density, geography, tradidon. and re- 
sources (Thousand et al.. 1986). Therefore, the 
ways students move through the schools in dif- 
ferent communides will vary accordingly. While 



the panems for schooi-age students may already 
be esubiished. integrated panems of service de- 
1 1 very for preschoolers and older students (18-21 
years old) require creative and individualued 
planning. For example, posisecondary-age stu- 
dents might anend programs on college cam- 
puses (Frank & Uditsky. 1988; Giangreco & 
Meyer. 1988; Pamtch. 1988. Uditskv & Kappei 
1988). Given the age of the students! this region- 
alization would be normalized since most 18- 21- 
year-olds who are continuing their education 
typically anend colleges or technical schools 
rather than high schools. Further, in rural areas, 
colleges often are located in regional centers for 
recreation, social gathering, purchasing, cul- 
tural events, and employment. Thus, the region- 
alization matches students' needs for access to 
tneanin^ instniciioiial environments (L. Brown. 
Long. Udvan-Solner. Oavis. et al.. 1989). 

If students with severe disabilities are to be 
included in their local schools and follow the pat- 
ttms of service deUvery offered to their non- 
disabled siblings and neighbors, school person- 
nel must cease confusing intensity of services 
with location of service delivery (Taylor, 1988). 
Further, schools must be restructured, both 
physically and programmatically, to provide bet- 
ter access to all students and to provide educa- 
donal experiences that reflect the demands of an 
inclusive life in the community. 

Individualized Educational Goals 

In recent years, major curricular reform has oc- 
curred in educational programs for students with 
severe disabdities. Past practices of mganizmg a 
sequence of educational goals for individual stu- 
dents based upon normative developmental con- 
tinua in traditional domains such as motor. Ian , 
guage. cognitive, socioemotional, and so on 
were soundly criticized by L. Brown, Nietupski 
and Hamre-.Nietupski (1976). L. Brown and his 
colleagues argued that such curricula were fun- 
damentally inappropriate for students with se- 
vere handicaps. and by deflnition. could only re- 
sult in the acquisition of relatively meaningless, 
nonfunctional splinter skills across the school 
career. Alternatively, curricula that were refer- 
enced to the demands of current and future do- 
mestic. vocational, leisure, and community en- 
vironments—such that each goal selected for 



instruction represented a funetionai skill that 
would be of use to students now and as adults— 
were both feasible and more likely to result in 
meaningful outcomes for students with severe 
intellectual handicaps (L. Brown et al.. 1976- l 
B rown et aJ.. 1979). 

These claims were supported in a longitudinal 
follow-up of the ultimate achievements of two 
groups of graduates from the Madison. Wiscon- 
sin. public schools, one of which had experi- 
enced a predominantly developmentally based 
cumculum and the other a commumty-referenced 
functional curriculum (L. Brown et al., 1987) 
Further empirical evidence for the effectiveness 
of an eovironmeataiiy referenced approach to the 
educauon of students with severe disabilities was 
summarized in Homer, Meyer, and Fredericks 
(1986) and in Goetz, Guess, and Stremel- 
Campbell (1987). FinaUy. widespread consensus 
regardmg the components of functional curric- 
ula was documented in a large-scale, national 
survey conducted by Meyer et al. (1987). Their 
social validadtm of “most promising practices” 
f or stud ents with severe disabilities involved a 
comprehensive survey of the professional litera- 
ture to identify such practices (including those 
supported by empirical data) and formal ratings 
by relevant respondent groups — state direaors 
spccrzl education; prominent parent ad vo- 
cals; and national experts in mental retardation, 
severe disabilities, behavioral research, and 
deaf-blindness. 

Integration into the community was a promi- 
nant fearaie'of the L. Brawn et al. (1976) call for 
action, and this concern led directly to the rec- 
ommendation that curricula must be referenced 
to the demands of actual envirtmments. In addi- 
tion to the L. Brown et al. (1987) follow-up re- 
pon on the outcomes of graduates, there is 
prelimin ary evidence that instruction in an age- 
appropnate ftmctional activity will be 
with increased skill in social interactions with 
peers (Vandercook. 1989). Various other reports 
have documented the successful acquisition and 
generalization of functional skills that relate to 
increased social competence and community ad- 
justment (e.g. . Snell & Browder, 1986). Clearly, 
developmentally sequenced curricula for stu- 
dents with severe intellectual handicaps entailed 
increasingly greater discrepancies between their 
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cducauonai acuvities and those of same-age. 
nondisabled peers. Funhermorc. such cumcuia 
were even associated wuh practices such as 
placement of secondary-age students with severe 
disabilities on eiememary school campuses in 
the early days of integrauon. Now. however, as 
the context of educational services has shifted 
from self-contained classes to regular classes, 
there is a need to expand cxistmg environmen- 
tally referenced cumcular approaches to address 
the demands and opponunities available in those 
environments (York &, Vandcrcook. in press). 

For each student, the individualized education 
program iIEP) is intended to reflect his or her ed- 
ucational pnonties. As regular class placements 
have increased and received professional sup- 
port. so have resources for assisting in lEP de- 
velopment. which are based upon the premise of 
regular class integration. Recent examples in- 
clude the Syracuse Communiry-Referenced Cur- 
riculum Guide (Ford et al., 1989), The McGill 
Action Planning Sysrem^MAPS (Vandercook. 
York. & Forest. 1989), the Ccyuga^Onondaga 
Assessment for Children with Handicaps, Ver- 
sion 6,0 (Giangreco. Qoninger, & Iverson. 
1990). and the Individual Program Design Pro^ 
cedures Manual (Williams, Fox, 6l Fox. 1988). 
Each of these shares certain features, including: 
1) an emphasis upon team decision making. 2) a 
home-school collaboration component. 3) plan- 
ning based upon a process that incorporates both 
ecological analysis and problem-solving tech- 
niques. 4) strategics for the selection of pri- 
oritized goals for individual students, and 5) an 
approach for matching individual student goals 
with regular class schedules and activities. 
>^Tiile each of these guides describes progr a m 
components that have been in use for a period of 
at least several years in various public school 
programs (and thus have been “field tested** to 
some extent), none is accompanied by formal 
data regarding student outcomes. 

Longitudinal Planning 
and Meaningful Outcomes 

Annual goals that signify educational priorities 
for an individual student have been the hallmark 
of the lEP. yet exclusive emphasis upon yearly 
goals could result in an education that is too nar- 
rowly focused. The same generic outcomes of 



schooling that arc relevant for nondisabled stu- 
dents may be appropnaic for stuaents with dis- 
abilities. These inciudc such factors as citizen- 
ship. community membership, devciopment of a 
positive scif-imagc, expansion of meaningful 
personal relationships, productive use of leisure 
time, vocauonal productivity, self-control and 
competence in personal management, and de- 
vclopmg a personal style for ongoing learning 
fi.e., **!carmng how to learn’*). Thus, just as an 
exclusive emphasis upon acquiring basic aca- 
demic skills might be regarded as far too restric- 
tive for nondisabled students, an emphasis upon 
the mastery of a set of functional skills for stu- 
dents with severe disabilities cooid unneces- 
sarily limit individuals' abilities to achieve social 
competence and full citizenship as adults. 

Williams et al. (1988) noted that lEP goals 
have typically not addressed these broader out- 
comes of schooling that might well require more 
than a single year to achieve. Earlier, Voeltz and 
Evans (1983) and Evans and Meyer (1987) ex- 
pressed a similar concern that expectadons and, 
eventually, evidence regarding meaningful stu- 
dent outcomes should serve as the basis for the 
selection of prioritized annual goals on the lEP 
Similar concerns regarding the value of more 
generic skills such as decision making as a sup- 
plement to more typical funedonai skills have 
also appeared (e.g.. Guess. Benson, & Siegei- 
Causey, 1985: Shevin & Klein, 1984). Logically, 
students in self-contained environments would 
be most vulnerable to narrow educadooal experi- 
ences, while those who am!ninstreamed*woalu 
be exposed to a wider breadth of opportunity and 
daily validadon of the extent to which prioritized 
educadooal goals actually relate to increased so- 
cial competence. 

The tegular educadon curriculum could prove 
to be a starting point for the idendfleadon of the 
needed breadth of curricular experiences (Giaor 
greco et al., 1990). It may be appropriate to re- 
quire substandve jusdficadon for any significant 
deviadons from the curriculum content and typi- 
cal educadonal aedvides experienced by typical 
age-peers (Giangrtco et al., 1990). WTiilc edu- 
caoonal models that seek to place individualized 
student priorides within a more expansive edu- 
cadonal context are not new. their availability 
and reports of their efficacy with students who 
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have severe disabilities have yet to appear in the 
professional luerature. 

lastructioo in .Nooschoo< Environinencs 

Communiry-based instruction has become widely 
accepted as an essential component of educa- 
rional programming for students with severe dis- 
abilities tL. Brown etal.. 1976; L. Brown et al.. 
1983; Falvey. 1989; Sailor et al., 1986; Sailor et 
al.. 1989; Snell & Browder. 1986). The need for 
direct instrucuon in the community has been 
based upon certain assumpdoos; 

1 . Students need to lean skills in the environ- 
ments in which they will ultimately be used. 

2. Because students with severe ha n dica ps 
have difficulty generalizing what they lean 
across settings, leaning those skills directly 
in the community becomes criticai. 

3 Because students with severe disabilities re- 
quire mote time to master skills, instruction 
in the co mm u n ity must also commence at 
an earlier age than might otherwise be nec- 
essary to ensure sufficient leaning time. 

4. Community-based instruction would also 
ensure that the essential interaction 
needed for use of skills in the presence of 
relevant nondisabled persons in ^e commu- 
nity would be evident-. 

5. Community-based instnictkm would by def- 
inition entail the simultaneous preparation 
of the nondisabled population for interac- 
tions with those with severe handicaps. 

Various recommendations have appeared in 
the literature regarding the relative pro p ort i on 
of time students should spend in nonscbool. 
community-based instructioo versus school- 
based activities. At one end of the spectrum, the 
Community Intensive Instrucdooal Model rec- 
ommends explicit guidelines for increasing 
amounts of time beginning with once a week fw 
3-8-year-olds, twice a week for 9-11-year-okls. 
four times weekly fw 12-18-year olds, and 
80^- 100% of the day off campus by age 19-22 
(Sailor et al., 1989). Interestingly, earlier de- 
scriptions of this model emphasized fairly high 
percentages of time off campus for even younger 
children ie.g., 75% of available instructional 



ome by ages 12 to 16; see Sailor & Guess. 1983. 
and Sailor et al.. 1986). The Sailor et al. (1989) 
and other recent works have emphasized the im- 
portance of the regular education classroom and 
school setting as the context for essential learn- 
ing expenences (e.g.. Ford et al.. 1989). Yet. 
there continues to be considerable emphasis 
upon the importance of leaving the regular edu- 
cation setting for community-based instruction, 
particularly as the student becomes older. 

Suggested percenuges of time to be spent in 
various settings may be useful as a rule of thumb 
to secure currently unavailable learning experi- 
ences. but these guidelines can also NTm ae 
problematic if they overshadow individuaiiza- 
hon based upon unique student needs. Fur the r, 
more, there are virtually no empirical d ata m 
suppwt such percentages. In fact, there cur- 
rently exists no research evidence to evaluate the 
leladve importance of school versus nonscbool 
learning environinents and experiences in gen- 
eral. (The literature on general case instruction 
does investigate one aspea of this issue~tfae 
extent to which criterion «iriii« can be mastered 
in various kaming situations as a function of the 
extent to which criticai components are repli- 
cated. See Horner. McDonnell. & Bellamy. 
1986. for a review of this literature). Logically, it 
is reasonable to propose that of various 

learner characterishes. students with severe dis- 
abilities may require direct instruction in chte- 
non environmeots. But it is sn empirical qiies* 
ti<Mj whether the regular classroom enviroQxnent 
is or is oot the criterion esviromnent toe various 
criticai life skills. For example, if ooe justifica* 
cion for nooschool instructiofi is that it prepares 
persons with and those without d i sa bilities for 
task*reiated interactioiis with one another, 
shared school environments could be similarly 
justified as the essential context for children to 
experience those and other mo re informal sobial 
interactions across the life span. How much 
communicy^based instruction is essential for the 
acquisition of critical criterion skills, and how 
much oonschooi instrucoon students exfieri* 
ence without cost to the potential benefits of 
learning and social experiences in the main* 
stream school setting? These are important 
questions that must be addressed in future work. 
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MANAGEMENT NEEDS 
RELATED TO LNSTRUCTION 

One of the most importam areas of suppon. and 
often the simplest to accommodate, are manage* 
mem needs related to instruction. Management 
needs refer to aspects of the educational pro- 
gram that are done to or for the student that must 
be attended to if the student is to have adequate 
access to educational opportuntues. Unlike stu- 
dent pamcipation in instruction required by EEP 
goals or general curricula, management needs 
do not necessarily require any acuve student re- 
sponse. For example, the courts have established 
that many health-related procedures such as 
management of tracheostomy {Hymes v. Harnett 
> County Board of Education. 1981), intermittent 
cathetenzation Urging Independent School Dis- 
trier V. Tatro. 1984; Tokarak v. Forest Hills School 
District. 1981). and dispensing medication (De- 
partment of Education. State of Hawaii v. Kath- 
erine D.. 1983) are school responsibilities. 

In the Irving (1984) case, the Supreme Coun 
stated: 

A service that enables a handicapped child to re- 
main at school during the day is an important 
means of providing the child with meanin^l ac- 
cess to education that Congress envisioned. The 
Act (P L. 94-142) makes specific provision for ser- 
vices. like transportanon. for example, that do no 
more enable a child to be physically present m 

class. 

Therefore, services such as tube feeding to pro- 
vide nutrition and hydration, reposidoning to al- 
low for physical coznfon and avoid debilitating 
conditions (e.g.. joint contractures, decubitis ul- 
cers). or providing adaptive devicey materials 
(Bigge. 1988. p. 64; York & Rainforth. 1987) are 
appropriate management needs, since they are 
needed b>' some students merely in order to be in 
school for a full day. The Supreme Coun quali- 
fied its suppon for management services by indi- 
cating that. ** ... if a particular medication or 
treatment may appropriately be administered to 
a handicapped child other than during the school 
day, a school is not required to provide nursing 
services to administer it’* (Irving Independent 
School District v. Tatro. 1984), 

Three major issues present themselves when 



management needs arc delivered to students 
who are placed tn reguiar education classes: 
the relationship between management needs and 
educauonal inclusion. 2) the rtiationshtp be- 
tween management needs and student dignity, 
and 3) the extension of management seeds teen* 
compass services that will be increasingly pfom- 
mem in integrated semngs. 

The courts have held that students with inten- 
sive management needs do not relinquish their 
right to be educated in the least restrietzve eswi- 
ronment. The case of Espino v. Besseiro (1981> 
involved the need for an air-condiuooed cn v ir c o - 
ment for a 7-year-old child who was j««ahig to 
regulate his own body temperature. The seboe^ 
originally agreed to provide u ag<nnditiDoed 
cubicle to be placed in the classroom. The court 
interceded and required the school to air condi- 
tion the entire classroom because the cubicle re- 
stricted the student's intencuons with peers. 
Various advances in medical and eng mec r in g 
technology imply that students with increasingly 
complex management needs will be abk to gain 
access to regular schools and classrooms. Pre- 
cautions will be required to ensure that aneabon 
to management needs does not restria legBlar 
class placement opportunities. 

As management n e eds are attended to. stu- 
dent dignity and privacy must not be violated. 
Practices ^ax have been associated with self- 
contained special classes or special schools* 
such as changing a student’s soiled diaper behmd 
a screen in the corner of the classroom or adnun- 
istering postural drainage and suedooing in dre 
presence of other students, are inappiopriu. itk 
separate classes and become even more aberrant 
and stigmatizing in regular classes. Such prac- 
tices may interfere with a learner’s self-coooepc* 
perpetuate double standards, and do nothing to 
enhance the perceptions of classmates toward 
the learner. Aguiar class placement does not 
necessarily mean that every service provided to 
the student occurs in the regular class. Students 
placed in regular classes could have access in the 
same school subenviroamems used b>' nonhandi- 
capped students for procedures requiring pri- 
vacy. for example. Thus, students should change 
clothes for physical education class in the locker 
room, have their bowel and bladder ne eds at- 



tended to in a bathroom, and receive medication 
in the health office. Since adapted materials and 
devices range from simple and unobtrusive to 
complex and very obtrusive, care must also be 
taken to ensure that any potential benenis of 
using an adaptation are not overshado^^ed by 
stigmatizing effects that may draw undue oega- 
uve attention toward a person with disabilities 
fStieler et al.. 1977). If students with severe dis- 
abilities use the same facilities as their non- 
disabled counterpans and use the most nor- 
malized adaputions available, the likelihood of 
compromising student dignity can be greatly 
reduced. 

Finally, management can be extended beyond 
passive therapeunc techniques, adaptanons. spe- 
cialized health procedures, and transportation to 
include removal of barriers to panicipation and 
supports to professionals and families (Code of 
Federal Regulations. 1987. §300.13). For exam- 
ple. replar education students might be taught 
the augmentative communication system used 
by a student who is nonverbal. This would be 
considered a managemem need because it is 
done for the student (not necessarily requiring 
his or her participation) and would be necessary 
far access to the educational program. Another 
management need might be consulting with 
school staff who operate after-school programs. 
In the case of Reaig v. Kent City (1983). the 
coun required the school to provide at least 1 
hour per week of extra-curricular activities as a 
related service for a'lO-year-oid student with se- 
vere disabilities. The court's decision was based, 
in part, on the Code cf Federal Regulations 
(1987. §300.16. Nonacademic Services) which 
stated. "Each public agency shall take steps to 
provide nonacademic and extracurricular ac- 
dvines in such a maimer as is necessary to afford 
handicapped children an equal opportunity for 
participadon in those services and activi- 
ties . . . [and that] they be exposed on an equal 
basis as nonhandicapped children." Further, in 
Stacy C. V. Pasadena Independent School Dis- 
trict (1982). the coun directed the school to offer 
training in behavioal techniques and counseling 
to the parents of a child with severe retardation 
and challenging behaviors to help relieve emo- 
donal stress, and therefore have an indirect bene- 
fit for the child. 



•Management needs typically are a small but 
important aspect ot the educational proeram. 
Strategies to address management needs that 
suppon mainstreaming, preserve student di£- 
nity. and are expansive in their vision of w hat is 
necessary to do for a student can provide clear 
paths to inclusive oppominides. 

CURRICLXAR A.ND 

lnstrl'ctional practices 

As regular and special education professionals 
work together to deliver appropriate educational 
programs to students with severe disabilities in 
the regular classroom, curricular and instruc- 
vonal practices must be ' identified to facilitate 
this process. Furthermore, these efforts should 
be coordinated with parallel reform movements 
to restructure America's schools and classrooms 
to better meet the needs of today's diverse stu- 
dent population. For example, educators con- 
cerned about the large percentage of students at 
risk for dropping out of school acknowledge that 
these sutistics may indeed reflect failures to 
leam. but may also be evidence pf schools that 
fail to teach (Natriello. 1987; Wehlage & Rutter. 
1987). In fart, the variety of pressures for reform 
upon our educadonal system creates a window of 
opportunity for collaborative research efforts to 
validate classroom and instructional organiza- 
tion patterns that promote both achievement and 
social adjustment for all students in the regular 
classroom. Various authors concerned about the 
absence of appropriate mainstream educational 
opponunmes for stuaems with disabilities have 
advocated for fundamental change in the tradi- 
tional means of delivering instructiem in regular 
education to solve this dilemma (D. W. Johnson. 
Johnson. & Maiuyama. 1983; Madden & Slavin. 
1983; Nevin & Thousand. 1987; Wang &. Birch. 
1984). 

In this sectioo. existing evidence is reviewed 
regarding those curricular and instnicdonal 
pracuces that have been related to; 1) the suc- 
cessful mastery of relevant skills, including evi- 
dence on acquisition, generalization, and main- 
tenance of those skills; 2) progre s s in a ttainm ent 
of meaningful outcomes, such as evidence of so- 
cial competence in school and nonschool envi- 
ronments; 3) efficient delivery of services to stu- 
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dents wjih severe disabiiiiies wuhm the regular 
classroom at various age levels; and 4) coordina- 



tion of services between regular and special edu- 
cation professional staff and resources. As noted 
earlier in this chapter, the majonty of this re- 
search has been earned out for two sccnanos: 
I) effects of relatively limited integration expen- 
ences for students with severe disabilities have 
occurred in situations where these students at- 
tend seif-conuined classes for the majonty of 
the school day. but are exposed to tixnc-hmitcd 
mainstreanung and.'or peer interaction experi- 
ences: and 2) the effects of more fundamental al- 
terations to instnicuonai and cumcular practices 
upon students has occurred in mainstream edu- 
cational arrangements for students with mild to 
severe disabilities. Thus, the data base is disap- 
pointingly limited for evidence regarding full in- 
clusion in mainstream classes for students with 
severe disabilities. Nevenhcless. this secuon re- 
views the subset of promising instrucdooal sup- 
port approaches for which dau exist that might 
be applicable for students with severe learning 
needs. 



Structured Social Contact 




Research earned out over a period of many years 
regarding the social integration of students with 
mild to moderate disabilities has long docu- 
mented that mere physical proximity will not re- 
sult in positive outcomes (Gresham. 1982; Sem- 
mei. Gottlieb. & Robinson. 1979). According to 
some researchers, when students with disabiii- 
oes are subjected to unstructured integration ex- 
penences. they may: 1) be more socially isolated 
from their peers than are oondisabled students. 
2) be less socially accepted than their non- 
disabied peers (Asher & Taylor, 1981; Bryan. 
1974: Gresham, 1982; MacMillan. Jones. & 
Aloia, 1974). and/or 3) interact more frequently 
among themselves than with noodisabied stu- 
dents in integrated schools (Peterson & Ha- 
ralick. 1977; Porter. Ramsey. Tremblay, lac- 
cobo. & Crawley. 1978). Alternatively, almost 
any structured effon to have an impaa upon the 
academic and social integration of students with 
mild to moderate disabilities has had a positive 
outcome. Programs ranging from teaching so- 
cial skills to students with disabilities to struc- 
turing teacher behavior to model positive inter- 



actions with those students in the regular 
classroom have been associated wuh increases 
in peer acceptance and academic performance 
(for a comprehensive review of this research, sec 
Meyer & Putnam. 1988). (The evidence of the 
effects of instructional modifications has been 
even more dramatic, but these data are discussed 
in the next section.) 

On the one hand, research carried out m inte- 
grated schools has also documented the positive 
effects of structured contact upon students over 
and above the cffcas of physical proximity 
alone. On the other hand. Voelu <1980) found 
that even without a structured interaction pro- 
gram. the mere presence of students with severe 
disabilities on campus—even though thc> 
anended completely separate self-contained 
classes— was associated with significantly more 
positive student attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities in comparison to the attitudes held by 
students in schools that were not integrated. But 
in both her 1980 repon and her 1982 follow-up. 
the most positive acceptance scores occurred in 
those schools where students with severe dis- 
abilities were enroUed in self-contained classes 
but ai^ participated in a structured recess **$pe- 
ciai fnends" peer interactioa p rogram; these re- 
sults were highly significant in this large-scale 
invesagadoD involving several schools and a 
large sample of children (Voeltz. 1980, 1982). In 
her follow-up study in which nondisabled peen 
(interviewed several years later as older teen- 
agers) who had or had not panicipaied in the ear- 
lier peer interaction program in elementary 
school. Kishi (1988) found tharthose students 
who had experienced either contact or interac- 
tions with peers with severe disabilities retained 
more positive attitudes than those who had had 
no contact. This follow-up study further sug- 
gested that students* positive attitudes increased 
with age (Kishi. 1988). 

Kishi (1988) also reported that several stu- 
dents described negative feelings about situa- 
tions during the earlier elementary school inter- 
action program when they were asked to “help** 
or supervise a student with severe disabilities. 
Apparendy, at least some staff members had in- 
volved noodisabied students in activities such as 
feeding despite explicit guidelines for the pro- 
gram prohibiting such interaction experiences 
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(Voeitz. 198-1). Reports of such negative memo- 
ries yean later by nondisabled peen are con- 
sistent with various caveats offered by D.W. 
Johnson and Johnson (1989) in their review. 
These authors maintained that some of the rea- 
sons why pnysicaJ proximity alone is not suffi- 
cient to produce positive relationships include: 
1) both peen with and without disabilities will 
experience an “interaction stram" in initial en- 
counten. 2) normative cultural admonitions to 
"be kind to someone" with a disability may re- 
sult in overfriendliness or paternalism in initial 
encounten that may be liirely to decrease over 
dffle: and 3) the presence of ambivalent feelings 
that involve more favorable oven or public atti- 
tudes may be experienced along with less favor- 
able nonverbalized feelings toward persons with 
disabilities. If such issues are valid, it would be 
particularly important that the interactions be- 
tween individuals with severe disabilities and 
their nondisabled peers be carefully structured to 
offset these phenomena of interaction strain, pa- 
ternalism. and ambivalent feelings that could 
become increasingly and openly negative over 
tune. Either physical proximity alone or de- 
manding interactions that place unreasonable re- 
sponsibilities upon the child without disabilities 
could ultimately result in decreased social ac- 
ceptance of persons with disabilities. 

Instructional Modifications 

It is not surprising that planned integration 
efforts have posed challenges to schools, given 
the strong tradition of teacher-directed, whole- 
class. age-graded instructioo with little instruc- 
uonal variability across relatively homogeneous 
groups of children (Goodlad. 1983). Elementary 
and secondary teachers typically are unaccus- 
tomed to teaching groups of students that would 
be as diverse as those suggested by full inclusion 
of students with severe disabilities. Students 
may also be unaccustomed to teaming and work- 
ing with peers with disabilities; they too may 
lack the breadth of interpersonal skills needed 
for meaningful and positive cooperation with 
peers who seem quite different from other class- 
mates. O.W. Johnson. Johnson, and Holubec 
(1986) stressed that students are not bom collab- 
orators. but must team the skills requued to 
. work effectively with one another. Strain and 



Shores ( 1983) also noted that the absence of in- 
terpersonal skills needed by students of varymg 
ability levels to team together would continue to 
be a cnucal barrier to effective integrauon unless 
instruction in those skills was provided. Various 
other educators have also maintained that suc- 
cessful integrauon will be dependent upon ap- 
propriately structured classroom acuvides and 
accompamed by teacher guidance and encour- 
agement to maximize leammg and interpersonal 
outcomes (Ballard. Corman. Gottlieb. & Kauf- 
man. 1977; Bricker. 1978: Stainback & Stain- 
back. 1985). 

Thus, a major challenge for those involved in 
integrating smdents with severe disabilities is to 
provide specialized instruction to meet individ- 
ual student needs while also providing oppor- 
mnities for meaningful peer relaiiaoships and 
participation in classroom activities. Students 
receiving special services may not always work 
at the same pace or be guided by the same educa- 
tional objectives and curricula as their age-peers 
in the regular classroom. Past practices that in- 
volve stmcturing individualistic laming ac- 
tivities — tutohals — within the regular class 
have been refered to as "islands in the main- 
stream" and associated with continuing isolation 
of diose students fiom their peers and the life of 
the classroom (Biklen. 1985. p. 18). As Madden 
and Slavin (1983) noted. "All too often main- 
streaming involves putting academically handi- 
capped students in regular classrooms where 
their teaming problems cause them to be re- 
segregaicd" (p. 552). 

One promising approach that involves stu- 
dents of varying ability levels in shared instruc- 
d<»ai and teaming experiences is cooperative 
leammg (O.W. Johnson et al.. 1986). In cooper- 
ative groups, individuals work together to reach 
common goals (Oeutscb. 1949). Cooperative 
learning situations can be contrasted wi^ team- 
ing situations in which an individual's goal at- 
tainment is not correlated with group goal attain- 
ment (individualistic) or is negatively correlated 
with others’ goal attainments (competitive). 

As conceptualized by D.W. Johnson and 
Johnson (1989). cooperative teaming is a teach- 
ing strategy that consists of five basic elements. 
"Positive interdependence" is the first require- 
ment. This means that accomplishment of a 
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CTOup goai js dependent upon members work- 
me tcgeiher — oihen^ise the goal cannot be 
achieved. Methods for promotmg positive mter- 
depender.ee are: 1) having mutual goals (goal in- 
terdependence); 2) utilizing divisions of labor 
(task interdependence); 3) dividmg and or shar- 
me materials, resources, or information among 
group members (resource interdependence); 

•4) assignmg students differing roles (role inter- 
dependence); and 5) giving joint rewards (re- 
ward interdependence). Second, face-to-face 
verbal (or other communication forms) mterac- 
tions must occur. Third, students are held indi- 
vidually accountable for mastering the assigned 
matenal and contnbuting to the group's efforts. 
Insistins upon individual accountability averts 
the "hitchhiking ' phenomenon, where one stu- 
dent does most of the work and the others are 
viewed as gening a "free ride." Fourth, students 
are expected to utilize positive interpersonal and 
small-group skills. Teachers provide specific in- 
strucuons on how to collaborate in groups (e.g.. 
by providing instruction in social skills such as 
encouraging others to participate or taking 
turns). Teachers also spend time monitoring stu- 
dent behaviors, discussing group functioning, 
and providing students with feedback on their 
performance. The final essential component of 
good cooperative learning is group processing, 
which involves self-evaluation within the group 
reearding how well the group is functioning and 
whether group goals are being achieved. 

Extensive research on cooperanve learmng 
(approxunately 600 studies to date) has indi- 
cated that in addition to contributiag signifi- 
cantly to student achievement, cooperative 
leamuiE activities result in students who tend to 
be friendlier, have more of a group orientation, 
and learn more from one another (D.W. Johnson 
et al.. 1983; D.W. Johnson. Maruyama. John- 
son. Nelson. & Skon. 1981). In cooperative 
learning situations, more helping, encouraging, 
tutoring, and assisting among students occurs 
than in competitive or individualistic situations 
(D.W. Johnson & Johnson. 1986). Cooperative 
learning experiences also have been found to 
"promote more differentiated, dynamic, and re- 
alistic views tand therefore less stereotypes and 
static views) of other students (including handi- 
capped peers and students from different ethnic 



groups) than do compeutive and individualistic 
leaminz experiences (D.W. Johnson &, John- 
son. 198-4. p. 115). 

Over 50 studies have been conducted on main- 
streaming and cooperative learmng. D.W 
Johnson et al. (1981) and D.W Johnson and 
Johnson (1989) reviewed 41 studies comparing 
the relative effects of two or more goal structures 
on interpersonal attraction between students 
with and without disabilities. Cooperative learn- 
ing experiences produced greater interpersonal 
attraction between the two groups of students 
than did competitive (effect size = 0.70) and in- 
dividualistic (effea size = 0.16) experiences. 

Although most smdies on the use of coopera- 
tive iMrning have involved students with mild 
disabilities, the application of such procedures to 
s tud en t s with moderate and severe handicaps is 
increasing. Studies have been conducted in ele- 
mentary and secondary school and recreation 
settings, involving activities as varied as science 
projects, art. cooking, music, a c ad em i c and pre- 
academic tasks, and group recreation acovities 
(Eicfainger. 1990; Jellison. Brooks. &. Huck. 
1984: R. Johnson. Jdinsoa. DeWeerdt. Lyons. 
Si Zaidman. 1983; R. Johnson. Rynders. John- 
son. Schmidt. & Haiden. 1979; Putnam & 
Rynders. 1985: Rynders. Jdinson. Johnstm. & 
Schmidt. 1980: Wilcox. Sbardeilati. & Nevin. 
1987). The general findings firom this research 
are that cooperative teaming situations are asso- 
ciated with significantly hi^er levels of certain 
posidve social and verbal interaction behavioTS. 
greater interpersonal attraction on sociometric 
outcome measures, and academic gains compar- 
able to those in competitive and individualistic 
situations. 

A study by Putnam. Ryndets. Johnson, and 
Johnson (1989) involved students with moderate 
and severe disabilities in fifth-grade science 
classes. Social interaction behaviors of students 
in cooperative groups either receiving or not re- 
ceiving instructiai in c oop e rative skills were 
compared. The students receiving cooperative 
tHik instructioo interacted more positively with 
one another than did those who ^d not receive 
this instruction. Although the students with dis- 
abilities in this study were not expected to attain 
the tame achievements in science as the other 
students, there was anecdotal evidence that stu- 
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dents contnbuted to their groups’ goai aaain- 
ments in vanous ways while also woriung on 
their own individual instructional obiectives. In- 
dividual objectives focused on the development 
of skills such as following mstruetjons. identify- 
ing objects, measuring liquids, taking rums, ob- 
taining matenais at the back of the room, and 
communicaiing effeciively. 

The Putnam et aJ. ( 1989) cooperanve learning 
investigation combined aspects of curriculum 
overlapping (described later in more detail i as 
well as partial and extended participauon in sci- 
ence activities. These mcladed: 1) having a stu- 
dent with moderate disabilities print the answers 
to the 'lUestions as the other group members 
spelled the words, and 2) having a student with 
severe disabilities obtain the equipment from a 
table and pour water into a container during an 
experiment on displacement. These examples 
and others desenbed in Ford and Davcm (1989) 
demonstrate creauve teacher planning to include 
students with severe disabilities in regular class 
activities. Further research is needed to dcicr- 
tnine which educauonal situations are most 
suited for cooperative learning activities involv- 
ing heterogeneous groups that include students 
with severe disabilities. 

Curricular Adaptations 

A key strategy for incorporating students with 
severe disabilities into regular classes is through 
curricular adaptanons, or oxxlifying curricu- 
lum assignments to meet the needs of individual 
learners. Tvpically. students with severe disabili- 
ues learn at a significantly slower rate than do 
nondisabied classmates, llterefore. the lesson 
content expectations placed upon these students 
must be adjusted to: 1) prevent mismatch be- 
tween each student s skill level and the lesson 
content, and 2) promote student success in learn- 
ing relevant skills. There is evidence to suggest 
that appropnatc curricular choices for srudems 
result in success on daily tasks, which are the an- 
tecedents to long-term aciiicvemcni (Gickling & 
Armstrong. 1978). NVliiic curricular adaptations 
for a student might involve a combination of 
learning alone and learning in small and large 
groups, this section focuses on curricular adap- 
lauons that provide for learning within hetero- 
geneous groups. This is not meant to imply that 



there is never a need to deliver intensive individ- 
ualized instruction outside of group contexts 

an issue not unlike of deciding how much 
community- based instrucuon is needed and jus- 
uned outside the reguiar school for each student. 
However, only the Meyer et al.. (1987) social va- 
lidity study of general guidelines for relative 
proportions of such learning opportunmes pro- 
vided ’’empirical” suppon for promising prac- 
aces in this area. Clearly, future research is 
needed to address this issue. 

Adapting curricula to meet individual student 
needs is a task that is familiar to many regular 
education teachers. Individualization involves 
establishing personalized goals and objectives 
for a student and determining effective ways to 
accomplish them. Two broad options exist for in- 
dividualized curricular adaptations: 1) multi- 
level cumeuium selection, and 2) cumculum 
overlapping. 

Af ubilevei Cunieulum Selection 

Multilevel curriculum selection refers to identi- 
fying different goals and objectives for individ- 
ual students within the same curricular domain 
and teaching them within the same lesson or ac- 
tivity (C. Campbell. Campbell. Collicoa, ftr- 
Dcr, & Stone, 1988). For example, a student with 
severe disabilities integrated into a reading 
group with his or her seemd-grade classmates 
who are learning to read words and simple sen- 
tences may be learning to read two to three func- 
tional vocabulary items and to match those 
words to sample objects. Multilevel curriculum 
selection has occurred m regular educanon as an 
adaptation of Bloom *s Texonowy of Educoxional 
Objeaives (1956), including knowledge, com- 
prehension. application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation goals for different students. For ex- 
ample, in a lesstm on money, one student might 
be teaming at knowledge Icvci (c.g., identifying 
money), another at comprehension level (c.g., 
understanding the uses of money), and others 
might be applying their knowledge and com- 
prehension by making purchases and budgeting.. 

Multilevel curricular selection can involve 
’’partial participation.” a concept whereby per- 
sons with severe disabilities ’‘can acquire many 
skills that will allow them to function, at least in 
pan. in a wide variety of least restrictive school 
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and nonschooi environments" (BaumEan et aj.. 
1982 . p. 19 ). The assumptions underlying panial 
panicipation are that: 1 ) it is educauonai'ly more 
advantageous man exclusion from aze-appropn- 
ate envu-onments and activities. 2) it is applica- 
ble regardless of the student s deeree of depen- 
dence or level of functioning. 3i it should be 
increased through direct systematic instruction. 
4) it should result in more positive perceptions of 
the student by others, and 5) it should commence 
at an early age to faciliute current and future in- 
clusion in integrated semngs (Baumgan et ai 
1982). 

.Multilevel cumcular selection can also be 
consistent with expanded models of participa- 
tion such as Project SPAN (E Brown. Evans, 
'''eed. &. Owen. 1987). \^Tien confronted with 
teaching behaviors that appear too difficult or 
seem inappropriate for students with severe dis- 
abilities. educators have sometimes limited their 
parucipation because they have focused on the 
"core" sldlls associated with activities. Exclu- 
sive focus on core skills limits the scope of be- 
havioral routmes to often have arbitrary besin- 
ning and ending points (E Brown et al., 1987). 
To address this concern, the Project SPAN 
model elaborates routines to include extension 
and enrichment components. Extension compo- 
nents examine the learner's ability to perform the 
following skills with regard to a particular ac- 
tivity; initiating, preparing, monitoring of qual- 
ity. monitoring of tempo, problem solving, and 
terminatmg. Enrichment components explore 
the learner's ability to communicate, engage in 
appropriate social behavior associated with the 
routine, and indicate choices and preferences. 
fFor a summary of data on student attainment of 
different components of routines, see Evans. 
Brown. Weed. Spry. &. Owen. 1987). 

Curriculum Overlapping 

Curriculum overlapping is a variation on multi- 
level curriculum selection wherein the individu- 
ally selected goals and objectives to be acquired 
'vithin the context of a shared group activity are 
generated from different curricular areas (Gian- 
greco &. Meyer. 1988. p. 257). This concept 
essentially addresses the commonly expressed 
concern that many academic classes enrolling 
typical students are simply not relevant to the ed- 



ucational needs of students with severe disabiii- 
aes. For example, the inclusion of these stuaents 
ui classes such as algebra, biology, or mathe- 
matics may be regarded as inappropnate be- 
cause: 1 ) the cumeuiar content is viewed as non- 
essential for the lifestyle needs of persons wuh 
severe disabilities (as it may be for many typical 
students as well): 2) the cumeuiar content is re- 
garded as beyond the cognitive capabilities of 
students with severe disabilities; and 3) even if 
the mformation were judged to be important and 
could be mastered, the modifications necessary 
for meanmgful participauon would be so ex- 
treme that the academic development of non- 
disabled students might be jeopardized (Brown. 
Long. Udvari-Solner. Schwartz, etai.. 1989). ic 
the Putnam et al. (1989) cooperaave learning 
study deschbed earlier, the student with severe 
disabilities was included in a science class in 
order to master individually appropnate educa- 
tional goals in other curricular domains, such as 
social competence, communication, and mobil- 
ity. To date, there have been virtually no other 
examples in the published literature of learner 
outcomes accomplished through the applicadon 
of the principles of curricular overlapping in the 
tegular classroom, though exampks can be found 
in practice (e.g.. Biklen. 1988). 

Adaptive Instruction 

Adapuve instruction is a comprehensive ap- 
proach designed to accommodate diversity 
among students within regular classes that com- 
bines or is compatible with many pracucal and 
effecuve components from the aforemendoned 
strategies of multilevel curriculum selecdon and 
curriculum overlapping (Wang. Reynolds. & 
Schwartz. 1988). According to wiberg and 
Wang (1987). adapdve instruedon is based on 
the premise that "individual students learn in dif- 
ferent ways and at varying rates, and a major 
task for schools is to provide educadonal experi- 
ences that accommodate these differences in 
order to optimize each student's education" 
(p. 113). Distinguishing features of the model 
include: 

1 . Instruction is based on the assessed ca- 
pabilities of each student. 

2. Matenals and procedures permit each stu- 
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dent to make progress in the mastery of in- 
stnicQonai content at a pace suited to his or 
her abiliues and interests. 

3 Periodic evaluations of student progress em- 

phasize feedback to individual students re- 
garding mastery. 

‘1. Each student assumes some responsibility 
for diagnosmg his or her needs and abilities, 
for planning individual learning activiues. 
and for evaluating his or her mastery. 

5. Altemanve activities and materials are avail- 
' able to aid students in the acquisidcHi of es- 

sendal academic skills and content. 

6. Students have a choice in determining their 
lodividuai educanonal goals, outcomes, arxl 
activities. 

7 . Students assist each other in pursuing indi- 
vidual goals, and they cooperate m achieve- 
ing group goals. 

Research involving students with mild disabil- 
ities has indicated that exemplary implementa- 
tions of adaptive instruction programs are asso- 
ciated with achievement kvels and classroom 
processes that are superior to those attained 
under exemplary traditional instruction (i.e.. 
teacher-directed and group-paced instruction). 
Various programs are available — each of which 
has empirical support documenting positive out- 
comes for students with mild learning handi- 
caps — that incorporate aspects of adaptive 
instruction, including the Adaptive Learning 
Environments Model (ALEM) (Wang & Birch. 
1984). the Bank Street Model (Gilkeson. Smith- 
berg. Bowman. & Rhine, 1981). and Team As- 
sisted Individualization (Slavin. Madden. & 
Leavey. 1984). As ALEM has been widely im- 
plemented and evaluated in situations involving 
students with disabilities and is often discussed 
with reference to the regular education initiative 
in parncular. it is described here in mote detail. 

ALEM has been field tested for mote than 
a decade at the University of Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere in a large number of public and pri- 
vate schools (Wang & Birch. 1984). ALEM in- 
volves curricular and instructional modifications 
to support students with mild handicapping con- 
didoos and other students with learning diffi- 
culdes in the regular classroom. Components of 
the model include: 1) a diagnosuc-prescnpuve 



monitouig system. 2) delabeiing of mainstreamed 
special students. 3) provision of individualized 
assistance to ail students expenencing learning 
problems based upon penodic performance data, 
and 4) teactung students self- management skills. 
The ALEM cumculum combines "direa " or 
presenpuve instruedon with aspects of informal, 
or open, educadon thought to be conducive to 
the atdtudes and processes of inquiry, social co- 
operadoo. and self-management for leamine 
(Wang. Gennari. &. Waxman. 198S). Although 
ALEM is a promising adapdve learning pr o gram 
model, cridcs have challenged the evaluaaon 
methodology utilized in early reports (Hallahan. 
Keller. McKinney. Lloyd. & Bryan. 1988). In 
addidon. ALEM has not to dam been system- 
adcally extended to address the ability of the 
model to include students with severe disabili- 
des as well. In principle, of course. ALEM in- 
volves an altemadve to group-paced instruc- 
donal models, and might thus have considerable 
potendal for providing the kinds of intensive, in- 
dividualized learning aedvides needed to com- 
plement group experiences such as cooperadve 
learning in the regular classroom. 

Other Regular 

Education Currieuiar Modifteations 

Various other instrucdonal arrangements have 
been described as having parncular promise fm 
instructing students with special needs in regular 
classrooms. In their review of research and prac- 
dees. Nevin and Thousand (1987) identified sev- 
eral curricular and instrucdonal approaches that 
would appear to be supportive oi mainstreaming 
in principle: 1) "mastery learning" (Anderson. 
198S: Bloom. 1977, 2) increasing academic 
learning time (Wilson. 1987). and 3) applied be- 
havior analysis (Berkson & Landesman-Dwyer. 
1977; Deno &. Mirkin. 1977; Haring, Lovitt. 
Eaton. & Hansen. 1978). 

PEOPLE RESOURCES 

Educadon is first and foremost a labor-intensive 
undertaking, and the quality of a program is 
most certainly dependent upon the characteris- 
dcs of the people imiroived. Human resources are 
possibly the most crucial component for the de- 
livery of quality programs to children — interest- 
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ingiy enough, they are also the least studied. At 
this point in time, while it appcan that knowl- 
edge and skills regarding exemplary practices 
are important, even more important may be the 
abiliiv of the adult personnel to operationalize 
collaborative teamwork pnnciples in their inter- 
actions with one another and with their students. 

Perhaps because the inclusion of students wuh 
severe disabilities in the regular classroom is so 
new. we could identify virtually no research re- 
garding the organization of staff and other hu- 
man resources to facilitate this process. There 
are. however, working papers, program descrip- 
tions. and informal reports of observations of 
schools and classrooms that have achieved full 
inclusion. For example. Fenwick (1987) de- 
scribed the advantages and disadvantages of 
various staffing strategies implemented at the 
Edward Smith School in Syracuse. New York, 
where students with auusm and other severe dis- 
abilities have received special services in the 
regular classroom for many years. But no data 
have been provided to support the generaliza- 
tions drawn regarding preferable practices to fa- 
cilitate mainstreaming. There is. however, a 
growing professional literature empirically doc- 
umenting the effects of various staffing patterns 
in mainstream services for students with mild 
disabilities. For example, considerable infonna- 
cion is now available regarding components of 
effective consultation to the regular classroom 
teacher to meet individual needs (see Fuchs & 
Fuchs. 1989. for one such repon. and Huefner. 
1988. for a review of this research). Such evi- 
dence should be utilized as a starting point for 
the organization of staffing resources to support 
mainstream services for students with severe 
disabilities (see also Chapter 17, this volume, for 
a review of personnel prtparanon needs). In the 
interim, this final section of this chapter presents 
an overview of the issues and possible research 
directions for mart formal investigation. 

Teachers 

At the heart of any regular classroom is the 
teacher Managing and providing meaningful in- 
struction to a group of 20-30 children or adoles- 
cents is a challenge regardless of the characteris- 
tics of individual students. When a student 
enters the regular classroom with curricular 



needs that differ from those of his or her class- 
mates and may rcGurc intensive instruction, 
regular cducauon teachers arc confronted with a 
task for which they may be unprepared and that 
topically requurs coilaborauon and suppon. 

Withm the framew^ of muluple supports, a 
. crucial element of successful integration is for 
regular class teachers to assume ownership for 
education of the student with disabilities, just as 
they would for any other student on their class 
list. This ownership is vital to the development 
of an inclusionary climate in the classroom. 
From a practical standpoint, in order for the in- 
put of other school pcnonnel to be truly suppon- 
ive. the regular class teacher must play a signifi- 
cant role in guiding the prottss.^ Logically, 
whenever a student with disabilities is viewed by 
the teacher as someone else's primary responsi- 
bility. he or she is more likely to be socially and 
academically isolated within the regular class. 
Conversely, in classy where teacher behavior 
and verbaiizatioas indicate ownership as the stu- 
dent's primary teacher, isolated or parallel edu- 
cation would be minimized and inclusion in class 
activities should be greater. However, we were 
unable to locate anyjresearch investigating the 
specific effects of teacher behavior within the 
regular classroom upj» students with severe dis- 
abilities or their noncfisabled peers. 

As integrahoQ efforts have expanded, new 
roles have emerg ed for teachers as collaborators 
and consultants within the regular classroom. 
Collaborative team-teaching arrangements have 
of service delivery config- 
utilize the skills of 
and teachers prepared to 
serve as resource copsuitants in particular spe- 
cialized need areas (Fenwick, 1987). Thousand 
and Villa *s (1989) rmnt review suggested that 
the critical elements for effective team teaching 
parallel those for cooperative group kanxing. in- 
cluding: direct intepetions, interdependence, 
use of prosocial skills such as conflict manage- 
ment. communicaaon, trust building, and indi- 
vidual accountability. Whether they are referred 
to as suppon facilitators (S. Stainback, Stain- 
back. & Harris. 1989). methods and resource 
teachers (Campbell et al. . 1988), teacher consul- 
tants (Huefner. 1988). or education specialists 
(Thousand et al.. 1986). alternative positions 



emerged as one type 
uration designed to 
classroom teachers 



have been created and both spcciai education 
teachen and master teachers with specialized 
skills are being retrained to fill such roles. For 
example, the L Diversity of Verniont initiated a 
post-masters degree-level (ceruhcate of ad- 
vanced study) training program in 1986 to pre- 
pare educational specialists (ES) to support stu- 
dents with intensive educauonal needs in reeuiar 
classes. By the 1988-1989 school year. 20 edu- 
cauonal specialists were serving students in 14 
Vermont Supervisory Unions. During the 1989- 
1990 school year 35 educational specialists 
served more than half of Vermont 's Supervisory 
Unions. 

There are a growing number of districts and 
schools that uulize consultation and team-teach- 
ing staffing models to support mainstream place- 
ments for students with severe disabiliues. The 
documentary Regular Lives, aired on public tele- 
vision m the United States in 1988. provided sev- 
eral examples of such programs (Biklen. 1988): 
and entire school districts in certam states m the 
United States and provinces in Canada now 
serve virtually all students with severe disabili- 
ues by providing consultation to regular class 
services. Nevertheless, systematic evaluation re- 
ports of the components of these efforts and out- 
comes associated with those components for stu- 
dents have not yet been published. 

Related Services i^rsonnei 

In addition to consultant teachers serving as in- 
tegration specialists, a wide array of related 
services providers are mandated to suppon the 
education of students with severe disabilities, in- 
cluding: occupauonal therapists: physical thera- 
pists: speectvlanguage pathologists; and other 
professionals such as social workers, school psy- 
chologists. orientation-and-mobility instructors, 
ttttrses. and recreation specialists (as individu- 
ally appropriate). Much of the service currently 
provided to students with severe disabilities by 
these related professionals has been character- 
ized as direct and "pull out." isolated from typi- 
cal tnstrucuonal environments (PH. Campbell. 
1987: Giangreco. 1986). As these students ac- 
cess regular classes, related services personnel 
will be called upon to suppon those educational 
programs with services that are compatible with 
regular education routines. Giangreco. York. 



and Rainionh 1 1989) argued that me first consid- 
eration tor related se.-vices delivery should be 
carefully designed, indirecvconsuitative ser- 
vices if those services are to suppon integrauon 
'see also Giangreco. 1989b). 

Paraprofessionals 

Teacher aides or educauonal assistants have been 
^*tensiveiy to suppon students with dis- 
abilities placed in regular classes. Service de- 
livery patterns for the use of teacher aides has 
followed three basic panems: 1) one aide is as- 
signed to one student full time. 2) one aide is as- 
signed to a small group of students within the 
same class or school (typically, two to four stu- 
dents). or 3) two or more aides rotate responsi- 
bilities for both dinea smdent sapp u i i and other 
school duties (e.g.. library suppon. cafeteria 
work, bus supervision). 

Some parents and professionals have ex- 
pressed concern that the assignment of aides 
may result in a situation where the least trained 
of the adults involved with the student has the 
most responsibility and may often be left to 
make many day-to-day decisions. Others are 
concerned that the overreliance on aides 

interferes with the development of a sense of 
ownership by the regular classroom teacher for a 
student with severe disabilities who has a one-to- 
one aide assigned. While the use of paraprofes- 
sionals can be a valuable instructional resource, 
we could identify no systemauc investigauons 
that examined the impact of various paraprofes- 
sional service delivery configurations designed 
to suppon students with severe disabiline's m 
regular riasscs. "Thus, while documentation is 
unavailable, reports from school districts sug- 
gest that use of a full-time aide for a single stu- 
dent has serious iimitaaons for both school sys- 
tems and students. First, districts typically have 
difficulty justifying a full-time aide few every 
student with special needs placed in a regular 
class. Second, burnout among aides is said to in- 
crease and productivity suffer when their assign- 
ments are restricted to the same student exclu- 
sively. Third, the presence of a full-time aide for 
a student may be detrimental by creating unnec- 
essary dependency or because the physical pres- 
ence of the adult may interfere with the develop- 
ment of peer relationships (York. Vandercook. 
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Caughcy. <t Hdse-Neff. 198S), The chaneing 
role of teacher assistants and the level of depen- 
dence upon their scmces wiii require modihca- 
tion and individualization in order to keep pact 
with the call for full inclusion into regular tduca- 
uon. 

Peers and Classmates 

Traditionally, regular education peers have been 
engaged in both social interactions and peer tu- 
tonng relationships with students wuh severe 
disabilities tsee Chapter 11. this volume, for a 
comprehensive review of the effects of these pat- 
terns upon children’s social relationships). Peer 
tutoring programs have been reponed as ef- 
fective approaches for teaching students with 
disabilities in regular classes (Maheady. Sacca. 
& Harper. 1988). and research on this model has 
documented shon-term benehts such as observ- 
able academic gains, the modification of un- 
desirable behaviors, and increasing the amounts 
of individual attention a student receives (Krouse. 
Gerber. & Kaufman. 1981; Leyser & Gonlieb. 
1981). However, as Krouse et ai. cauuoned. the 
long-term social effects of this pracuce have yet 
to be examined carefully, especially in terms of 
the ultimate impact of peer tutorial relationships 
upon peer cooperation and mutual concern. 

A more recent development has involved in- 
cluding peers as members of planning teams for 
students wuh disabilities so that they become 
collaborators in educauonal decision making 
(Schaitman. 1989; Vandercook et ai., 1989). In 
schools in Minnesota. Vermont, and in various 
locations in Canada, some local planning teams 
have invited classmates to participate in the de- 
sign of educational programs based upon the 
presumption that they have student-centered per- 
spectives that would be relevant to meaningful 
educational planning. On a less formalized level 
than planning teams, students often are creative 
problem solvers who can assist teachers in de- 
signing ways for students to become mean- 
ingfully involved in regular class activities. Lit- 
tle is known about the effects of peers on planning 
teams and few procedures or guidelines are 
available to ensure that student confidentiality is 
maintained; furthermore, it would seem impor- 
tant that nondisabled students are not called 
upon to assume a level of responsibility that 



makes them uncomfonabie. The inclusion of 
peers on pianning teams and as classroom-based 
problem solvers has poteniiai. but the process 
must ensure that the intended benents are forth- 
coming and safeguards are in place: at least one 
systematic research effort involving peers in 
such roles is now ongoing and data will be avail- 
able regarding various outcomes after a 2-year 
time penod (I.M. Evans & C.L. Salisbury, per- 
sonal communication. January 8. 1990). 

Administrators 

School administrators are a vital link in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of integrated educa- 
tion. At some point in the process, changes must 
be reflected in board of education policies and 
practices in the form of budgetary accommoda- 
tions. the redefinition of job roles and functions, 
and hiring practices (Canadian Educauon Asso- 
ciation. 1985; Giangreco, 1989a; Villa & Thou- 
sand. 1990). At a more immediate level. Villa 
and Thousand suggested that administrators 
must engage in a variety of supportive measures 
to facilitate integration, such as creating mecha- 
nisms for teamwork and consensus building to 
occur (e.g., through provision of release time), 
encouraging and rewarding creativity and col- 
laboration. and developing peer-teacher support 
networks. Clearly, schoolwide or systemwide in- 
tegrauon efforts will require the active suppon 
of district-level administrators, with school prin- 
cipals and special education counterparts serv- 
ing as key people in school-level changes. 

RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 , We need to examine the effeas cf various 
components of full-inciusion models upon aca- 
demic achievement, social-behaviorai skills, so* 
cial attitudes, and interpersonal relationships 
between children. A great deal of research has 
been carried out in regular education settings 
where children with and without severe disabili- 
ties generally attended separate classes but were 
exposed to different interaction experiences, 
such as peer tutoring versus special friendship 
play relationships. Based upon these data, we 
can confidently state that virtually any form of 
structured contact has resulted in more positive 
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amrudes and experiences than physical exposure 
aione. There is aJso some evidence to suggest 
that less hierarcmcaJ friendship interactions’ wiij 
be associated with more positive outcomes than 
hierarchical tutoring relationships alone, where 
the nonnandicapped child’s only experience with 
the child with severe disabilities is to serve as a 
peer nitor. In addition, social contact with non- 
disabled children has been related to increased 
mastery of lEP goals by students with severe dis- 
abilities. and the research on cooperative learn- 
ing shows no ill effects associated with inte- 
gration upon the achievement of nondisabled 
children participating in isolated leamine expe- 
riences with children with moderate to'seveie 
disabUiues (see Meyer &. Putnam. 1988. for a 
comprehcDsive review of these data). 

However, virtually all these dau were col- 
leaed for children who spent the vast majority of 
their school day in separate environments — that 
is. in different classrooms. To date, no evidence 
exists regarding the effects of different compo- 
nents of a full-inclusion model upon student 
achievement, attitudes, social competence, and 
friendships. For example, what kind of impact 
would involvement of typical peers in ihstruc- 
tionaJ planning (as in MAPS. Vandercook et al.. 
1989) have upon children's achievement, friend- 
ships. and so on? Would team teaching be more 
or less facilitative of student mastery of lEP 
goals in comparison to other staffing models, 
such as consultant teacher services? Which types 
of full-inclusion models would ultimately be as- 
sociated with the development of informal social 
support networks in the community through the 
attainment of social competence, positive atti- 
tudes. and feelings of friendship by nondisabled 
children toward their peers with severe disabili- 
ues? Many other specific research questions 
might be and should be fonnulated once the ac- 
tual components of various full-inclusion mod- 
els have been articulated more clearly and field 
tested in schools and classrooms. But above all. 
as integration has always carried many differ- 
ent meanings ranging from mere physical prox- 
imity to actual structured contact between chil- 
dren. inclusion” must be specified and the 
important variables relating to outcomes for 
children must be evaluated systematically. 

2. We need some basis for achieving a bal- 



ance berween the needs of students w un severe 
disabiimes for intensive skill instruction and 
community-based instruction on the one hand 
and regular classroom integration and social in- 
teraction experiences on the other. Recommen- 
dations continue to abound regarding the per- 
centages of time students with severe disabilities 
should spend receiving instruction m the com- 
munity during the school day at various ages— 
that IS. outside the school and thus awav from 
nondisabled peers. These recommendations are 
based upon the mwe general evidence that stu- 
dents with severe disabUities do not easilv gener- 
alize what they have teamed in one env^nment 
(e.g.. the classroom) to another (e.g.. the ente- 
non community senings). thus leading to the 

logical xoodusjon ahai new .skills should be 

taught directly to students in those critenon set- 
tings— m the community. But while this might 
seem a logical coiclusion. there are no dau 
whatsoever to suggest how much community 
instrucuon at what ages is needed. Nor do data 
««st regarding any possible “costs" that such 
community-based instruction might incur to the 
extent that it involves more segregation from 
peers and the school community. It ma y simply 
be impossible to enqiirically validate the relative 
effects of spending varying percenuges of time 
in school versus nonscfaool/community environ- 
ments across the school years. Historically, this 
has been the sort of longitudinal research ques- 
aon that we have never been able to answer with 
any confidence because of both logistical compli- 
cations and the multiple sources of ( intended and 
unintended) influences upon learner outcomes. 

Yet. while we may never acquae the experi- 
mental sophisticatiai to answer such a question 
empirically, we clearly need to temper our eager- 
ness to make enthusiastic and detailed prescrip- 
tions based solely upon the biases of the individ- 
ual writer. Ptihaps some combinatkm of a mwe 
thorough theoretical exploration of the various 
impUcations would help, and researchers might 
collect some evidence regarding the potential of 
the school as a source of learning criterion tKiu 
at different ages. For example, does the elemen- 
tary school include potentially valuable teaming 
experiences such as social competence routines 
(e.g.. turn t akin g, getting ready, finishing, and 
putting away) and essential early social interac- 
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Qon opporruniucs u.c., being pan of one’s peer 
group) that do reiate to skill mastery and valued 
social outcomes? Ho\v does this compare to the 
opporruniues avaiiabie to secondary- age stu- 
dents in school versus nonschooi settings? In the 
imenm as wc await the results of such systematic 
study, social validation research might be con- 
ducted to suppon the kinds of pracuces we do 
implement for students. Ai the very least, we 
should have more information about the impor- 
tance that parents and professionals place on dif- 
ferent cxpcnences for children. We might even 
try to find creative and valid ways to ask the chil- 
dren themselves. . . . And at some level, the 
question might not be unlike that personal bal- 
ance that each of us stnves to attain between 
‘•work * and “play * in our lives; How can we 
strike a similar balance for a child with severe 
disabilities? 

3. Much more research and deveiopmem is 
needed to validate those aspects of various cur- 
ricular adaptation models that will result in 
positive educational outcomes for students. 
Within the past 5 years, we have wimessed the 
emergence of significant suppon for full inclu- 
sion— -education for all children in the regular 
classroom — as a philosophical principle. Entire 
books have appeared discussing both the princi- 
ple and the practice of full inclusion. And. we 
can point to examples of regular classroom in- 
struction. with the needed instructiooal sup- 
ports. for individual students with severe disabil- 
ities as well as for ail students with severe 
disabilities in some schools and even entire 
school districts. Nevertheless, there is little that 
we can tell others about how best to modify and 
adapt curricula for these students based upon ac- 
tual data regarding student accomplishments 
using those approaches. Good ideas such as 
overlapping curricular objectives to enable us to 
meet the needs of a student whose educational 
goals are greatly discrepant from his her typi- 
cal peers must be translated into guidelines that 
have been developed, field tested, and validated 
on behalf of real children in typical schools. 

Research is similarly needed on the <f- 
fects of varied instructional practices and 
teacher behaviors upon the academic and social 
integration of students. Again, only the research 
on cooperative learning and any generalizations 



wc mieht draw from regular education miuanves 
suen as ALEM (Wang ol Buch, 1984) give us 
any help here, Cooperauve learning as an in- 
structional grouping strategy can be related to 
vanous positive social and academic outcomes 
for students in comparison to either individualis- 
tic or competitive structures. And ALEM pro- 
vides one model of individualizing instnicooo 
for classrooms that refiea a considerate level of 
diversity. Areas that beg investigation, however, 
include the application of various technologies 
such as computer-assisted instrucuon (CAI) and 
even combinatioos of technology and differem 
grouping and goal structures. A variitioD of the 
early aptitude-txtaanent-interaction (A*ri) re- 
search might be useful to explore the effects of 
different teaching styles upon the ^ rtAinumn t of 
different educanooal goals for students. And 6- 
oally, can we identify teacher behavion and vah- 
atioQS in teaching styles that are associated with 
positive learner outcomes and can be taught to 
teacher trainees and inservice teachers? 

S. If cornmuniry imegrahon and participa- 
tion is the uLdmaxe objective of our educational 
system, we may need to reevaluate the individu- 
alized educational objectives traditionaity posed 
both for students with disabilities and those 
without disabilities. We know very little about 
the actual impact of having learned a particular 
sidll upon the individual's su cces s in criterks 
community etrviroDinents. For example, we have 
long focus^ upon teaching persons with disabil- 
ities specific job skills that related to task perfor- 
mance. only to learn that employees most often 
lost their jobs for reasons that had more to do 
with social competence than the quality of their 
w(Hk. Vandercook's (1989) study is a rare exam- 
ple of a demoostratioo that learning a panicuiar 
skill (e.g.. bow to play appropriately with an 
age-appropriate toy) was related to a desirable 
positive learner outcome (e.g., increased coop- 
erative participation with nondisabled peers). 
Once again, our decisions about what to teach 
students — with disabilities and nondisabled — 
have been based more upon our individual biases 
and traditions than upon evidence that what stu- 
dents are teaming really makes a difference in 
their lives. This siniatioo is also unlikely to 
change unless we begin to specify the kinds of 
long-term, positive outcomes wc expect for per- 
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sons with severe disabilities, in the absence of 
data, the “entenon of ulumaie funcuomng ” 
posed by L. Brown and his coiicagucs (1976) 
was a good start. By nov^. however, we couid be- 
gin to track the effects of different emphases in 
students' lEPs upon their development and so- 
cial adjustment. Documcnution of long-term 
planning and sysiemauc evaluauon of various 
lEP outcomes should be the focus of longitudinal 
research efforts and a requirement of daily prac- 
tice at the sute level. 

6. Validaxed systems-chan^t strategies are 
needed to assist schools, districts, and regions in 
their changeover from segregated models to in- 
tegraxed. full-inclusion educaxioncU models. Spe- 
cial educanoo research is hisioncally rooted in 
educaoonal psychology, a tradition that empha- 
sizes the controlled experiment and intervenoon 
at the individual unit of analysis level. Eth- • 
nographic research paradigms and multivariate 
research technologies chat allow for the docu- 
menution of multiple and unintended influences 
and effects must be expanded to evaluate sys- 
tems<hange efforts judged to show varying de* 
grecs of success. New paradigms or strategies 
for knowledge produedoD might need to be de- 
veloped 10 investigate complex systems-change 
issues that go far beyond the individual child. 
teacher<hild dyad, or even classroom level. Our 
rigid adherence to certain paradigms in research 
and evaluation — reflected most clearly in pub- 
lication and funding — must give way to in- 
creased willingness to utilize alteraaove evalua- 
tive methods that might be equally or better 
suited to answer the kinds of questions that con- 
tinue to elude us. 

7. We need to better underhand the ways in 
which professionals who have traditionally func- 
tioned as special and regular educators can work 
together to meet the needs of the diverse student 
population of today's schools. Our school dis- 
tricts arc staffed by teachers and other profes- 
sionals who have a history of working with chil- 
dren in isolation from one another. The teacher 
educaoon programs that train those profes- 
sionals are similarly separate. How can we best 
prepare professionals who can both teach chil- 
dren well and work together and suppxTn one an- 
other in order to do even bcaer? How do we gen- 



craic both teacher amtudes and skills that 
suppon learning across the full range of stu- 
dents' abiiitics and needs? Qosciy reiaied to this 
staffing issue is more intense scrutiny of the fun- 
dameotai structure of classrooms: ^V'hat would 
be the effects of aiicmauvcs to age-graded 
classes (such as family and other cross-age 
groupings more common in a country such as 
New Zealand) upon student leamiDg. behavior, 
and social relationships? As we come to accept 
and value the diversity of today s student popula- 
tion, perhaps we can begin to evaluate more fun- 
damental reforms and even major restructunns 
efforts that couid better assist our school system 
to meet the needs of the children of today who 
wiil become, the society lomarow. 



) 

SUMMARY A.ND CONCLUSIONS 



As the held moves toward fuU-inciusion models 
in America's schools, we shall cooonue to con- 
front the challenge of individualizing instruction 



to meet umque educanooal needs on behalf of 
students with severe disabilities. The status of 
regular class instruction — with special service 



supports and resources — is at a fotinanve and 
crucial stage of development. Many educators 
have pointed to the values that suppon full inclu- 
sion. the clear and compelling failures of exclu- 
sionary and segregated models, and the logic of 
providing services to smdents in their neighbor- 
hood schools and classrooms as perhaps the 
most promising practice for the coining years. If 
regular class integration is to move be^d its 
current status as phmarily.aB exemplary model 
available only in some regions to a very few chil- 
dren to one that is generally available, both 
systems-change research and systematic evalua- 
tions of the effects of our practices upon out- 
comes for children will be critical. Such research 
would not be focused upon whether we should 
integrate children with disabilities into the regu- 
lar classroom with their peers — this is a value 
judgment regarding what we want our society to 
look like. Instead, research must be designed to 
gather the necessary information to help in the 
design of increasingly effective and creative 
ways to expand the educational and social oppor- 
tunities to students with all levels of ability and 
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diverse needs. In combination with an inclusion- 
ary values base and sound logic and theory to 
guide us where dau continue to be absent, re- 



search will conunue to serve as an important im- 
petus to shape educational and social policy and 
practice. 
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SECTION 3 

HOW TO CONDUCT COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

AcnvrriES 



PURPOSE 

This section is designed to give participants practical suggestions for 
conducting cooperative activities. It walks through what the teacher does to 
plan for a cooperative lesson, how to deliver a cooperative lesson, and how 
to reflect on its’ success. 



PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 




1. Participants will discuss the 18 steps involved in carrying out a 
cooperative activity. 

2. Participants will be able to teach each of the eight sections of the 
“teacher’s role’’ chapter from Cooperation in the Classroom to a 
classmate. 





READING ASSIGNMENT 

Read Chapter 2, “The Teacher’s Role in Cooperative Learning", from 
Cooperation in the Classroom. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Perhaps the most difficult work in teaching with cooperative groups is the 
planning that must occur prior to the activities. Much of the effort occurs “up 
front” as teachers make many decisions, such as how students will be 
assigned to groups, how many smdents will be in a group, how to assure 
positive interdependence and individual accountability, and how smdents 
will evaluate themselves. It can be a complex task because there are many 
variables that influence how the groups will be set up — among them are the 
nature of the activity, the time available, and the characteristics of the 
smdents themselves. 




It is not unusual for an educator to report that cooperative learning groups 
don’t function well in his or her class because “high achieving” or “low 
achieving” students seem to gravitate to one another, fulfilling the adage that 
“birds of a feather flock together.” When I hear this complaint, I realize that 
a critical aspect of successful cooperative learning — heterogeneous groups — 
is violated. There are a number of ways to form heterogeneous groups, 
whether by planful teacher assignment or by random assignment. As you 
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read this chapter, pay particular attention to methods for assigning students 
to reduce isolation and maximize heterogeneity. 

Teachers also have a role in monitoring the groups in order to determine how 
students are achieving the instructional goal and how well they are 
cooperating. Students need constructive and specific feedback on how they 
are performing in their groups. The major categories of teacher actions are: 

( 1 ) decisions to be made in advance 

(2) setting the lesson 

(3) monitoring and intervening 

(4) evaluating and feedback. 

The figure on the “Teacher’s Role,” with the footsteps leading through the 
major decision points should be helpful in learning the progression of 
planning and implementing cooperative activities. 

Several examples of cooperative learning lessons are provided in “The 
Teacher’s Role in Cooperative Learning” chapter (Working Story Problems 
in Math Cooperatively), in “The Process of Cooperative Learning” chapter 
(Endangered Species Unit) you read for our last section, and at the end of 
Section 8 (Making Clay Float). Read over these lesson plans and begin to 
formulate ideas for a lesson of your own. You will be developing a • 
cooperative lesson plan in Section 5. 

APPLICATION ACnVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Using the information in Chapter 2 from Cooperation in the Classroom 
and the lesson plan form on P 2:36. adapt one of your current lessons 
into a cooperative lesson. Try it out with your class and write a brief 
paper about the results. Share this with your mentors. Send a copy of 
the plan and your reactions to your instructor. Be prepared to share 
about your lessons during the audioconference. 

2. Observe a person teaching an activity that involves cooperation. If it is 
possible, have that person be a village elder (woman or man) teaching 
an activity that involves cooperation. Devise a checklist for observing 
the elements of the teacher’s role. What elements of the teacher’s role 
are included in the lesson you observed? What elements were omitted? 
How important were they? Discuss your observatyion with your 
mentors.With permission, videotape what you are observing and include 
your reactions and reflection. 
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SECTION 4 

POSITIVE INTERDEPENDENCE: THE ESSENCE OF 
COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



PURPOSE 

This section covers one of the most essential elements of cooperative 
learning: positive interdependence. To conduct meaningful heterogeneous 
group activities, teachers must be cenain that the group members possess a 
“sink or swim” feeling. A conceptual definition of cooperative learning will 
be provided along with examples of eight types of positive interdependence. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1 . Participants will write a conceptual definition of positive 
interdependence in their own words. 

READING, LISTENING AND VIEWING 
ASSIGNMENTS: 

1. Read Chapter 4, “Creating Positive Interdependence,” from 
Cooperation in the Classroom. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

The true spirit of cooperation comes from positive interdependence: I can’t 
reach this goal on my own — we can only reach it together. When children in 
a group truly feel they need each other to attain a learning or play goal, you 
have cooperative learning. 

In our pasts, many of us have participated in group work where everyone 
basically worked on their own. In these groups, group members really didn’t 
coordinate and negotiate what they were doing, or have a sense that they 
were striving for a common goal. There was little '^esprit de corps ’’ among 
group members. Sometimes group members even competed against one 
another. What was missing in a such a group was positive interdependence, a 
feeling that “we are in this together,” and “I can’t do it alone, but we can.” 

Johnson and Johnson describe positive interdependence as the perception 
that you are linked with others in a way that you cannot succeed unless 
others do (and vice versa) and that such others’ work benefits you and your 
work benefits them. Some activities naturally lend themselves to positive 
interdependence, such as the functioning of an operating room in a hospital, 
as observed on the videotape “Cooperation in the Workplace.” Scaling Mt. 
McKinley in Alaska is a truly interdependent venture — especially if you’re 
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the one dangling from the rope. A dog sled team functions interdependently, 
as do the participants on a whale hunt. In some Alaskan villages fishing is a 
tmly cooperative venture: The men haul the fish to camp, the women cut the 
fish, and the men, women, and children work together to hang the fish. 

Unfortunately, positive interdependence doesn’t always come naturally in 
the classroom and activities must be planned to foster interdependence. 
There are at least eight types of positive interdependence: 

1 . Goal Interdependence 

2. Resource Interdependence 

3. Task Interdependence 

4. Role Interdependence 

5. Identity Interdependence 

6. Outside Enemy Interdependence 

7. Fantasy Interdependence 

8. Environmental Interdependence. 

Each category of interdependence is discussed in the assigned chapter by 
Johnson and Johnson. All cooperative activities possess goal 
interdependence, where students strive to achieve a common goal. However, 
goal interdependence may not be enough to link students together in a spirit 
of cooperation. Everyone, including children with special needs, likes to feel 
that they are needed in the group and that they have something to contribute. 

It is not always easy to detect whether or not your students are positively 
interdependent when they are engaged in their cooperative groups. By 
learning the eight types of interdependence, you can begin to observe 
examples of positive interdependence and the behaviors smdents display 
when they participate and when they have “We-Not Me” feeling in their 
group. 
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APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Positive Interdependence : 

With a learning partner in this course, discuss the eight types of positive 
interdependence described by Johnson and JohnsonThink of one 
example for each type from your own experience. Share your examples 
with one another. Write down a brief example of each of the types of 
positive interdependence to be shared with your mentors. 

2. Now, apply these types of positive interdependence to the culture of the 
community in which you teach. Your assignment is to provide examples 
that would be culturally relevant to the Alaska Native way of life. 
Examples of activities for children as well as adults are appropriate. 
Write down a brief example of each type of positive interdependence 
and share it with your mentors. 

3. Be prepared to share examples during the audioconference. 
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SECTION 5 

LESSON PLANNING AND COOPERATIVE 
STRUCTURES 



PURPOSE 

This section provides a practical orientation to developing cooperative 
learning lesson plans for heterogeneous groups. A structured lesson plan 
form is available to guide planning and to help you determine whether the 
key elements of cooperative learning are embedded in the plan. Participants 
will have an oppormnity to develop a lesson plan, try it out and share their 
experience with classmates. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1. Using the lesson plan form provided on page 2:36 of Cooperation in the 
Classroom, participants will develop a cooperative learning lesson for a 
heterogeneous group of students. 

2. Participants will conduct their lesson in a classroom. 

3. Participants will share their experience of planning and conducting a 
lesson and critique their own lesson. 

READING ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Study the lesson plans and the lesson plan forms from Cooperation in 
the Classroom. You will find lesson plans for various grade levels at the 
end of most of the chapters in this book. Another good source for lesson 
plans that focus on students with cultural, linguistic and learning 
differences who are educated in inclusive classrooms is Fitting In by 
Mary Male and Mary Anderson (1990). 

2. Review the lesson plan examples included with this session’s materials. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Given an understanding of the principles of cooperative learning and the 
teacher’s role in setting up cooperative groups, educators are able to plan 
cooperative activities. Because so much of the success of conducting 
cooperative activities is based on advanced planning the lesson, it often helps 
to use a lesson plan outline to guide the process. The basic plan we will use 
is presented in Cooperation in the Classroom (2:36). 

The lesson plan form helps educators to think through setting the academic 
task, making decisions about group size and assignment to groups, structur- 
ing positive interdependence and individual accountability, and identifying 



LESSON PLANNING 



collaborative skills to be taught. Last, but not least, on the lesson plan form is 
how you plan to observe the groups (or have students observe themselves) 
and how you will have engage students in reflecting on their group effons 
and cooperative behaviors, referred to as “processing."’ This is an imponant 
aspect of cooperative learning that often gets neglected by teachers. 

After using the form repeatedly, you will find yourself automatically 
planning cooperative activities with all the elements incorporated. Some 
cooperative activities, especially the quick “informal” groups, such as ‘turn 
to your neighbor...” can be conducted without a lesson plan. Other, more 
formal activities will require a written plan. You may want to modify the 
form to suit your own needs. Teachers who save their lesson plans can reuse 
them and share them with other teachers in their school and beyond. 

APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Complete the reading assignment to familiarize yourself with the lesson 
plan forms and sample lesson plans. 

2. Using the lesson plan form in Cooperating in the classroom (2:36), plan 
a lesson that you can conduct with a heterogeneous group of students. 
You are encouraged to plan this lesson with another project participant. 
You may plan the lesson for any curricular area and any group or age 
level of children. 

If you are working with young children, you are encouraged to read the 
Chapter 7, “Supporting Young Children’s Development Through 
Cooperative Activities” from Cooperative Learning and Strategies for 
Inclusion. An example of a cooperative lesson plan on the story 
Blueberries for Sal is given. Also, case studies are provided that touch 
upon the topics of scheduling, material selection, technology, and 
environmental design. 

Try to begin with an idea that is simple and straightforward. Avoid a 
complicated activity of long duration with lots of components. Also, 
keep the group size small (pairs or triads). 

3. Conduct the lesson in a classroom and videotape your lesson. 

4. Informally evaluate the activity, soliciting feedback from another 
participant or observer such as the teaching assistant who is working 
with you, the students, another teacher, or a parent, 

5. Be prepared to discuss your experience with other course participants 
through an audio-conference. What did you like about your lesson? 
What went well? What didn’t go so well?WIiat would you do differ- 
ently? Send a copy of your plan to your instructor with your reactions. 
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SECTION 6 

TEACHING COOPERATIVE SKILLS 
PURPOSE 

This module covers the topic of social and cooperative skill development 
through the use of cooperative groups. Participants will be provided with a 
rationale for addressing social and cooperative skills in group activities and 
with methods for teaching skills. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1 . Participants will describe why social and cooperative skills should be 
addressed in educational environments. 

2. Participants will explain how social skills are taught. 

3. Participants will give examples of the types of social skills that can be 
addressed in cooperative groups. 

READING AND VIEWING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1 . Read Chapter 5, “Teaching Students Cooperative Skills,” from 
Cooperation in the Classroom. 

2. View the ASCD videotape “Social Skills and Cooperative Learning.” 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Although children are bom with a genetic propensity to affiliate or consort 
with others, they are not bom with the skills needed for social interaction. 
Social skills are learned, not instinctive. Assisting children in the 
development of these skills is an educator’s job. 

Possessing good interpersonal skills is critical to success and happiness in 
families, school, vocational endeavors, and in the community. Research tells 
us that young adults with and without disabilities most who fail in their first 
jobs fail because of lack of social skills rather than competence to perform 
the job. In 1982 the Center for Public Resources published “Basic Skills in 
the U.S. Workforce,” a national survey of businesses, labor unions, and 
educational institutions. They found that 90% of the respondents were fired 
for poor job attitudes, poor interpersonal relationships and inappropriate 
behavior — not because they lacked basic and technical skills. 

A subset of social skills, cooperative skills, are those needed to effectively 
work and play with others. They are group skills which children develop as 
they have opportunities to observe others, communicate, plan, negotiate, and 
settle disagreements. Cooperative skills cannot be learned through lecture or 
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in theory and they cannot be learned effectively in segregated settings. They 
require opportunities for observation of typical behaviors, direct instruction, 
practice, feedback about performance, and, most of all perseverance. 

Educators determine, with input from others, what cooperative skills students 
need. Although a class as a whole may be working on a sequence of 
cooperative skills over a period of time (perhaps 3 or 4 skills each quarter), 
an individual student may have personal cooperative skill objectives. The 
particular skills taught will vary according to the age level of the student and 
the perceived need for specific sociai/cooperative skills. For example, some 
of the skills taught in elementary grades are staying with the group, sharing 
materials, taking turns, encouraging one another, and speaking in quiet 
voices. Students needing more work on cooperative skills may participate in 
more individualized intensive training. 

In this section you will learn the why, what, and how of cooperative skill 
instmction. The readings address why cooperative skills are important, what 
skills students need to be taught (forming skills, functioning skills, 
formulating skills, and fermenting skills), and how to teach them. 



APPLICATION ACnVUIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

T Read Chapter 5 in Circles of Learning and view the a.s.si gn ed viHentape 
on cooperative learning and social skill instruction. Discuss the 
videotape with your site participants and mentors. 

I 2. Apply what you have learned by developing a cooperative lea rnin g 

lesson plan that focuses primarily on the development of a social skill. 
Use the Social Skills Planning Unit (page 3:27 in Cooperation in the 
Classroom) to write out your plan. Select a social skill that is simple, 
relevant, and appropriate to the development level of the smdents. It is 
ideal if the skill you select is also relevant to the smdent with a 
disability in the class. You may need to adapt the skill and the 
instruction somewhat for him or her. 

Individualize for that smdent by addressing a needed skill that has 
targeted on the EEP or suggested by the members of the smdent support 
team (e.g. initiating greetings or requesting). You may need to plan for 
a lesson that is conducted over several days. Feel free to use posters, 
demonstration of the skill, T-Charts, etc. Be creative! 

3. Videotape your lesson, share the plan with your mentors. Be prepared to 
share your lesson and how it went with the other participants during the 
audionconference. Don’t forget to reflect about the lesson with cowork- 
ers. Send a copy of your plan and your reaction to your instmctor. 
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SECTION 7 

COOPERATIVE DISCIPLINE 



PURPOSE 

The focus of this section is on promoting positive behaviors in a cooperative 
classroom. Participants will leam how cooperative learning theory is applied 
in classrooms to empower students through increasing motivation and 
productivity through cooperative activities. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1. Participants will identify the qualities of a cooperative classroom, 
comparing them to other models of classroom management. 

2. Participants will identify behavior problems that arise in cooperative 
groups and strategies for addressing them. 

READING AND VIEWING ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . Read the chapter by Meyer and Henry, “Encouraging cooperative 
behavior: Student needs and fairness in the regular classroom” in 
Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion. 

2. Read the section on “Problem behaviors young children experience in 
cooperative groups,” from the chapter by Pumam and Spenciner in 
Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion. 

3. It is recommended, but not required, that you read Control Theory in the 
Classroom by William Glasser (1986, NY: Harper & Row). Glasser 
discusses how students who work in cooperative teams find that 
knowledge contributes to power, friendship and fun. He is a strong 
advocate of teaching smdents the necessary collaborative skills to 
function in groups. 
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CONTENT FOCUS 

Cooperative learning theory has applications for classroom and behavior 
management. According to William Glasser (1986), author of Control 
Theory in the Classroom, students are motivated and empowered through 
cooperative learning groups as they gain control over their own behaviors 
and approach group problem solving and functioning in a democratic 
manner. Have you ever wondered how children can be prepared to function 
in a democratic society when our classrooms are structured in a authoritarian 
manner? As teachers become more comfortable with the principles of 
cooperative learning, they begin to recognize how they apply not only to 
academic learning situations, but also to individual and classroom behavior 
management concerns. In the context of cooperative learning activities, 
children learn group management functions, conflict resolution skills, how to 
deal with difficult behaviors, and leadership skills. 

Educators manage cooperative classrooms by establishing with the students 
classroom mles and expectations. Students assume individual responsibilities 
such as “trying,” “asking,” “helping,” and team responsibilities such as 
“solving our own problems,” “using inner voices,” and “consulting with 
other teams.” Chapter 7 , “Problem behaviors young children experience in 
cooperative groups,” from the Cooperative Learning and Inclusion book 
discusses approaches for difficult behaviors that are common in cooperative 
groups with young children, such as nonparticipation or passivity, 
domineering behavior, not sharing, or not staying with the group. 

Suggestions are made for addressing problem behaviors by first determining 
the function of a behavior (e.g., medical/biological problem, power straggle, 
lack of alternative skill, or need for adult attention). Once the function or 
goal of a behavior is determined, then an intervention strategy can be 
selected. 

Students often have to adjust their behavior to a student with a disability in a 
cooperative group. They may have to leam to accommodate certain 
behaviors that are “mildly deviant” or socially inappropriate. They may be 
asked to participate in a behavior change program involving a reinforcement 
system, such as a token economy. At times, students may need to do some 
group problem solving to address troublesome behaviors of students with 
disabilities. Students can be taught problem solving skills or peer mediation 
strategies. It is amazing how creative students can be in generating unique 
solutions to behavior problems. Of course, children should not have to cope 
with problems that require therapeutic intervention or behaviors that are 
harmful or potentially dangerous to others. Such behaviors will be dealt with 
by adults and other professionals. 
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APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . After reading the chapters, write a brief paper that compares and 
contrasts the traditional “authoritarian” disciplinary approach with a 
cooperative disciplinary approach. Highlight the major differences. 

Give examples from classrooms you have observed. Do you foresee any 
problems with a cooperative approach given the cultural background of 
the students in your school? How fair are both systems, and under what 
circumstances are they unfair? Share this paper with your mentors. Be 
prepared to discuss your ideas during the audioconference. 



Using a smdent with a disability and difficult behaviors, develop a plan 
for incorporating this child into a heterogeneous cooperative group. If 
your student does not display a difficult behavior or problem behavior, 
select another child without a disability (if you can’t find such a child, 
let me know and I will apply to teach in your district!). 

Incorporate the following into your plan: (1) A description of the child 
and the difficult behavior. (2) Your analysis of why the child is 
presenting the difficult behavior. What is the function of the behavior? 
(3) Discuss how this behavior affects the cooperative group? (4) In what 
ways can you assist the group in solving this behavior? (5) Describe the 
interventions you would use. Share this plan with your mentors. 
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SECTION 8 

ADAPTATIONS FOR STUDENTS WITH 
DISABILITIES 



PURPOSE 

Techniques for including students with disabilities in cooperative learning 
groups are discussed in this section. Some of the techniques covered include 
modifying instructional objectives, adapting the instructional delivery, 
altering expectations for smdents, and evaluation of achievement. 

PARTICIPANT OBJECTIVES 

1. Participants will give examples of four ways in which instructional 
objectives can be modified for students with disabilities in cooperative 
groups. 

2. Participants will describe at least five ways in which the curriculum can 
be adapted for students with disabilities. 

3. Participants will indicate ways in which technology can support 
smdents with disabilities in cooperative groups. 

4. Participants will describe four techniques for adjusting the evaluation of 
students with disabilities. 

READING ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Read Chapter 4, “Including Smdents with Disabilities into Cooperative 
Groups,” from Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion. 

2. Read the handouts included with this section. 

SECTION CONTENT FOCUS 

It is in the context of a cooperative classroom that smdents whose abilities 
vary significantly from their peers have the best chance of succeeding in the 
long run. It is imperative that smdents with challenging needs be 
incorporated into some curricular activities with typical smdents in their 
class. Otherwise, they will fail to experience aspects of the core curriculum 
of the school (including the extracurricular activities such as Christmas 
Pageants and field trips). They will be unable to benefit from the invaluable 
socialization opportunities of observing typical behaviors, affiliating with 
Others, and forming friendships. Participating in aspects of the core 
curriculum should not preclude smdents with disabilities from working on 
individualized instructional objectives or community based instruction. 
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Once cooperative learning is an ongoing classroom instructional procedure, 
teachers can address the challenges of assisting all students to strive toward 
excellence and to achieve to their highest capabilities. The an and science of 
teaching blend together as the teacher orchestrates the cooperative classroom 
community. Many decisions must be made in planning cooperative learning 
activities and one of the most important is when to use cooperative learning. 
Cooperative learning is only one of several ways to organize instruction, and 
another model, such as individualized instruction or direct instruction may be 
more appropriate for a given purpose. It is not at ail unusual for cooperative 
learning to follow direct instruction as an application activity to assist 
students in internalizing, applying, and generalizing the material to other 
situations (as is the approach in this module). 

In Control Theory in the Classroom, Glasser ( 1 986) refers to two types of 
cooperative assignments: artificial cooperative assignments and genuine 
cooperative assignments. Even though an assignment is made to a 
cooperative group, it can be an artificial cooperative assignment because the 
work could be done just as well individually by any student willing to make 
the effort. “For example, any drill or fact memorization in which there is 
only one right answer can be handled effectively by teams, but is not by its 
nature a learning team activity” (Glasser, 1986, p. 125). Often students can 
prepare for a test together (practice pairs) but they like to receive individual 
grades for this type of work. Students especially resent receiving a team 
grade that would be lower than the one they individually achieved. Gifted 
students should not be subjected to having to work with material at the 
knowledge level that they have mastered. This type of activity is not the best 
for very high achievers, even to build leadership skills — there are better 
cooperative options! 

The genuine cooperative assignment, according to Glasser, is one that “lends 
itself naturally to team cooperation and is difficult, even impossible, for a 
smdent to complete alone” (p. 125). Elizabeth Cohen, Director of the 
Program for Complex Instmction, Stanford University, (described earlier in 
Chapter 2 in the Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion book) 
uses “complex activities” for her cooperative learning groups. Each student 
can assume an aspect of the activity that is appropriate to his or her needs 
and abilities. A smdent with a severe disability can perform with high 
achievers. Lauren, who is classified as deaf-blind, participates on an Odyssey 
of the Mind team. In the Odyssey of the Mind competitions, one requirement 
of the skit “Alice in Omerland” is that in the performance, an in anim ate 
object must become animate. Lauren took responsibility for this part of the 
skit by playing a “hat tree” that begins to move as her wheelchair rolls across 
the floor. This team won the local competition for their skit and performance. 

r 
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It is especially exciting because it is more typical for students who are gifted 
and talented to participate in Odyssey of the Mind; very few students with 
severe disabilities have entered in the past. 

In the readings assigned in this section, you will encounter various 
techniques to adapt cooperative activities for students with learning 
problems. Among them are changing response modes, developing functional 
equivalents, varying completion rates and workloads, and utilizing computer 
technology. We have only begun to scratch the surface of what is possible. I 
suspect you will also have many excellent and original suggestions for 
involving students with disabilities in cooperative groups! 

The assigned chapter by Nevin, “Including Smdents with Disabilities into 
Cooperative Groups,” presents a number of examples of cooperative learning 
activities that incorporate smdents with disabilities. The following lesson 
plan “Making Clay Float” provides an example of a cooperative activity and 
how a smdent with disabilities was included. Also, review the lesson on 
Endangered Species from Chapter 2, “The Process of Cooperative Learning” 
(Pumam, 1993). You may want to purchase the book Fitting In: Cooperative 
Learning in the Mainstream Classroom by Male and Anderson ( 1990) for 
additional lesson plans. 

APPLICATION ACUVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

After reading the assignments, apply the information on adapting a coopera- 
tive activity to a smdent with a disability. Select a smdent for participation in 
a cooperative activity in your school or district. Working with that smdent’s 
teacher, teaching assistant, parents, classmates and others you believe would 
be helpful, plan a cooperative activity. Try to avoid artificial cooperative 
activities in your planning. Determine how you. will modify your curricular 
objectives, what adaptations need to be made, what the gain will be for all 
smdents, and how you will assess the smdents. Carry out this cooperative 
activity with the children and videotape it. Reflect upon what happened and 
summarize your reactions at the end of your lesson plan. Be creative! You 
will describe your lesson with others via the audio conference. 

REFERENCES 

Cohen, E. (1991) Strategies for creating a multi-abihty classroom. C ooperative 
Learning . 12(1), 4-8. 



Glasser, W. (1985). Control Theory in the Classroom . New York: Harper & Row. 
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MAKING CLAY FLOAT 

A Cooperative Lesson Plan 

Ms. Allen’s fifth grade class is participating in a five week unit on 
displacement. The purpose of the unit is to foster an understanding of 
buoyancy and displacement through inquiry-oriented activities. Over the 
sessions, students have experimented with objects of different shapes, sizes, 
and densities to determine whether or not, and why, some objects float. In 
this lesson, students will discover how to make clay float. 

Modifications are made for Rhonda, who has cerebral palsy and a 
communication disability. Rhonda uses sign language and a communication 
board to assist in communicating. In her group, Rhonda has been assigned 
the role of “Courier,” the person who obtains the materials for the group. The 
group goals have been modified for Rhonda with respect to how she will 
respond (via sign language and a communication board) and lower level 
expectations (printing her name on the observation form). Personalized 
objectives have been established for Rhonda — they are to 1) work on 
communication skills (initiating communication); 2) to print her name on the 
group paper; 3) to participate; and 4) to carry objects from one location to 
another using her wheelchair independently. 

Making Decisions 

Group size: 3 members 

Group assignment: The teacher assigns students to groups which are 
balanced for achievement and gender. Her goal is to place one high 
achiever, one average achiever, and one low achiever in each group. 
Groups contain girls and boys. An effort is made to pair smdents with 
differing cooperative skill levels. The groups remain in tact for the 
entire unit. 

Room arrangement: Students pull their desks close together so they face 
one another. 

Time allotted: 45 minutes a day. 

Materials: pans, water, 1 ounce balls of clay, 1 pencil per group, paper 
Roles: Recorder, Checker, Courier 

The recorder writes down the group observations of the experiment; the 
checker makes certain that everyone in the group understands what they 
are to do and how to solve the problem; the courier obtains materials the 
teacher has placed on the shelf in the back of the room. 
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The Lesson 

Task: To make a 1 ounce ball of clay float in a pan of water and to write up 
the group’s observations about why the clay floated. 

Positive Interdependence: A certificate is awarded if the students achieve 
their goal (reward interdependence). The group will receive one set of 
materials and one observation form (materials interdependence). 

Individual Accountability: Each student demonstrates how to make the 
clay float. 

Criteria for Success: the group can float 1 ounce of clay in their pan 

Cooperative Skill: encouraging everyone to participate 

The class will construct a T-Chart indicating what participation “looks like” 
and “sounds like.” 



PARTICIPATION 


Looks Like 


Sounds Like 


activity 


“What do you think?” 


handling the materials 


“My suggestion is...” 


writing 


“W^l you help me?...” 


looking at the materials 


“Here’s my idea...” 


looking at each other 


“Can I help you?” 



Adaptations for individual differences: Rhonda will use sign language 
and her commimication board to communicate with group members. 
Students in the class have been receiving instruction in beginning sign 
language. When Rhonda performs her role as courier, she places the 
materials on a board attached to her wheelchair arms. The children are 
sensitized to the fact that it may take Rhonda more time to bring the 
materials to the group. Rhonda uses a pencil adapted with a grip to write 
her name on the observation sheet. Rhonda’s objectives are 
personalized, as indicated in the introduction to the lesson plan. 
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Monitoring: Students monitor themselves through journaling at the end of 
the lesson and discussing their level of participation in the activity. 

Evaluation: The teacher observes each group’s attempt at making clay float 
and reviews the observation forms. 

A journal process is being used for the unit, in which students record what 
went well and what didn’t go well in their groups. They write down two 
things they learned from the lesson and how well they exhibited the 
cooperative skill (“participation” in this lesson), giving specific examples. 
The teacher reviews the journals and provides groups with feedback. 

by JoAnne Putnam 

* This unit is based on the Elementary Science Study “Sink or Float Unit” 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971). 
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SECTION 9 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING AND CULTURAL 

DIVERSITY 



PURPOSE 

The advantages of cooperative learning for addressing cultural diversity in 
the classroom are discussed in this section. Techniques are presented for 
adapting the curriculum to Northern Native Americans through the use of 
cooperative learning. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1 . Participants will described goal and strategies of multiculmral 
cooperative learning. 

2. Participants will develop a cooperative learning lesson plan geared to 
the Alaska Native population. 

READING ASSIGNMENTS: 

1. Read the chapter “Cooperative Learning and Cultural Diversity; 
Building Caring Communities in the Cooperative Classroom,” in 
Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion: Celebrating 
Diversity in the Classroom . 

2. Read “Cooperative Learning among the Canadian Inuit” from 
Cooperative Learning, (1991) 12 (1), 28-30. 

3. Read the article by Swisher “Cooperative Learning and the education of 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native Students: A review of the literamre 
and suggestions for implementation,” in Journal of American Indian 

(1990), 29 (2), 36-43. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

There is a large body of research evidence and a strong rationale for using 
cooperative learning procedures in multicultural classrooms (see 
Cooperation and Competition: Theory and Research by Johnson and 
Johnson, 1989). Students have various abilities and talents, yet our 
traditional focus in the classroom has been on teaching and assessing verbal/ 
linguistic intelligence and logical/mathematical intelligence. Gardner (1983), 
in Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences has identified seven 
human intelligences that include spatial, musical, kinesthetic, interpersonal, 
intrapersonal in addition to verbal -linguistic and logical-mathematical. “The 
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standard techniques of textbooks, worksheets, large group instruction, and 
ability grouping are simply not capable of handling the range of academic 
and the linguistic differences found in our classrooms today” (Cohen, 1991. 
p.4, described in Chapter 2, “The Process of Cooperative Learning,” from 
the Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion). 

For students whose culmral backgrounds, special talents or intellecmal 
strengths, and learning styles do not lend themselves to traditional 
instruction, cooperative leaning is a highly recommended alternative. In the 
readings you will discover how stams problems, low academic self-concept, 
substance abuse and addictive behaviors, and value conflicts with the 
individualistic orientation of public schools are addressed with cooperative 
learning techniques. The “collectivity orientation” characteristic of Native 
populations appears to be much more compatible with cooperative learning 
than our traditional methods. 

APPLICATION ACnVTTY AND ASSIGNMENT 

After you have completed the readings, create a cooperative lesson that 
has special cultural relevance to your co mmuni ty Videotape the 
students in their cooperative activities, especially focusing on the 
student with a disability. Be prepared to share about this lesson during 
the audioconference. Send a copy of your plan and your reactions to 
your instructor. 

REFERENCES 

Cohen, E. (1991) Strategies for creating a multi-ability classroom. Cooperative 
Learning . 12(1), 4-8. 

Gardner, H. (1983). Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligence.s . New 
York: Basic Books. 

Johnson, D.W. & Johnson, R.T. (1989) Cooperation and Competition: Theory and 
Research . Edina, MN: Interaction Books. 
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SECTION 10 

COOPERATIVE STUDENT SUPPORT TEAMS 



PURPOSE 

To demonstrate how teams of educators, parents, community members and 
Others can work together cooperatively to plan and support the education of 
an individual student or group of smdents. 

PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

1 To describe why student support teams (also referred to as cooperative 
education teams) are important in addressing the needs of students 
experiencing learning and behavior problems. 

2 To describe how student support teams operate. 

READING AND VIEWING ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Read the chapter “One divided by two or more: Redefining the role of 
the special educator and other support personnel as co-equal members 
of a cooperative education team” by Villa and Thousand and 
“Innovative classroom programs for full inclusion” by Jakupcak in 
Cooperative Learning and Strategies for Inclusion. 

2 Read the paper “From the courtroom to cooperation; Educating a 
student with autism in the regular classroom” by Putnam. 

3 Read Chapter 7, “Collegial Support Groups” in Cooperation in the 
Classroom. 

CONTENT FOCUS 

Although this is the last section of the module on cooperative learning, it 
should not to imply that it is the least important one. Indeed, forming 
cooperative student support teams may be the most important thing we can 
do to promote smdent success. 

Rarely does one person have all the solutions to a child’ s educational or 
social problems. Often the collective wisdom of a group of persons is what 
leads to a successful solution. Student support teams analyze a problem, 
share different perspectives, brainstorm alternative solutions, weigh possible 
solutions and agree upon the most feasible approach. 

A cooperative student support team is not an lEP (Individualized Educational 
Program) Team. It is structured to assure equal parity among all the team 
members. The CSST (cooperative student support team) includes the child’s 
teacher and special education teacher, the parents, an advocate of the 
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parent’s choice, the teaching assistant, the child if appropriate, a student, an 
administrator, and others such as an educational consultant, a specialist, a 
social worker, or a community member. The working team consists of 4 to 5 
members, but others can be included on an as-needed basis. 

The goal of a student support team is to advocate for the education and well- 
being of a child. Cooperative learning principles such as positive 
interdependence and individual accountability guide the team’s operation. A 
well-functioning team incorporates aspects of cooperative group 
management by establishing norms for the group and working on 
cooperative skills. Leadership is shared — everyone learns to lead and to be a 
good follower. 

When a student support team functions well, deep insight into the reasons 
behind a child’s problems and creative solutions to addressing the problems 
are the norm. Moreover, no one person is entirely responsible for the success 
or failure of a program. As Villa and Thousand (1993) stated, “When the 
work of the traditional teacher is divided between two or more persons, both 
teachers and students should more fully experience the power of being able 
to meet increasingly diverse educational and psychological student needs, to 
free themselves from isolation and the sole responsibility for student 
learning, and to experience the fun and feeling of belonging that result when 
people re-invent education together.” 




APPLICATION ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . To apply the information on smdent support teams, describe how you 
would go about forming a smdent support team for a smdent with a 
disability in your district. Write a letter that you could (hypothetically or 
realistically) send to key people who might be members of the team. 
Discuss the purpose of the team, strategies for membership selection, 
suggestions for incorporating cooperative learning principles, tips for 
facilitating successful meetings, developing collegial skills and 
advocating for the child around which the team is formed. Discuss this 
with your mentors. 

2. Celebrate your efforts and accomplishments in learning and applying 
these ideas about cooperative learning and strategies for inclusion! Be 
prepared to share your cooperative learning sucesses in the 
audioconference. 
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READINGS AND MATERIALS 

REQUIRED READING: 

Putnam. J.W. ('Ed.), f 1993T Cooperative learning and strategies for inclusion: 
Celebrating Diversity in the classroom . Baltimore, MD: Paul H. 

Brookes Publishing Co. 

Johnson, D.W., Johnson, R.T., & Holubec, E.J. (1990). Cooperation in the 
Classroom . Edina, MN: Interaction Book Company. 

RECOMMENDED READING: 

Male, M. & Anderson, M. (1990). Fitting in: Cooperative learning in the 

mainstream classroom . San Francisco, CA: Majo Press. (Order from: 
Educational Apple-Cations, 125 Silvar St., Santa Cruz, CA, 95060.) 

ARTICLES AND CHAPTERS: 

Giangreco, M. & Pumam, J. (1991). Supporting the education of students with 
severe disabilities in regular education environments. In L.H. Meyer, 
C.A. Peck, & L. Brown (Eds.) Critical issues in the lives of people with 
severe disabilities . Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 

Howden, J. (1991) Co-operative learning among the Canadian Inuit, Cooperative 
Learning . 12 ( 1 ), 28-3 1 . 

Pumam, J. (April, 1993) “From the courtroom to cooperation: Educating a student 
with autism in the regular classroom.” Paper presented to the American 
Educational Research Association, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Putnam, J.W. (1992). Teaching smdents with severe disabilities in the regular 
classroom. In L. Cohen (Ed.), Children with Exceptional Needs in 
Regular Classrooms . Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association. 

Swisher, K. (1990). “Cooperative Learning and the education of American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native Smdents: A review of the literamre and suggestions for 
implementation,” in Journal of American Indian Education. 29 (2), 36- 
43. 
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202 Pattee Hall 
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Introduction 



Library Resources on Inclusive Education was compiled to assist educators, parents and 
others to access books, videos and other publications available through the Special 
Education Service Agency (SESA) library. Publications listed support inclusive education 
for students with deaf-blindness or other low incidence disabilities. As educators in the 
1990's it is the responsibility of each of us to improve our ability to educate children with 
special needs in regular education settings. Resources from the SESA library can be one 
suppon to help educators and families meet the inclusion challenge. 

The resource guide is divided into six sections: 

General Inclusion 

Inclusion of Students Who are Deaf-Blind 
Inclusion of Students Who are BlindA^isually Impaired 
Inclusion of Students Who are Deaf/Hard of Hearing 
Collaborative Teaching and Cooperative Learning 
Social Skills and Behavioral Supports 

A title index beginning on page 40 is included to assist with locating specific publications. 

Publications included provide information on successful strategies for inclusive education, 
adaptations for sensory impairments, examples of teachers sharing their experiences, 
examples of students in inclusive education, strategies and examples of cooperative 
learning and adult collaboration, revised assessment techniques, strategies to facilitate 
social skill development and provide positive supports to reduce inappropriate behaviors 
and other related topics. 

To borrow a selection, contact the SESA librarian by phone, fax, letter or in person. It is 
best if you make your request using the title and call number for the publication. If the 
selection does not list a call number, title alone or title and author is sufficient 

New materials are frequently added to the SESA library and the librarian can provide you 
with up-to-date information about publications available. If the SESA library does not have 
the title that you are looking for. the librarian may be able to suggest other locations where 
it might be found. For additional information, consult Using the SESA Library on page 
one and SESA Library Policy, Appendix A. 
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Using The SESA Library 



. Libn^ was established for the use of SESA staff and clients. Materials are loaned out so that clients can 

review them and decide if they are appropriate to order for themselves. The SESA Library also lends out materials ourchased 

“ome'lon; ™'r are available to anyone in the state. In addition, the Library manages the loans of 

some long term loan items purchased under another arant 

The Libr^ has books, videos, software, assessments, sound recordings and equipment available. The equipment 
covers a vanety of special needs. It includes magnifiers, sensory stimulation materials, switches, computer peripherals braille 
and low vision materials, banery operated toys, games, instructional materials, tape recorder/plavers. braille writers and other 
items. Due to the large number of items, a complete catalog isn’t practical. However, if you call with a specific question (for 
example, sign language videos), a list can be generated and sent out to you. ^ 

library has a variety of information sources. Call if you have questions. Sometimes you will be referred to vour 
local library or another source. 

TERMS OF LOAN 

With the exception of the long term loan grant and APH items, all materials are loaned for a period of thirty days. If 
no OTe ^ requested the item, the loan may be renewed. However, once another person has requested an item, you must return 

HOW TO usefulness. 

before coSng'^S' request, or you can come by the library. Since Ubrary hours vary, call 

You will need to leave your name, address, phone number and an alternate phone number, so that we can reach vou if 
necessary. Starnng m 1994/95. library users will need to sign a Memorandum of Agreement. This says that you are w'illin<» 
to t^e responsibility for the materials, and will return them when they are due. For school districts, this form must be signed 

by the pnncipal at each site. For other programs, the form must be signed by the director. For individuals the individual 
signs. 

You will be given or sent a transmittal form along with the materials. If the materials were mailed to you you will 
receive a second copy of the transmittal form, folded and with SESA’s address stamped on it. You must sign that copy, put a 
stamp on it, and drop it m the mail. This is so we know the materials were received. It gives us some peace of mind that 
mamnals aren t lost in the mail. Take a minute to read the transmittal form. The library poUcy is on the back. You will be 

HOW TO hems' ^ 

You may bring the items by Monday through Friday, eight a.m. to 4:30 p.m., or you may mail items back. Be sure 
that ^1 parts of each items are returned. If mailing materials, pack them carefully. If there is a note on the transmittal form 
about insuring the item when it is returned, be sure to do that. 

IF YOU DON’T RETURN ITEMS 

Overdue notices are mailed out monthly. If you haven ’ t called to renew, you will receive one. If you get an overdue 
noace. do not ignore il Call or write to see if you can extend the loan, or else return the item(s) immediately. If there is a 
note on the notice indicating that someone else is waiting for the item, have the counesy to return the item promptly 
Kemember. the loan was made so that you could evaluate the item(s) for possible purchase. NOT for long term use Should 
you persistently Ignore overdue notices, you will be billed for the item. We are discussing the possibility of turning names 
over to a collecuon agency or repotting to a credit agency. This could affect your credit rating. No kidding. The librarv can 
only make many items available to many people if they all come back. We save schools and families thousands of doll^ in 
purchases each year. It isn’t unreasonable to expect that users will respond to notices, return materials promptly and 
otherwise behave responsibly. k 

REMEMBER: 

Length of loan is thirty (30) days. We will be as flexible as we can IF you call to discuss the maaer. 

Do not ignore overdue notices. Call or write for permission to renew, or else return the item promptly Non- 
responsiveness will result in a bill for the item(s). 

• Keep all packing materials for returning the item. 

Keep all manuals, cables, parts, etc., with the item. The item will remain checked out to you until all parts are returned. 
You may be billed for missing parts. 

• Treat the item with care. Damage may result in a bill. 

Question? Concerns? Please call: Special Education Service Agency (907)562-7372 

2217 E. Tudor Road. Suite T (907) 562-0545 (FAX) 

Anchorage. AK 99507 (907) 563-8284 (TT) 
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General Inclusion 



A special educator's perspective on interfacing special and 
general education 

a review for administrators 
Book 

37 1 .9/046/Greenb 
Greenburg, David Eugene 
1987 

An ERIC exceptional child education report 
School management and organization— United States 



A teacher's guide to including students with 
disabilities in regular physical education 
Book 

371.9/04486/Block 
Block, Martin E., 

1958- 

cl994 

Physical education for handicapped persons 



Accepting individual differences, AID 

overview 

Book 

37 1 .9/ Accept 
1982, cl 977 
Prejudices in children 
Attitude change in children 
Social learning 



Accepting individual differences, AID 
Mental retardation and learning disabilities 
Book 

37 1 .92/ Accept 
1982, cl 977 
Prejudices in children 
Attitude change in children 
Social learning 

Accepting individual differences, AID 

Motor impairment 

Book 

37 1.9 16/ Accept 
1982. cl 977 

Children with physically disabilities in Education 
Attimde change. Prejudices and Social learning in children 
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Action for inclusion 

How to improve schools by welcoming children with special needs into 

regular classrooms 

Book 

371.9/046/OBrie 

John O'Brien & Marsha Forest with Judith Snow, Jack Pearpoint & David 

Hasbury 

cl 989 



Titl Main Behavior management and community integration for 
individuals with developmental disabilities and severe 
behavior problems 
Type Book 

CNCall 153.85yBehavi 

Auth sponsored by the Office of Special Education and 

Rehabilitative Services and Research and Training Center on 
Community-Referenced Behavior Management 
Date 1988 

Topics Behavior modificadon 

Developmentally disabled-Rehabilitation 
Behavior disorders 
Behavior Management 



Titl Main Beyond separate education 

Subt Qu^ty education for all 

Type Book 

CNCall 371.904/Beyond 

Date 1989 

Titl Main Celebrating diversity 

Subt Building self-esteem in today's multicultural classrooms 

Type ■ Book 

CNCall 370.19/0973/Siccon 

Auth Frank Siccone 

Date cl995 
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Chances and choices 
Making integration work 
Book 

371.9/Fullwo 
Fullwood, Deborah 
C1990 

Rehabilitation 



Titl Main Changes in latitudes, changes in attitudes 

Subt The role of the inclusion facilitator 

Type Book 

CNCall 371.904/Change 

Auth written by Carol Tashie ... [et al.] ; photographs by Gary Samson 

Date 1993 
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Choosing options and accommodations for children (COACH) 

A guide to planning inclusive education 

Book 

37 1 ,9/0460973/Giangr 

by Michael F. Giangrieco, Chigee J. Cloninger. and Virginia 

Sake Iverson 

C1993 

Home and school 
Quality of life 



Communication curriculum 

Teaching research integration project for children and 

youth with severe handicaps 

Book 

616.855/Commun 

Kathleen Stremel-Campbell ... [et al.] 

1984 

Blind-deaf Means of communication 
Communication 

Teaching research integration project for children and youth with severe handicaps 



Communication placement assessment manual 
Book 

616.855/Commun 

Kathleen Stremel-Campbell, Judy Clark Guida ; Communication 
curriculum : teaching research integration project for 
children and youth with severe handicaps / Kathleen Stremel 
Campbell ... [et al.] 

1984 

Blind-deaf Means of communication 
Chra Testing Communication 
Testing 

Communication curriculum : teaching research integration 
Project for children and youth with severe disabilities 



Community recreation and persons with disabilities 

Strategies for integration 

Book 

790.196/Schleie 
Schleien. Stuan J 
1988 

Children with disabilities— Recreation 
Children with disabilities— Services for 
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CommunitV'based curriculum 

Instructional strategies for students with severe handicaps 
Book 

371.91/Falvey 
Falvey. Marv A 
C1989 

Children with disabilities— Life skills guides Study and teaching 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth ' 

Date, 

Topics 


Connecting students 

A guide to thoughtful friendship facilitation for educators & families 
Book 

371.9/046/Schaff 

written by C. Beth Schaffner, Barbara E. Buswell 
cl 992 

Social interaction in children 
Social skills 

Interpersonal relationships 
Prejudices in children 
Attitude change in children 
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Cross*age/peer tutoring 
Book 

371.394/Cross 

1978 

Peer-group tutoring of students 
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Curriculum considerations in inclusive classrooms 

Facilitating learning for all smdents 

Book 

371.9/046/0973/Curricu 

edited by Susan Stainback, William Stainback 

C1992 

Education Curricula 


Titl Main 


Educating ail students in the mainstream of regular 
education 


Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 


Book 

371.904/Educati 

edited by Susan Stainback, William Stainback, Marsha Forest 
1989 


Title 

Type 

Author 

Date 

Notes 


Education 

Book 

Graham, Rebecca E 
[199-?] 

Reprinted from "The legal rights of Alaskans with 
disabilities". 


Topics 


Disabilities 

Legal stams, laws, etc. 

Civil rights 

Legal rights of Alaskans with disabilities. 
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Tvpe 
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Auth 
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Topics 

Topics 


Effective schools for ail 
Book 

371.9/046/Effect 
edited by Mel Ainscow 
1991 

Handicapped children 
Mainstreaming in education 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 

Topics 

Topics 


Exceptions 

A handbook for teachers of mainstreamed students 
Book 

371.904/Except 

authored by Deborah A. Murphy ... [et al.] 

C1988 

Mainstreaming in education 
Handicapped children—Education 
Teachers of handicapped children 


Titl Main 


How to integrate autistic and other severely handicapped 
children into a classroom 


Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

371.94/Koegel 
Koegel, Robert L 
cl 982 

Autistic children Education 
Developmentally disabled children Education 
Child development deviations 
Autism 


Titl Main 
Subt 


I make a difference! 

A curriculum guide building self-esteem and sensitivity in 
the inclusive ciassroom 


Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

371.914/Tamare 
Tamaren, Michele C 
cl 992 

Learning disabilities 
Learning disabled children 


Title Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Ideas for Inclusion 

The classroom teacher's guide to integrating smdets with severe disabilities 
Book 

37 1 .904/Bening 
Beninghof, Anne M. 
cl 993 

Mainstreaming in education 
Classroom management 

Classroom teacher’s guide to integrating smdents with severe disabilities 
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Implementing best practices for all students in their local 
school 

inclusion of all students through family and community 
involvement, collaboration, and the use of school planning 
teams and individual smdent planning teams 
Book 

371.904/Fox 

Timothv J. Fox. Wes Williams 
[1991] ' 



Inclusion: moving beyond our fears 

Book 

37 1 .904/Inc lus 
editied bv Joy Rogers 
1994 

Effects of inciusin on nondisabled classmates 
Staff organization and inservice training 
Effective teaching methods 
Using assisstive technology 
Inclusion from parents point of view 



[Inclusive Education Articles] 
New Hampshire on Disability 
Book ^ 

371.904/Integr 

1990 

Education (course materials) 
Student Inclusion Checklist 



Information packet level #3 
Book 

305.9/08 16/Inform 
[198-] 

Community integration 

resource group — PREP : preparing regular education 
personnel to support best practices — The Indiana least 
restrictive environment initiative — Elements of 
interaction — Terms and issues related to "LRE" — 
Community integration resource group bibliography — 
Readings for parents : least restrictive environment — 
Students with severe disabilities: where do they go to 
school? — Community integration resource group ; quality 
indicators of exemplary programs — Smdents with severe 
disabilities : a look at the present with an eye toward the 
fumre -- What parents want for their children's fumre : 
dreaming a new dream — Guidelines for reporting and 
writing about people with disabilities — Least restrictive 
environment : a place in the community 



46 
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Integrated programming 

Strategies, methods and monitoring of services for students 

with severe and muitiple handicaps 

Book 

37 1 .904/Intesra 
[1992?] 

Strategies for identifying and selecting 
instructional priorities / Philippa H. Campbell ... [et 
al.] — Monitoring student progress / Karen Clegg, Philippa 
H. Campbell, Robert Wetherbee. 

Teaching 



Integrated therapies 

Speech and language, physical, occupational 
Book 

371.9/Craig 

Susan Crais, Ann G. Haggart 
C1984 



Integrating adolescents with severe handicaps into the 
public school system 
A case study 
Book 

371.9/046/Integr 
Barbara Wilcox ... [et al.] 

[199-7] 

Integration strategies for students with handicaps 

Book 

371.9/Inter 

1989 



It’s never too early, it’s never too late a booklet about personal 
futures planning 

For persons with developmental disabilities, their families and friends, case 

managers, service providers and advocates 

Book 

362.41/084/Mount 

1989 

Services for. Employment planning, education, and life skills guides for 
the developmentally disabled. 

Vocation education and Transition 

Lessons for inclusion 

Including everyone, liking myself, making & keeping 

friends, cooperating with others 

Book 

37 1 .9/046/Lesson 
Terri Vandercook ... [et al.] 

1993 
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Mainstreaming in early childhood programs 

An in-service training manual for accommodating ail children 

Book 

371.9/0472AVehren 

by Aileen Wehren. Helen Coker Reid. Sharon Pasalich McDaniel 
1982 

Early childhood education 
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CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 
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Subt 



Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 
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Topics 



Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with speech and language impairments : a guide for 
teachers, parents, and others who work with speech and 
language impaired preschoolers 
Book 

371.9/142/Mainst 

by Jacqueline Liebergon ... [et al.] 

1978 

Speech disorders in children 
Children—Language 
Language acquisition 
Language disorders in children 

Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with emotional disturbance : a guide for teachers, 

parents, and others who work emotionally dismrbed 

preschoolers 

Book 

371.94/Mainst 

by Miriam G. Lasher ... [et al.] 

[1978?] 

Mentally ill children— Education (Preschool) 



Titl Main 
Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

D^e 

Topics 



Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with learning disabilities : a guide for teachers, 

parents, and others who work learning disabled preschoolers 

Book 

371.914/Mainst 

by Alice H. Hayden ... [et al.] 

[19787] 

Children with Learning disabilities— Education (Preschool) 
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CNCall 

Auth 
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Topics 



Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with orthopedic handicaps : a guide for teachers, parents, and 
others who work orthopedically handicapped preschoolers. 

Book 

371.916/Mainst 

by Shari Stokes Kieran ... [et al.] 

[19787] 

Physically handicapped children— Education (Preschool) 

United States. Dept, of Health. Education and Welfare. 

Office of Human Development Services. Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families. Start Bureau 
Project Start 
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Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with mental retardation : a guide for teachers, parents, and 
others who work with mentally retarded preschoolers 


Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

371.92/Mainst 

bv Eleanor Whiteside Lvnch ... [et al.] 

[1978?] 

Children with Mental Illnesses— Education (Preschool) 
Lynch, Eleanor Whiteside 

United States. Dept, of Health. Education and Welfare. 
Office of Human Development Services. Administration for 
Children. Youth and Families. Stan Bureau 
Project Start 


Till Main 
Subt 


Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with health impairments : a guide for teachers, parents, and 
others who work with health impaired preschoolers 


Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

371.9/Mainst 

by Alfred Healy ... [et al.] 

[19787] 

Chronically ill children— Education (Preschool) 

Lynch. Eleanor Whiteside 

United States. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Office of Human Development Services. Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families. Start Bureau 
Project Start 
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Natural supports in inclusive schools 

Curricular and teaching strategies 

Book 

37 1 .904/Jorgen 
Jorgensen. Chervl M 
[199-7] 

Education Curriculum 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series Title 
Topics 


Preparing to integrate students with behavioral disorders 

Book 

371.93/Prepar 

Robert A. Gable ... [et al.] 

1991 

CEC mini-library ; working with behavioral disorders 
Problem children Education 


Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

)ate 

Topics 


Resources for teaching young children with special needs 
Book 

372.2 1/Deiner 
Deiner. Pennv Low 
C1983 

Education, Preschool 
Individualized instmction 
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CNCall 
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Restructuring for caring and effective education 

An administrative guide to creating heterogeneous schools 
Book 

37 1 .9/0460973/Restni 

edited bv Richard A. Villa ... [et al.] 

C1992 

Educational change 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Right from the start 
Instructional manual 
Book 

371.904/Sheriff 

by Georgia Sheriff and Susan Shuster 
C1989 

Education, Preschool 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 


Strategies for making inclusion successful 
Book 

371. 904/S trate 
[199-?] 

Education 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 


Support networks for inclusive schooling 

Interdependent integrated education 

Book 

371.904/Support 

edited by William Stainback and Susan Stainback 
C1990 


Titl Main 
Subt 


Supporting children in the classroom 

An integrating aide's handbook ; Inclusion : a teacher’s 

guide 


Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

37 1 .9/046/Suppor 
C1993 

Special education 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


The Comprehensive local school 

Regular education for all students with disabilities 

Book 

371.904/Compre 
Wavne Sailor ... [et al.] 

1989 

Disability-Services for-United States 



Till Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


The inclusion papers 

Strategies to make inclusion work : a collection of articles from the Centre 
Book 

371.9/046/Pearpo 

by Jack Pearpoint. Marsha Forest and Judith Snow 
1993 

Special education 


Till Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 


The Least restrictive alternative 

Principles and practices 

Book 

344.73/0791/Least 

by H. Rutherford Turnbull, editor 

C1981 


Till Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


The Nonrestrictive environment 

On community integration for people with the most severe disabilides 
Book 

362.4/048/Nonres 
by Steve J. Tavlor ....[et. al.] 

1987 

Chm Social networks 

On community integration for people with the most sever disabilides 


fitl Main 

Tvpe 
CNCall 
Date 
Seri Titl 
Topic 


Toward inclusive classrooms 
Book 

371.904/60973/Toward 

C1994 

Teacher to teacher series 
Case studies 


Titl Main 


Trainer's guide for use with Mainstreaming in early 
Childhool programs 


Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date . 

Topics 


An in-service training manual for accommodating all children 
Book 

371.9/0472/Wehren 

By ASileen Wehren, Helen Coker Reid. Sharon Pasalich McDaniel 
1982 

Children with disabilities in Educadon (Preschool) Early childhood education 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Traumatic brain injury in children and adolescents 

A sourcebook for teachers and other school personnel 
Book 

617.48/1044083/Mira 

Marv P. Mira. Bonnie Foster Tucker. Janet Siantz Tvler 
C1992 

traumatic brain injury, closed injury 

Brain-damaged children Rehabilitation 

Brain Wounds and injuries Chm Patients, Rehabilitation 

Brain damage Complications and sequelae 

Brain-damaged children Education 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 


Treasures 

A celebration of inclusion 
Book 

371.904/Treasu 

Created and edited by Ann Donoghue Dillon ... [et al.] ; 
photographs by Gary Samson 


Date 


1993 " 


Titl Main 
Tvpe 
CNCall 
Auth 
Date 
Topics 


Unlocking doors to friendship 
Book 

371.9/046/Fox 

C. Lynn Fox and Francine Lavin Weaver 
C1983 

Prejudices in children 
Attitude change in children 
Social learning 
Empathy 


Titl Main 


What people need to believe and know to include students 
with severe disabilities in regular classes 


Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 


Consensus of New Hampshire's Personnel Preparation Task Force 
Book 

371.904/What 

[199-?] 

Education Curriculum 


Titl Main 


Wliat to look for when observing classroom lessons or 
typical school routines in order to identify participation 
opportunities for students with severe disabilities 


Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 


Book 

371.904/What 

[199-?] 

Education Curriculum 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 


Winners all 

A call for inclusive schools 
Book 

371.904/Winner 

1992 

The report of the NASBE Study Group on Special Education 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


You can't say you can't play 
Book 

372.1 1/023/Paley 
Vivian Gussin Paley 
C1992 

Kindergarten Case studies 
Rejection (Psychology) in children Case smdies 
Social interaction in children Case smdies 
Play Case smdies 

Teacher-smdent relationships Case smdies 



Videos 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series Title 
Description 



Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Nar 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Andreas 

Outcomes of inclusion 
Visual Material 
37 1 .904/ Andrea 

produced bv UVM Video. University of Vermont 
C1991 

Yuan, Andreas 



Assistive technology 
We can do it 
Visual Material 
371.9/Techno 

developed by the American Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association ; authors, Sarah W. Blackstone ... [et al.] 

C1992 

Technology in the classroom 

Demonstrates assistive technology and augmentative 

communication in classroom simations; for use with four 

books; Education module. Positioning, access and mobility 

module. Listening and hearing and Communication module. 

Self-help devices for the disabled 

Communication 

Dream catchers 

Circles of support for persons with disabilities 

Visual Materizd 

362.404/Dream 

Producer, scriptwriter. Samantha Goodall ; director. 

Gary Samson ; produced by Instructionai Services for 
Institute on Disability, University of New Hampshire 
C1992 

Narrator, Merrill Black. 

Looks at ways of supporting individuals with disabilities. 
Handicapped Social skills 
Friendship 
Helping behavior 



Equal access for all 
Visual Material 
371.904/Equal 

produced by Mitch Schuldman 
[199-?] 

Shows inclusion in the schools. 
Mainstreaming in education 
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Titl Main 
Type 
CNCall 
Auth 



Dale 

Topics 



Titl Main 
Type 
CNCall 
Auth 



Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 
Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 



Going to school with facilitated communication 

Visual Material 

616.855/Going 

Produced by Facilitated Communication Research Team of Syracuse 
University: e.xecutive produced. Douglas Biklen; producers 
and directores. Shoswati Nina Saha, Janet Duncan. Missy 
Morton; writers. Janet Duncan. Missy Morton, Shoswati* 

Nini Saha 
C1991 

Communication 
Language acquistion 
Children Language 

Hello my friends 
Visual Material 
371.904/Hello 

Writer and director, Jon Stoddart ; produced for the BC 
Association for Community Living (BCACL) : Jon Stoddart 
Productions 
C1990 

Discusses the mainstreaming of preschool children. 



Inclusion of children and youth with attention deficit 

disorders 

Visual Material 

618.92/8589/Inclus 

Executive producer. Robert M. Hanson ; National 
Professional Resources, Inc. 

CI993 

For teachers and parents; suitable for staff development 
and teacher training programs; focuses on causes, diagnosis 
and treatments for Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD), as well as home-based and school intervention 
programs. 

Attention deficit disorder 
Hyperactive children 
Behavior modification 



Integration can work 

A case smdy of a learning environment : a slide 
presentation 
Visual Materal 
37 1 .904/Bames 

by Ellen B. Barnes, Peter Knoblock 
[198-?] 

Learning functional academics in regular classes 
[videorecording] 

Visual Material 
37 1 .9/046/Leami 
Alison Ford 
cl 990 



Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 



Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Series title 



Titl Main 
Tvpe 
CNCall 
Auth 



Date 

Topics 




Miller’s MAP 
Visual Material 
371.904/Miller 

With Marsha Forest. Jack Pearpoint, Bob Reagston ; 
executive producers. E.xpectations Unlimited. Inclusion 
Press : director. Joe Masiera ; producer. Timothv L. Caims 
C1992 

Plain talk 

Teacher to teacher 
Visual Material 
371.904/Plain 

AGH Associates, Inc. ; producer and director, Ann G. 
Haggart ; videoarapher and editor, Mark Weissberg 
C1993 



Regular lives 
Visual Material 
362. 1/Regula 

A production of State of the Art Inc. ; produced and 

directed by Tom Goodwin, Gerardine Wurzburg ; writer, Tom Goodwin 

cl987 

Developmentally disabled 

Children with Disabilties— Rehabilitation, Education & future Employment 

Right from the start 

Visual Material 
371.904/Right 

a product of Indiana University Television 
C1989 

Education, Preschool 



The Concept and the practice 

Visual Material 
371.904/Concept 

Indiana University Production ; executive producer, Leonard 
C. Burrello ; producers, Leonard C. Burello. John Burrello, 
John Winninger. 

C1993 

Inclusion series : The two faces of inclusion : The concept 
and the practice & Facing inclusion together through 

With a little help from my friends 

Visual Material 

371.904/With 

directed by Marsha Forest & Valdemar de Sousa ; produced by 
Waterloo Region Roman Catholic Separate School Board. 
Ontario Association for Community Living, Centre for 
Integrated Education. Vison Videomagic Concepts and 
Production Ltd. 

C1988 

Looks at inclusion in a school. 

4 
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Books 



Inclusion of Students Who are Deaf-Blind 




Titl Main 

Type 
Cn Call 
Auth 
Dale 
Topics 



Building effective transition strategies for individuals with 

deaf-blindess 

Book 

371.91 1/Buildi 
Cathy Mouchka [et al.] 

1994 

Blind-deaf-services for, education life skills guides 
Vocational education and transition 



Titl Main 
Subt 



Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Inclusive instructional design 

Inclusion of all students through family and community 

involvement, collaboration, and the use of school planning 

teams and individual student planning teams 

Book 

371.91 1/Inclus 



Katheleen Gee ... [et al.] 
1994 



Blind-deaf children Education 

Facilitating informed and active learning for individuals 

who are deaf-blind in inclusive schools 




Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Topics 

Date 



Supporting young adults who are deaf-blind in 

their communities 

Book 

362.4 1/0835/Suppor 
A transition plaiming guide for service 
providers, families and friends 
cl 995 

Services for Blind-deaf 
Care Blind-deaf 
Rehabilitation Blind-deaf 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Transition services for youths who are deaf-blind 

A "best practices” guide for educators 

Book 

371.91 l/Transi 

Jane M. Everson, editor 

1995 

Blind-deaf-services for, education, life skills guides 
Vocational education and transition 
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Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth. 

Dale 

Topics 



Welcoming students who are deaf*blind into tvpicai classrooms 

Facilitating School Panicipation. Leamins. and Friendship 

Book ” ^ 

371.10973/Welcom 

Norris Haring and Lvle Romer 

1995 

Blind-Deaf Children and education 



Videos 



TitI Main 
Tvpe 
CNCall 
Auth 



Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Topics 



Collaborative teaming for inclusion oriented schools 

Visual Material 

371.904/Collab 

Kansas State Dept, of Education. Special Education Outcomes 
Team ; Facilitating The Least Restrictive Environment for 
Students with Deaf-Blindness in School and Community Project 
1991 

The education of special needs children using the team 
approach. Inclusive education. 

MAPS 

A plan for including all children in schools 

Visual Material 

371.904/MAPS 

Presented by the Kansas State Dept, of Education, Services 
for Deaf-Blind Children and Youth Project ; produced by 
Innovative Communications Corporation 
1990 

The planning process for the education of special needs children. 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



You and me 

A Five Part Video Series About Educating Children Who are Deaf-Blind 
Visual Material 

Teaching Research Division Western ORegon State College 
1994 

Interpreter-Tutor 
Communication 
Mobility 
Social Networks 
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Inclusion of Students 
Who are BlindA^isually Impaired 



Books 

Titl Main —And as you can see— a manual for teachers with a partially 
sighted pupil in a regular classroom 
Type Book 

CNCall 371.911/McKenz 

Auth D. Ross McKenzie 

Date 1990 

Topics Children, Blind Education 

Visually impaired children Education 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series Title 

Note 

Topics 



A blind child in my classroom 
A handbook for primary teachers 
Book 

371.91 1/Gaie 

Gillian Gale & Peter Cronin 
1990 

Burwood Educational Series ; no. 2 

Previously published as: What's this blind child doing in my class. 
Blind Education 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Date 

Note 

Topics 



Integrating the visually impaired student into physical 
education 

A teacher's resource manual 
Book 

61 3.7/042/In tegr 
C1988 

"A component of the Canadian Blind Sports Association activity integration 
program" 

Children, Blind— Recreation 

Visually handicapped children— Recreation 

Physical education for handicapped children 



Titl Main Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Subt Children with visu^ handicaps : a guide for teachers, 

parents, and others who work with visually handicapped 
preschoolers 
Type Book 

CNCall 371.91 1/Mainst 

Auth by Lou Alonso ... [et al.] 

Date [1978] 

Topics Visually impaired children-Education (Preschool) 



Till Main 

Tvdc 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



TitI Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



TitI Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 



Videos 



TitI Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Topics 



TitI Main 
Subt 
Tvpe 
CNCall 
Date 
.'opics 



Mainstreaming the visually impaired child 
Book 

371.91 1/Mainst 

edited bv Gloria Calovini 

[198-?]' 

Visually impaired children Education 
Children. Blind Education 



Residential school or mainstreaming? 

A guide for parents of the visually impaired child 
Book 

371.91 1/Webste 
Webster, Richard 
C1989 

Visually impaired children— Education 
Children, Blind— Education 



Visually impaired students in the regular classroom 

A resource book 

Book 

371.91 Wisual 
[1981] 

Visually impaired children Education 



A Special start 
Visual Material 
371.91 1/Specia 

presented by The Lighthouse National Center for Vision and 
Child Development ; producer, Mary Ann Lang ; associate 
producer, Norman Katz ; producer/directory, Lucinda Constable 
cl991 

Visually handicapped children Education (Preschool) 



Accepting individual differences, AID 

Visual impairment 

Visual Material 

371.91 1/Accept 

1982, c 1977 

Prejudices in children. Attitude change in children & Social learning 
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Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series title 
Topics 


Bright beginnings 
Visual Material 
649.1/51 I/Bright 

executive producer, Phillip L. Whiteman ; Braille Instimte ; RCA Columbia 
cl991 

Insight series 

Helps to ennch the lives of blind and visually impaired 

children by mainstreaming, playtime, and building on the child's interest. 

Children, Blind 

Visually impaired children 

Parent and child 

Children, Blind Family relationships 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Integrating our preschoolers 

Visual Material 

371.91 1/Integr 

Marge Mochak 

[1990] 

Children, Blind & Visually impaired— Education 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Social skill acquisition for children with visual impairments 

Visual Material 

371.911/Social/Pt. 1 

Dr. Sharon Zell Sacks 

1992 

Social Skills 

Children, Blind & Visually impaired— Education 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Social skill acquisition for children with visual impairments Pt. 2 

Visual Material 

371.91 1/Social/Pt. 2 

Dr. Sharon Zell Sacks 

1992 

Social skills 

Children, Blind & Visually impaired— Education 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


The Vision video 

Integration of students with visual impairment 

Visual Material 

371.911/yision 

Metropolitan Toronto School Board ; produced by the Production Partners 
C1993 

Provides in-service training for classroom teachers and administrators who have 
visually impaired student integrated into their school settings. Covers degrees of 
visual impairment, adaptive methods and materials, teaching methods for braille- 
using and visually limited students technology, partnerships between itinerant 
vision teachers, regular classroom teachers, parents and smdents. 

Integration of smdents with visual impairment's in the 90’s 




Inclusion of Students 
Who are Deaf/Hard of Hearing 



Books 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



A school handbook on classroom amplification equipment 
Book 

617.89/Allen 
Laurie Allen 
[199-?] 

Hearing aids 

Hearing impaired children 
Hearing 

Effectively educating students with hearing impairments 
Book 

371.912/Luetke 
Barabar Luetke-Stahlman 
1990 

Deaf children in education 
Hearing impaired children in education 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series Title 



Titl Main 
Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Let's learn about deafness 

Classroom activities 

Book 

305.908/162/Stone 

Developed by Rachel Stone-Harris ; instructional design by Jim Keamev 
C1988 

Into the mainstream 
Deafness— Social aspects 

Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Children with hearing impairment : a guide for teachers, 

parents, and others who work with hearing impaired preschoolers 

Book 

371.912Mainst 

by Rita Ann LaPorta ... [et al.] 

[19787] 

Hearing impaired & Deaf children— Education (Preschool) 



Titl Main 
Subt 
Tvpe 
CNCall 
Auth 
■)ate 
I'o^ics 



Manager's guide for the tutor/notetaker 
Providing academic support to mainstreamed deaf smdents 
Book 

37 1 .9/ 1 27/Manage 

Russell T. Osguthorpe ... [et al.] 

C1980 

Hearing impaired and Deaf Education 
Teacher-smdent relationships 
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TitI Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Our forgotten children 

Hard of hearing pupils in the schools 

Book 

371.912/Our 
Editor. Julia Dayis 
1990 

Hearing impaired children Education 
Children, Deaf Education 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


Teacher's resource kit for hearing teachers of deaf adults 
Book 

371.9/127/Teache 

Prepared by Gallaudet College Diyision of Public Seryices 
[197-?] 

Hearing impaired—Education 
Teacher-smdent relationships 


Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Series Title 
Topics 


There's a hearing impaired child in my class 
A learning packet about hearing loss for public school teachers 
Book 

371.9 12/Nussba 
Nussbaum, Debra 
C1988 

Into the mainstream 

Hearing impaired & Deaf children-Education 
Teacher-smdent relationships 


Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 


There's a hearing impaired student in my classroom 
Book 

371.912/Mead 
Mead, Rebecca A 
[1992] 

Hearing impaired children Education 
Children, nieaf Education 



AudioA^isual 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 


Access for all 

Integrating deaf, hard of hearing and hearing preschoolers 
Visual Material 
37 1.9 12/ Access 

Producers, Gail Solit, Maral Taylor, Angela Bednarczyk ; 


Date 

Description 


production director, Ron Reed ; scriptwriter, Debra Nussbaum 
C1992 

Shows the integration of deaf, hard of hearing and hearing 




Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Date 

Topics 



children into one preschool setting. 

Children, Deaf Education (Preschool) 

Hearing impaired children Education (Preschool) 



Accepting individual differences, AID 

Hearing impairment 

Sound recording 

37 1.9 12/ Accept 

1982, cl 977 

Hearing impaired children Education 
Prejudices in children 
Attitude change in children 
Social learning 
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Collaborative Teaching and Cooperative Learning 



Books 



Till Main A teacher’s guide to cooperative discipline 

Subt How to manage your classroom and promote self-esteem 

Type Book 

CxNCall 371.5/Alben 

Auth Albert, Linda 

Date cl989 

Topics School discipline— Handbooks, manuals, etc 

Classroom management— Handbooks, manuals, etc 



Titl Main Collaborative teams for students with severe disabilities 

Subt Integrating therapy and educational services 

Type Book 

CiNCall 371.9/Rainfo 

Auth Rainforth, Beverly, 

Date cl992 

Topics Children with disabilities-Education & Rehabilitation 

Teaching teams 



Titl Main Cooperative learning 
Type Book 

CNCall 371.102/Kagan 

Auth Kagan, Spencer 

Date cl 992 

Topics Teaching 

Cooperativeness in children 



Titl Main Cooperative learning and language arts 
Type Book 

CNCall 371.102/Stone 

Auth Jeanne M. Stone ; in consulation with Dr. Spencer Kagan 

Date cl 994 

Topics Teaching 

Language arts 
Cooperativeness in children 



G64 






Till Main 
Subt 




Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Series Title 
Topics 



Cooperative learning and strategies for inclusion 

Celebrating diversity in the classroom 

Book 

371.9/0460973/Cooper 
cl 993 

Children, youth & change : sociocultural perspectives 
Special education 
Intercultural education 



TitI Main Creativity and collaborative learning 

Subt A practical guide to empowering students and teachers 

Type Book 

CNCall 371.395/Creati 

Date cl994 

Topics Group work in education 

Peer-group tutoring of students 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 




CxNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Facilitator's manual for collaborative consultation 

Principles and techniques 

Book 

371.9/Idol 

Idol, Loma 

1984 

Teachers of children with disabilities 
Teaching teams 
Parent-teacher relationships 
Behavior modification 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Increasing the success of your ESL students through 
cooperative learning and sheltered English 
Resource handbook 
Book 

428.24/Segal 
Segal, Bertha E 
[1988] 

English language— Study and teaching— Foreign speakers 
Reading & Writing 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

.^uth 

Date 

Topics 



Lessons for little ones 
Language arts & cooperative learning 
Book 

371.102/Curran 

Loma Curran ; in consultation with Dr. Spencer Kagan 

C1994 

Teaching 

Language arts 

Cooperativeness in children 




ERIC 
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Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCaJl 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCail 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Tvpe 

CNCail 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 




/ 



Play for play's sake 

Cooperative games as a strategy for integration 

Book 

790.196/McGill 
McGill. Judith 
1984 

Children with mental disabilities— Recreation 

Play 

Games 



Play together, grow together 

A cooperative curriculum for teachers of young children 

Book 

Adcock, Don 

1983 

Play 

Education, Preschool 



Program review of the Bethel Cooperative Summer Youth 

Employment and Training Program 

Book 

331.34/Castle 
Castle, Kathleen L 
[1987?] 

Y outh-Employment 

Bethel Cooperative Summer Youth Employment and Training Program 



The cooperative classroom 
Social and academic activities 
Book 

371.102/Rhoade 

Jacqueline Rhoades and Margaret E. McCabe 
cl 992 

Qassroom management 
Social interaction in children 
Social skills 
Academic achievement 



:366 



Audio A^isual 




Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Date 

Description 



Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Description 

Requirements 

Note 

Description 




Topics 



Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auth 



Date 

Series title 



Titl Main 
Type 
CNCall 
Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Cooperative discipline 

Classroom management that promotes self-esteem 

Visual Material 

371.102/Cooper 

C1990 

On cover: Videocassette one. session 1 (overview). 

Part 1, the basics of behavior ~ Part 2. the building 
blocks of self-esteem -- Part 3, the school action plan. 

Presented by Jon Schumacher. 

Classroom management 
School discipline 

Cooperative switch games 
Software 

PUBLIC DOMAIN SOFTWARE BOX 
1 floppy disk 

System requirements; IBM or compatible computer. 

Send in a blank disk and we will duplicate the program for 
you. Public domain. 

A collection of shoot-em-up arcade games. The ideas is 
that one person can use the keyboard to move the ship 
around while the switch user’s switch takes the place of 
the fire key (via the PC-Pedal). Disk includes clones of 
Asteroids, Space Invaders and some other games. Also 
includes Slowdown to adjust the speed on any program. 
Computer games 
Switches 

Facing inclusion together through collaboration and co 

teaching 

Visual Material 

371.904/Facing 

Indiana University Production ; executive producer, Leonard 
C. Burreilo ; producers, Leonard C. Burello, John Burrello, 

John Winninger. 

C1993 

Inclusion series : The two faces of inclusion ; The concept 
and the practice & Facing inclusion together through 

Numbered heads together 
Visual Material 
371.102/Number 

A production of Resources for Teachers ; director, Spencer 
Kagan ; produced by Robin Tanner 
cl 990 

Demonstrates cooperative learning. 

Teaching 

Cooperativeness in children 
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Titl Main 

Tvpe 

CNCall 

Auih 

Date 

Topics 



Pairs check : math manipulatives 

Visual Material 

371.102/Pairs 

A production of Resources for Teachers ; produced by Robin 

Tanner 

C1992 

Demonstrates cooperative learning. 

Teaching 

Cooperativeness in children 



Titl Main 
Type 
CNCall 
Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Pairs check 
Visual Material 
371.102/Pairs 

A production of Resources for Teachers ; directed by 
Spencer Kagan ; produced by Robin Tanner 
cl991 

Demonstrates cooperative learning. 

Teaching 

Cooperativeness in children 



Titl Main 
Type 
CNCall 
Date 

Description 



Topics 



We can talk! 

Visual Material 

371.102/We 

C1988 

Contents; Part 1 : Cooperative learning & linguisting 
minority students — Part 2 : Theory in practice. 

With Spencer Kagan. 

Demonstrates cooperative learning, where children work on 
activities in small groups to build teams within the 
classroom. 

Cooperativeness in children 
Teaching 

Children Language 
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Books 



Social Skills and Behavioral Supports 



Title 

SubTitle 

Type 

Author 

Date 

Topics 



Applause! 

Activities for building confidence through 

dramatic arts 

Book 

Salmon. Linda Suzanne 
cl 992 

Drama in education 
Social skills 



Title Beyond gentle teaching 

Subt A nonaversive approach to helping those in need 

Type Book 

Author McGee, John J 

Date cl991 

Topic Social work with diabilities 




Title 



Subt 

Type 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Type 

Author 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Subt 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Communication-based intervention for problem 
behavior 

A user's guide for producing positive change 

Book 

cl994 

Developmentally-disabled 
Rehabilitation 
Mental Disabilities 
Behavior modification 

Conflict resolution and mediation for peer helpers 
Book 

Sorenson, Don L. 
cl 992 
Mediations 

Peer counseling of students 

Leadership 

Listening 

Conflict management 

How to teach self-management to people with severe disabilities 

A training manual 

Book 

155.41 8/Koegel 

Lynn Kern Koegel, Roben L. Koesel, Deborah Rumore Parks 
[1993?] 

Self-management (Psychology) 

Behavior modification 
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Title 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Leadership skills for peer group facilitators 
Book 

Sturkie, Joan 
C1992 

Peer group counseling of students 
Student counselors 
Training of 
Leadership 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Date 

Topics 



Titl Main 

Type 

CNCall 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Learning to care 

Classroom activities for social and affective development 

Book 

C1983 

Affective education 

Socialization 

Social skills 

Classroom management 

Creative activities and seatwork 

Classroom activities for social and affective 

development 

Self*monitoring procedures for high school students with 

severe handicaps 

Book 

155.418/Self 

Jeffrey Sprague ... [et al.] 

[199-?] 

Self-management (Psychology) 

Behavior modification 



Title Signing for kids 

Type Book 

Author Rodin, Mickey 

Date cl991 

Topics An introduction to the expressive language of the 

deaf, organized by Topics areas, including Pets, 

People, Numbers, Sports, Travel, Science, etc. 
Sign language 
Juvenile literature 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Author 

Date 

Topics 
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Skillstreaming in early childhood 

Teaching prosocial skills to the preschool and kindergarten child 

Book 

McGinnis, Ellen 
1990 

Social skills 
Behavior modification 




Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Skillstreaming the adolescent 

A structured learning approach to teaching prosocial skills 
Book 

Goldstein. Arnold P 
1980 

Social skills—Curricula 
Behavior modification 



Skillstreaming the elementary school child 

A guide for teaching prosociai skills 

Book 

McGinnis, Ellen 
1984 

Social skills—Curricula 
Behavior modification 



Skillstreaming the elementary school child : 
A guide to teaching prosociai skills: Program forms 
Book 

McGinnis, Ellen 
1984 

Social skills—Curricula 
Behavior modification 



Social acceptance : key to mainstreaming 

Key to mainstreaming 

Book 

Fox, C. Lvnn 
cl983 

Social skills— Study and teaching 
Mainstreaming in education 
Social learning 
Empathy 



Social decision-making skills 
A curriculum guide for the elementary grades 
Book 

Elias, Maurice J 
1989 

Decision-making— Study and teaching (Elementary) 
Social skills— Study and teaching (Elementary) 
Social adjustment— Study and teaching (Elementary) 
Problem solving— Study and teaching (Elementary) 
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Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 




Teaching social skills to youth 
a curricuium for child-care providers 
Book 

Dowd. Tom 
cl 992 

Social skills-Curricula 
Social skills- Adolescents 
Interpersonal relations 
Behavior modification 



The prepare curriculum 

Teaching prosocial competencies 
Book 

Goldstein, Arnold P 
C1988 

Social skills-Curricula 
Behavior modification 



The tough kid book 

practical classroom management strategies 

Book 

Rhode, Ginger 
C1993 

Classroom management 
Behavior modification 
Social skills 



Think aloud 

Increasing social and cognitive skills, a problem 

solving program for children ; classroom program grades 1-2 

Book 

Camp, Bonnie W 
C1985 

Problem solving in children— Programmed instruction 
Verbal ability in children— Programmed instruction 
Social interaction in children 
Cognition in children 
Agressiveness in children 



Think aloud 

increasing social and cognitive skills, a problem 

solving program for children : classroom program grades 3-4 

Book 

Bash, Mary Aim S 
cl 985 

Problem solving in children— Programmed instruction 
Verbal ability in children— Programmed instruction 
Social interaction in children— Programmed instruction 
Cognition in children— Programmed instruction 
Agressiveness in children— Treatment— Programmed instruction 
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Title 

Subi 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Topics 



Games 



Title 

Subi 

Type 

Date 

Notes 



Topics 

Title 

Subt 

Type 

Date 

Notes 



Topics 



Title 

SubTitle 

Type 

Date 

Series 



I'opics 



Think aloud 

Increasing social and cognitive skills, a problem 

solving program for children, classroom program grades 5-6 

Book 

Bash. Marv Ann S 
C1985 

Problem solving in children-Programmed instruction 
Verbal ability in children-Programmed instruction 
Social interaction in children-Programmed instruction 
Cognition in children-Programmed instruction 
Agressiveness in children— Treatment— Programmed instruction 



Communicate 

An educational activity to reinforce social 
communication skills during adolescence 
Reality 
C1986 

Parts list: 1 game board — 3 sets of cards — 1 
die — 6 game pieces — 1 rule book. 

Includes bibliographical references. 

For grades six to twelve ; for two to six players 

purpose is to reinforce appropriate social communication skills. 

Interpersonal relations 

Communicate junior 

An educational activity to reinforce social skills 

in elementary-age children 

Reality 

C1991 

Parts list: 1 game board — 1 set of cards — 1 
spinner — 4 game pieces — 1 barrier (plastic 
stand and cardboard insert) — 4 chips. 

Includes bibliographical references. 

For ages five to ten ; for two to four players ; 

Social skills 
Communication skills 

Take a deep breath 

The kids' play-away stress book 

Reality 

C1992 

Play and read book 

Kit to help children deal with stress. Includes 
activities for coping, advice for parents, and a 
checklist for determining if and when a child 
needs professional help with stress-related problems. 

Games: Anger : Social skills in children 
Behavior modification 
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Title The Anger control game 

Subt A program to develop anger control skills 

Type Reality 

Audi Berthold Berg 

Date cl988 

Extent 1 gameboard + 1 manual + 5 game markers + chips + 

1 de 

Notes Title from box.lGame is designed to teach anger 

control in aggressive children and adolescents 

Topics - Games 

Anger 

Social skills in children 
Behavior modification 



Title 

Subt 

Type 

Audi 

Date 

Extent 

Notes 



Topics 



The Self'Control game 

A program to teach attendon and activity control skills 
Reality 

Berthold Berg 
C1991 

1 gameboard + 1 manual + 5 game markers + chips +1 die 
Tide from box.lGame is designed to teach self 
control in academic and socid situations, 
concentrating on impulsivity, inattention, and 
hyperactivity 
Games 

Self-control in children 
Behavior modification. 

Attention deficit disorder 
Hyperactive children 



Title 

SubTitle 

Type 

Date 

Notes 



Topics 



The Social skills game 
A social skills training program 
Reality 
C1991' 

Tide from box.lGame is designed to teach children 
attitudes and behaviors that enhance positive and 
rewarding interactions with their peers 
Games 

Social skills in children 
Behavior modification 



Title The Ungame 

Type Reality 

Date cl989 

Extent 1 board + 2 sets of cards + 6 markers -t- 1 die 

Topics Games 

Communication 
Social skills 



C 
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Title 

Type 

Date 

Extent 

Topics 


The Ungame : kids version 

Reality 

C1989 

2 sets of cards + 1 instruction sheet 
Games 

Communication 
Social skills in children 


Title 

Edition 

Type 

Date 

Topics 


The Ungame : teen version 

Teen version 

Reality 

cl 989 

Games 

Communication 
Social skills in children 



AudioA^isual 



Title 


Circles 


Type 

Auth 

Date 

Extent 


Visual Material 

Marklyn P. Champagne, Leslie Walker-Hirsch 
C1983 

2 videocassettes (VHS) + 2 sound cassettes + 2 


Topics 


boxes of slides + 1 packet of pictures + 1 book 
(72 p. : ill. ; 28 cm) + 1 floor graph 
Social skills— Curricula 
Social interaction 
Assertiveness (Psychology) 

Self-esteem 

Friendship 

Handicapped 


Title 


The American sign language dictionary on CD-ROM 
[computer Hie] 


Type 

Date 

Extent 


Software 

cl994 

1 CD-ROM disk 


Notes 


1 manual -f- 1 troubleshooting guide 
System requirements: Macintosh computer with 25 
MHz 68030 processor or better. System 7, 4MB RAM 
(8MB or more recommended), 13" or large 256 color 
monitor. Macintosh-compatible CD-ROM drive with 
appropriate drivers. Keyboard and mouse. 


Topics 


Interactive CD-ROM has video clips of signs, 
learning games, animations, and fmgerspelling. 

Sign language 
Dictionaries 

575 /f=^ 
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Title 



Subt 

Type 

Auth 

Date 

Extent 

Topics 



The Skilistreaming video : how to 
teach students prosocial skills 
How to teach students prosocial skills 
videorecording 

produced bv Norman Baxley and Associates 
[198-?] 

1 videocassene (VHS) (29 min.) : col. ; 1/2 in 
Social skills—Curricula 
Behavior modification 



Title Index 



—And as you can see— a manual for teachers with a partially 19 

A blind child in my classroom 19 

A school handbook on classroom amplification equipment 22 

A Special start 20 

A special educator's perspective on interfacing specif and 2 

A teacher's guide to cooperative discipline 25 

A teacher's guide to including students with 2 

Accepting individual differences, AID 

Overview 2 

Hearing impairments 24 

Mental retardation and learning disabilities 2 

Motor impairments 2 

Visual impairments 20 

Access for all [videorecording]. 23 

Action for inclusion 3 

Andreas [videorecording] i4 

Applause! : 30 

Assistive technology 14 

Behavior management and community integration for 3 

Beyond gentle teaching 30 

Beyond separate education ; 3 

Bright beginnings [videorecor^ng] 21 

BuUding effective transition strategies for individuaJs with. 17 

Celebrating diversity. 3 

Chances and choices 3 

Changes in latitudes, changes in attimdes 3 

Choosing options and accommodations for children (COAQ^ 4 

Circles [videorecording] 36 

Collaborative teaming for inclusion oriented schools 18 

Collaborative teams for students with severe disabilities ; 25 

Communicate .' 34 

Communicate junior. 34 

Communication curriculum 4 

Communication placement assessment manual 4 

Communication-based intervention for problem. 30 

Community recreation and persons with disabilities 4 

Community-based curriculum. 5 

Conflict resolution and mediation for peer helpers 30 

Connecting smdents 5 

Cooperative discipline 28 

Cooperative learning 25 

Cooperative learning and language arts 25 

Cooperative learning and strategies for inclusion 26 

Cooperative switch games 28 

Creativity and collaborative learning 26 

Cross-age/peer tutoring. 5 

Curriculum considerations in inclusive classrooms 5 

Dream catchers 14 

iducating all students in the mainstream of regular. 5 

Education 5 



Effective schools for all 

Effectively educating students with hearing irnpairrnents 

Equal access for all ~ 

Exceptions 

Facilitator's manual for collaborative consultation 

Facing inclusion together through collaboration and co 

Going to school with facilitated communication 

Hello my friends [videorecording] 

How to integrate autistic and other severely handicapped 

How to teach self-management to people with severe disiiiiities 

I make a difference! 

Ideas for Inclusion 

Implementing best practices for il students in dieiri^ai'7777 ". 

Inclusion : moving beyond our fears 

Inclusion of children and youth with attention deficit 

[Inclusive Education Articles] 

Inclusive instmctional design 7............. 

Increasing the success of your ESL students ti7ough 

Information packet level #3 

Integrated programming. 

Integrated therapies ~ 7777.7.777777777. 

Integrating adolescents with severe handicaps into the 

Integrating our preschoolers [videorecording] 

Integrating the visually impaired student into physical 

Integration can work [slide] 

Integration strategies for smdents with handicaps 

Its never too early, it's never too late a booklet about personal . 

Leadership skills for peer group facilitators 

Learning ^nctional academics in re.guiar classes 

Learning to care 

Lessons for inclusion 

Lessons for little ones 

Let's leam about deafness 

Mainstreaming in early chil(Siood programs 
Mainstreaming preschoolers 

Emotional disturbances 

Health impairments !.77.7.7. 7 

Hearing impairments 

Learning disabilities. 

Mental retardation 

Orthopedic impairments 

Speech and language impairments 

'Visual impairments 777 

Mainstreaming the visually impaired child 

Manager s guide for the tutor/notetaker 

MAPS ..7..7.77.77.7.7..7.7.77777777 

Miller's MAP. 

Natural supports in inclusive schools 

Numbered heads together [videorecording] 

Our forgotten children 

Pairs check: math manipulatives [videoreco^ing] 

Pairs check [videorecording] 7. 

Plain talk. .. ... .. .. . ........ . .....7 

Play for play's sake .77.7 .7 .7 
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Play together, grow together 27 

Preparing to integrate smdents with behavioral disor^rs. 10 

Program review of the Bethel Cooperative Summer Youth 27 

Regular lives [videorecording] 16 

Residential school or mainstreaming?. 20 

Resources for teaching young children with specif ne^ 10 

Restructuring for caring and effective education 1 1 

Right from the stan 1 1 

Right from the start [vi^orecordingj. 16 

Self-monitoring procedures for high school smdents with. 31 

Signing for kids 3 1 

Sldllstreaming in early childhood 3 1 

Skillstreaming the adolescent 32 

Skillstreaming the elementary school child. 32 

Social acceptance key to mainstreaming. 32 

Social decision-making skills. 32 

Social skill acquisition for children with visu^ impairments. 21 

Social skill acquisition for children with visual impairments ^ 2. 21 

Strategies for making inclusion successful. 1 1 

Support networks for inclusive schooling. 1 1 

Supporting young adults who are deaf-blind in. 17 

Supporting children in the classroom 1 1 

Take a deep breath 34 

Teacher's resource kit for hearing teachers of deaf adults. 23 

Teaching social skills to youth. ; 33 

The American sign language dictionary on CD-ROM...... 36 

fhe Anger control game 35 

The Comprehensive local school. 1 1 

The Concept and the practice 16 

The coopersuive classroom. 27 

The inclusion papers. 12 

The Least restrictive alternative. 12 

The Nonrestrictive environment 12 

The prepare curriculum. 33 

The SelfK:ontrol game. 35 

The Skillstreaming video [videorecording] how to. 37 

The Social skills game. 35 

The tough kid book. 33 

The Ungame. 35 

kids version. : 36 

teen version. 36 

The Vision video [videorecoring] , 21 

There's a hearing impaired child in my class. 23 

There's a hearing impaired smdent in my classroom. 23 

Think aloud grades 1-2. 33 

Think aloud grades 3-4. 33 

Think aloud gr^es 5-6. 34 

Toward inclusive classrooms 12 

Trainer’s guide for use with Mainstreaming in early. 12 

Transition services for youths who are de^-blind. 17 

Traumatic brain injury in children and adolescents. 12 

■'reasures. 13 

Unlocking doors to friendship. 13 

Visually impaired smdents in the regular classroom. 20 
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We can talk! [videorecording] 29 

Welcoming Students who are Deaf-Blind into typical cl^sroomCl 

What people need to believe and know to include smdents ....13 

What to look for when observing classroom lessons or 13 

Winners all 13 

With a little help from my friends ........................ 16 

You and Me 18 

You can't say you can't play ......................... 7 ^^^^ 13 





Appendix A 



SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCY 



library policy 

• (Revised February 1995- Almost-Finalized Draft) 



Purpose: T^e SESA library was established for the use of SESA staff and clients. Materials are loaned 
out so that clients can review them and decide if they are appropriate to order for themselves. This is also 
true of .Assistive Technology materials, although in some cases, the loan will be for a longer period to 
allow extended use of the item. 

Patron confidentiality: Patron confidendality is protected by SESA library policy. We do not «ive 
out the names of patrons holding materials to anyone outside our agency. * 

^edcan Printing House for the BUnd (APH) materials may be checked out for as long as needed. 

However, they must be renewed twice a year (Beginning of summer and beginning of school year), so that 
we know they are being used. Consumable APH materials are available to those who qualify. 

Materials signed out remain the responsibility of the person who signed them out. If the person who 
signed the materials out loans theni to someone else, that person still remains responsible for the materials 
until they are returned. Materials signed out to a teacher for use at a school are the corporate responsibility 
of the school; should the teacher leave, the school is responsible. In this case, the teacher is acting as an " 
agent for the school. 

Patrons who check out Assistive Technology materials for more than 30 days will receive overdue notices, 
which indicate that the item must be renewed. As long as no one else needs the item, it may be renewed. 

Reference materials may only be checked out for desk use by SESA gtaff 

Journals may not be removed from the library except for photocopying. 

Overdues: If materials have not been renewed or returned after the 30 day loan period (with allowance 
made for mailing), materials reminder notices (overdues) are sent out. If you receive an overdue notice, but 
have already returned the materials, please notify the librarian. If materials were lost in the mail, it may be 
necessary to put a postal tracer on them. However, excessive overdues and/or lost materials may jeopardize 
your ability to borrow materials. 

If you have renewed an item or have kept it past the 30 day loan period, you may receive a letter requesting 
that you return the item because another patron has requested it. If you receive such a letter, please return or 
mail that item within the next 3 days. 

APH (American Printing House for the Blind) materials may be checked out for as long as they are needed. 
Materials reminders must still be answered so that we know they are being used. 

Mailing: It is recommended that all materials be mailed insured, so that the sender can track the item if it 
is lost. 



Copyright: Most materials are copyright protected and may not be reproduced without direct permission 
from the copyright holder. 

Lost materials: Please notify the librarian if any materials have been lost. If materials were lost in the 
mail on being returned to SESA. it will be necessary for the sender to do a postal trace and to send a copy 
of the postal trace to the SESA librarian. Replacement costs will be charged for lost materials. 

Damaged materials: If you find that materials have been damaged, please attach a note to them, 
notifying the library so that repairs can be done. Please described the problem as completely as possible. If 
materials were damaged from carelessness or misuse, you will be charged for the repair. 
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Outside 



Patrons: 



(This does not apply to Assistive Technology or DOE materials, which are available to anyone who needs 
them, fint come, first served,) 



Priority for loan of SESA library materials goes to SESA staff and their caseload clients. Other people 
who wish to use the library must sign a memorandum of agreement on library use, just as ail users do. 
After materials are selected for checkout, they will need to be cleared through the appropriate SESA staff 
member before they maybe actually checked out. Loan period is thirty days. Materials may be recalled at 
any time if a SESA staff ^rson or caseload client needs them. The librarian will contact the outside 
patron, and materials must be returned within three days of the recall notice. 



If anyone wishes to browse the collection or check materials out, they need to come in while the librarian is 
in (call first). Hours vary; call for an appointment Materials may be dropped off anytime the agency is 
open. 
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